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- We offer the following personally guar- 

or Uu1lC a e anteed “Flint Brand” Birch and Maple 
Flooring — plainly stamped with the 

above trade mark. Nothing equals branded flooring for repeat sales. Tell us your needs today. 


Note particularly our liberal quantity of CLEAR 


8M’— i3-16x 2% x Face Red “Flint” Birch Flooring. 4M’"—13-16 x 21¢"" Face White “Flint” Maple Flooring. 

137M’—13-16x2%;" “ Clear ‘‘Flint”’ Birch Flooring. 215M’—13-16x2%;"" “ Clear ‘‘Flint’’ Maple Flooring. 
5M’—13-16x 24% “ No. I = ve “ 45M’ 13 16x2%" “ N “ “ “ 

9M’—13-16x2%" “ Factory “ rs és Pr qeespy 4" 0 | 

17M'—13-16x1%" “ Red “ = * “ 79M’—13-16 x 2% Factory “ m 

21M’—13-16x 134” “ Clear “Flint”’Birch Flooring. 88M’—13-16 x 144” Clear ‘‘Flint’’ Maple Flooring. 
5M'—13-16x 134" “ No.l “ “ . 31M’—13-16x1%" “ Nol “ 4 e 

4M’—13-16x1%2" “ Factory “ ' . 





For Yard Trade iizt.c— For Factory Trade— 
Flint Flooring, White Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack. Birch, Maple, Basswood, Soft Elm, Rock Elm, 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS TODAY. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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New Shipping Method for Pulpwood 
Wiil Reduce Mill Waste 


A paper journal makes the announcement that paper 





mills in Wisconsin are now negotiating for test ship- 
mMenis of wood pulp from the West in the form of 
chips, which is probably the first commercial effort. at 


_ hipping of wood pulp material in the chipped 
orn 
This development has been of special interest to the 


Ami CAN LUMBERMAN, because the suggestion as to 
vossibilities in this direction was first made in its 
colu 


‘is more than four years ago, on June 15, 1912, 
whey Lee A. Amsler, of the United States Spruce 
Lum} r Co., Marion, Va., in an interview suggested 
the \ossibility of economy in the chipping of pulp wood 
= Shipment to the paper mill. In this interview 
_.-@ machinery required is a special variety of the 
“ty hog from which the chips could be loaded 
ox cars by the blower system with which practi- 
every plant is already supplied. Such chips 
“ery compactly, so that at least.as much weight 
be gotten into a carload, and the pulp mill would 


orci 
int 
call 
pac 


eo: 


be willing to pay for the product in this condition enough 
Sol to pay the cost of doing this at the mill rather 


at the other end of the haul. The material 
ty in this method, however, would lie in the fact 
he the smaller mill waste free from bark could be very 
clovs\y utilized, but it does not pay to ship this waste 
rnccr the present method because of the cost of handling 
the smaller pieces,?? 

Cos ‘is Subject was further discussed in the Query and 
aument Department of April 15, 1916, in .a contribution 
— official of a large paper company in the South- 


eec 
that 


The contemplated shipments to Wisconsin from the 
West in trainloads of chipped wood are of an experi- 
menial character and the outcome of these test ship- 
ments will be awaited with interest. _ 





English Tariff Threatens American 


Lumber Exports 


It appears altogether probable at the present time 
that Great Britain will adopt some kind of tariff system 
for the protection of its manufactures and it is alto- 
gether probable also that lumber products will receive 
attention in the schedules. The timber journals are giv- 
ing considerable space to the discussion of this subject, 
emphasizing the idea that the duties should be so levied 
as to favor the importation of lumber in the rough 
rather than in any millworked form. 

Inasmuch as the weight of rough lumber is materially 
greater than that of most forms of millwork, and in 


addition the manufacturing cost of millworking is 


cheaper at the sawmills and planing mills in the United 
States than anywhere else, it is difficult to see how any 
profitable planing mill industry can be promoted in 
England by a protective tariff without increasing the 
cost of the product.to the consumer to a vastly greater 
extent than is consistent with the promotion of domestic 
manufactures that might thereby be secured. 





Curtailment and Caution Are Grave Es- 


sentials to Southern Pine Prosperity 


The car situation is no better than it has been and 
predictions as to the probable duration of the shortage 
are by no means in accord. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that an easing up of the car supply 
may be expected along toward the holidays and lum- 
bermen generally are asking the question what may 
be expected when the car supply approaches normal 
and shipments of the heavy orders now on the books 
of most manufacturers begin to move in large volume? 

In the southern pine field it is evident that stocks 
at the mills are heavy. Order files, of course, are 
voluminous and it is probable that the business now 
on the books will serve to deplete to a considerable 
extent the heavy supply of yard stock the mills are 
carrying. It is not unlikely, in fact, that the busi- 
ness now in sight will be sufficient to eliminate the 
prevailing surplus of stocks; nevertheless, every 
southern yellow pine producer should note the danger 
signal ahead and if he curtailed production a few 
months ago, when curtailment seemed to be the only 
thing that could keep the yellow pine market from 
going utterly to pieces, should now endeavor to effect 
a further reduction in output until such time as it is 
possible to determine just how great the demand is 
and how much of the business on the books can be 
depended upon. 

Most manufacturers will recall that in previous 
periods of car shortage buyers have tended to dupli- 
eate their orders, often buying two and three times 
as much lumber as they really required in the hope 
that some of the purchases would be delivered. In 
such previous periods the resumption of normal ship- 
ping resulted in a very large percentage of cancela- 
tions and in most instances where the buyers did not 
cancel they did take on more than a normal quota of 
stock, with the result that they were out of the mar- 
ket for a considerable time until that stock was dis- 
posed of. 

The manufacturer who bases his policy for the next 
ninety days upon the present market price of yellow 
pine and who ignores the fact that the curtailment of 
shipping has had a good deal to do with fixing that 
price will be very apt to come to grief early in 1917. 
But if producers thruout the South will restrict their 
production and keep it within reasonable limits the 
straightening out of the railroad situation need not 
tend to break the market. 

Lumber manufacturers generally should not over- 
look the fact that the export business can not be 
relied upon to absorb any considerable portion of the 
aggregate output. The British import prohibitions 
have cut off a considerable volume of trade in Amer- 
ican hardwoods and military operations in Europe 
seem not to require any considerable quantities of 
American softwoods. Consequently it is very difficult 
to estimate under the conditions prevailing today the 
actual excess of our producing capacity over the de- 
mand that may be expected during 1917 and until 
such time as peace is restored in Europe and in Mexico. 

The carrying charges on timber are nothing as com- 
pared to the carrying charges on the manufactured 


product, and if production is not curtailed even further 
until there are indications of a real need for an. in- 
crease in the output it is not unlikely that lumber 
prices will reflect very quickly the keen desire of 
manufacturers to move lumber which they ought not 
to have made, but which they will find.in pile and 
not greatly in demand. 

The danger signal is in sight. Its warning spells 
further curtailment of production and a policy of ex- 
treme caution for the next ninety days. 
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How Does Sap Ascend the Body of 
the Tree? 


Altho the circulation’ of the blood in members of 
the animal kingdom has been fairly well understood 
for many years, the analogous circulation of sap in the 
plant family has been up to the present, and at this 
time remains, more or less a mystery. Many things 
about it are still rather obscure, but one of the most 
mysterious problems is that of the ascent of the sap 
in a tall tree. What is the force that causes this sap 
to flow, and where is it applied? 

It is well known, for example, that the pressure of 
the atmosphere will force water upward in an ordinary 
tube, such as that of a pump, for a distance of only 
about thirty-three feet, because a column of water 
of that height equals in weight the weight of the 
atmosphere. The suction piston of a pump must be 
within that distance of the water level in the well 
or it will pump no water. 

How then, if the pumping mechanism of a tree is 
in the growing leaves where most of the growth activi- 
ties are centered, is it able to pump water up a trunk 
that may be ten times thirty-three feet in height? 

In order to meet the difficulties of this problem 
theories have been advanced to the effect that the 
mechanical energy must reside in the living cells of 
the wood along the trunk of the tree; and that these 
force the upward progress of the sap by successive re- 
lays of applied energy. Various gas pressure theories 
also have been evolved, none of which, however, are 
soundly based upon physical laws. 

This particular problem has been the subject of study 
for twenty years of Prof. H. H. Dixon, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and his associates, and in a 200-page 
monograph on this subject recently published (and re- 
viewed in a late issue of the Forest Quarterly) some 
new light is thrown upon this problem. 

In his experiment Professor Dixon found that the 
behavior of water or of the cell sap of trees when 
confined in a tube is fundamentally changed if the 
diameter of the tube be reduced to minute measure- 
ments. While a suction or ‘‘tension’’ of more than 
one atmosphere (14.7 pounds) applied to an ordinary 
column of water will break the column under ordinary 
conditions, if this column be contained in a rigid capil- 
lary tube such as the glass tension tubes that he used 
in his experiment the column will remain unbroken 
until a tension of 50 atmospheres is applied, if the 
water be free of air. It was found that cell sap from 
beech and ilex would resist tensions varying from 47 
to 206 atmospheres, according to the temperature. Cer- 
tain experiments also appeared to show that the sap 
cells of wood were superior to those of glass, which 
it was necessary to use in these measurements. This 
might have been expected, as nature in such things 
usually exceeds the art of man. This rigidity, or re- 
sistance to tension, of capillary columns of water de- 
pends in part upon the cohesive attraction of the 
water within itself, but probably more largely upon its 
adhesive attraction for the walls of the cell—the ordi- 
nary capillary action that causes water to ascend in 
a fine tube to a higher level than the water outside. 

As has already been indicated, the columns of sap 
inside the trunk of a tree 330 feet in height represent 
a weight equal to ten atmospheres, or approximately 
150 pounds to the square inch of column area. It is 
true that this water hangs in the sap cells—that is, is 
prevented from descending by its own weight—by the 
forces of cohesion and adhesion already referred to; 
but it is also true that these forces that hold the water 
against descending also resist the upward flow of the 
water and a greater force than 150 pounds to the 
square inch must be applied in order to cause the sap 
to ascend. Professor Dixon’s experiment indicates 
that this force, in order to cause the sap to move at 
the usual rate of upward flow, must be equal to about 
300 pounds to the square inch. 

His experiments further show that this tension or 
suction force is exerted in the leaves by the action of 
living protoplasm and this action as far as can be 
determined is a secretive action. The protoplasm has 
the power to imbibe water upon the side toward the 
stem of the leaf against this enormous tension and to 
excrete this water toward the chlorophyll cells of the 
leaf and toward the stomata or breathing pores by 
which the surplus water of the sap is gotten rid of 
in the form of vapor. 

It would appear, therefore, as tho the trunk of 
such a tree could be used as a pump log thru which 
water might be pumped for the entire height of the 
tree by the application of some mechanical human 
means of suction at the upper end. Such a pump, 
however, would waste at least half of its energy in 
friction. 

On this point, however, attention may be called to 
the fact that such waste is not usually involved in 
the processes of nature. The extra energy represented 
in this friction must be converted into some form of 
energy, and probably the major portion of it into heat. 
This heat, therefore, becomes available in increasing 
the internal temperature of the trunk of the tree and 


also of the flowing sap, and, therefore, probably is 
available in great part for the processes of growth. 

These researches throw some light upon the problem 
of sap circulation but do not entirely explain it. It 
must be remembered that while the crude sap from 
the roots is ascending to the leaves, there to be digested 
by the action of light thru the chlorophyll cells and 
elaborated into forms that can be assimilated by all of 
the growing portions of the tree, this elaborated sap 
must also have its own system of circulation which 
must reach every growing portion. This includes the 
cambium lying between the wood and bark in all the 
living portions of the tree where the growth of new 
rings of wood and of new inner layers of bark goes 
on during the growing season. This means, therefore, 
that there must be a downward as well as an upward 
circulation of sap somewhere in the trunk of the tree, 
and tho this trunk appears to be freely permeable by 
water, the down-flowing sap must in some way be re- 
lieved of the tension that draws the root sap upward. 

Professor Dixon’s research, therefore, while it throws 
some light upon the subject of sap circulation, does 
not entirely cover the mysterious chemical and phys- 
ical processes concerned with this phase of the growth 
of a tree. 





Mill Construction Shows Definite 
Economic Advantages 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
figures of relative costs in new construction and concrete 
construction for a building to be erected for Walter E. 
Olson at 42 South Laflin Street, Chicago. These figures 
showed a cost per square foot of floor area of $1.17 for 
mill construction and $1.51 for concrete, or a relatively 
higher cost of 29 percent for concrete construction. This 
article was contributed by F. E. Davidson, the well 
known architect and engineer, and the facts there shown 
were republished in a bulletin by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

In a recent issue of the Engineering News, of New 
York, T. L. Condron, of the Condron Company, of Chi- 
cago, gives figures for another Chicago building, that of 
the Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., on which bids 
were taken on both mill construction and concrete, but 
the owner chose the mill construction and the building 
is being erected of that type. 

Mr. Condron’s figures show relative costs per square 
foot of floor area of $1.04 and $1.22 respectively for 
mill construction and for concrete. The gist of his 
argument is that the difference in cost between the two 
types is not so great, at least in the building that he 
has designed, as was shown for the Olson building, which 
is merely another way of saying that these costs differ 
with different types of buildings. Regarding the mill 
construction building which Mr. Condron designed, he 
says: 

‘*The typical bays of the standard mill construction 
are 18 feet x 16 feet 6 inches, and for reinforced-con- 
crete construction 18 feet x 21 feet 6 inches. The struc- 
tures were designed for a live load of 175 pounds per 


square foot, in accordance with the requirements of the 
Chicago building code. 


‘In the standard mill construction the floor girders 
are composed of two 8 x 18-inch timbers, bolted together, 
and the floor joists or beams are 8 x 16-inch spaced 
4 feet 6 inches center to center.’’ 

It will be noted that for the Imperial Brass building 
Mr. Condron’s figures show a lower cost per square foot 
in both mill and concrete construction as compared 
with the Olson building. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the other portion of his designing is on a better 
basis than that indicated in the quotation above given. 
A bay 18 feet x 15 feet 6 inches as here described for 
the mill construction building has a floor area of 297 
square feet and at a load of 175 pounds to the square inch 
this would amount to a total load for the bay of 51,975 
pounds. Assuming that the floor girders are to run the 
short way of the bay, 16 feet 6 inches, the coefficient 
of strength required for them is found by multiplying 
the total load that each beam is called upon to A ie 
51,975 pounds, by the span, 16 feet 6 inches. This 
produces a strength coefficient of 857,587 pounds. 

The stress allowance of the Chicago building ordi- 
nance for yellow pine is 1,300 pounds fiber strength per 
square inch. At this fiber stress a beam 16 x 18 inches 
has a strength coefficient of 685,665 pounds. This is, 
of course, figured on the actual size of the beam, which 
is but 15% x 17% inches. Even, however, if the mis- 





LETTERS TO A RETAILER 


An unusally interesting series of articles deal- 
ing with various problems of the retail lumber 
dealer will begin in the Dec. 9 issue of the 
American Lumberman. These are ‘‘Letters to a 
Retailer,’’ a series of letters written to a young 
man who has succeeded to the business of his 
father and who has applied to ‘‘The Realm’’ 
for assistance in working out his problems. 
Every retailer will be interested in these let- 
ters. Don’t miss the first of the series in the 
Dec. 9 issue. 











take is made of figuring the beam at its full size, 16 x 1g 
inches, it would have a strength coefficient of 748,800 
pounds and would still be ineapable of carrying . tota] 
load of 175 pounds to the square foot under the eondj. 
tions of this problem, to say nothing of carrying 4 liye 
load of that weight. A beam 18 x 18 inches, un‘ the 
Chicago building ordinance, would still be deficint jn 
strength at the 1,300 pounds stress and would rexch jt 
only on a fiber stress allowance of 1,500 pounds ‘o the 
square inch. 

The effective span of a beam is, of course, so» .owhat 
less than its total length because of the thickness of the 
bearings upon which it rests, but a beam 16 x 18 inches 
would have to be shortened down to a trifle over 13 feet 
in order to carry a total load of 175 pounds to the square 
foot; also, it must be remembered in this connection that 
Mr. Condron states that the building is designed for g 
live load of 175 pounds. The floor construction ‘hat he 
has described in itself weighs over 20 pounds to the 
square foot exclusive of the finish flooring. 

The Chicago building ordinance requires that tiie floor 
girders shall be designed to support the entire dead load 
and 85 percent of the live load. Eighty-five percent of 
175 pounds is 148%4 pounds, and, assuming a dead load 
of 25 pounds to the square foot, it would be necessary 
for the beams to carry a total load of 17334 pounds, It 
is quite obvious that the design here described will not 
earry that floor load at the stress of 1,300 pounds to the 
square inch which is allowed for yellow pine under the 
Chicago building ordinance. 

Something of the same criticism also applies to the 
design of the floor beams, 8 x 16 inches. Since the floor 
girders are not equal to carrying their load across the 
shorter span of the bay, it is obvious that the floor beam 
must extend across the longer span of 18 feet. On this 
span yellow pine beams 8 x 16 have a total load carry- 
ing capacity, at fiber stress of 1,300 pounds, of 14,459 
pounds. As the span is 18 feet and the distance on cen- 
ters 4 feet 6 inches, each floor beam must support 81 
square feet floor surface. These beams weigh 7,23 
pounds to the square foot of floor area and the 3-inch 
factory floor weighs 8.7 pounds to the square foot, or 
a total of 15.93 pounds. Calling this 15 pounds, assum- 
ing it as the entire dead load and adding to it 175 pounds, 
gives 190 pounds to the square foot, which multiplied by 
18 square feet of floor surface to be carried by the beam 
gives a total load of 15,390 pounds. The allowance of 
15 percent which the building ordinance gives to floor 
girders does not apply here. Floor joists and’ beams are 
required to be designed for the full live and dead load. 

With such a gross error in the design of the mill con- 
structed building it is quite possible that there are other 
errors in these figures. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
declines to accept them as authoritative. 





Plans For a Bigger and Better National 
Lumber Organization 


To a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN President R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the close in San Fran- 
cisco of the conferences between himself and associates 
and representatives of the redwood and California sugar 
and white pine manufacturing interests expressed him- 
self as very well pleased with the results of the trip to 
the Inland Empire and the Pacific coast. The pine men 
of the Inland Empire and the fir men of Washington and 
Oregon pledged themselves to assessments of one and 
one-half cents a thousand feet on the output of their 
associations, and steps were taken at the San Francisco 
meetings to bring about a like assessment of the red- 
wood and California pines. This means a fund of about 
$210,000 a year provided all the associations afiiliated 
with the National do likewise, and it is expected they 
will, as the promises on the Pacific coast and in the In- 
land Empire were made with that understanding; and to 
assure it as far as possible Charles S. Keith, A. BR. 
Turnbull and R. B. Goodman pledged the associations 
of which they are representatives—the Southern Pine 
Association, North Carolina Pine Association and North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
to a like amount. Mr. Downman said: F 

‘‘Tt means a bigger and better national association 
for the lumber industry of this country. It means 4 
reorganized association with money behind it sufiicient 
to do something, and it will be done. It means stronger 
support from the West, for they understand the situa- 
tion better now, and we understand them better. It 
means codperation of all the integral parts that go to 
make up the industry. The committees that are io be 
appointed by all the associations will meet in Chicago 
in January and there plan the reorganization of the 
association and work out the details of how the ass0- 
ciation’s funds will be expended so that all will have 4 
part in directing its affairs. The trade extensior de 
partment will be done away with, as a department, and 
all of the work will be done directly by the association 
itself. It means a bigger and better organization with 
everyone helping and doing his part. It means tht we 
will now go ahead and do as many as possible 0? the 
things that should be done for a great industry such 
as is the making and marketing of lumber in the Unite 
States. I earnestly hope we will have the hearty covpel 
ation of all lumber manufacturers, for the work that 
will be done is for the benefit of all.’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


"HE IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE OAK 


You are no doubt familiar with the Japanese oak situation 
on this coast, where this lumber is imported by and dis- 
tribuicd also by the Japanese firms themselves. There has 
been 9 controversy for a long time as to the proper classifi- 
cation of this Japanese oak, the importers claiming that it 
shoul’? come in as ordinary wood and not as “cabinet wood.” 
If it comes in as cabinet wood it has to pay an import duty 
of 19 percent; otherwise it comes in with a nominal duty 
of about $1.25 per thousad same as fir, hemlock, spruce and 
other more or less softwoods used principally as construction 


woods. The Japanese oak is imported only in the shape of 
boards and is used for furniture, fixtures, trim, flooring and 


very little for other work, so it should be properly classed as 
“eabinet wood.” As the.wood is not mentioned in the tariff 
by name every invoice that comes in is entered and the duty 


paid under protest. It is the opinion of the lumber trade 
in general out here that the tariff should be changed and 
that oak when imported should be classed by itself and be 


made to pay a 10 or 15 percent duty. Do you think you 
could investigate this matter and use your influence on 
behalf of the protection of our American woods?—J. H. 


DIECKMANN, JR., San Francisco, Cal. 


[It is probable that an appraiser’s decision will soon 
be rendered that will establish the status of Japanese 
oak under the present tariff. If it is not classed as a 
eabinet wood, however, by such decision, there should be 
an amendment of the tariff that will place upon it a 
heavier duty than on the cheaper construction woods that 
are referred to. While, of course, Japanese oak is not so 
costly as some other cabinet woods, such as fancy mahog- 
any, this is entirely compensated for by the fact that the 
duty on cabinet wood is an ad valorem duty.—EpiTor. ] 


SECURING A KNOWLEDGE OF COMMERCIAL 
WOODS 

We are conducting a small evening class of our younger 
employees for the purpose of gaining knowledge of some of 
the fundamentals of the sash, door and lumber business. 

At the present time we are assigning to ‘each member of 
this class one or two commercial woods, which we expect 
them to investigate as to the source of supply, habits of 
growth, various commercial uses, commercial grades, and in 
particular the uses which we ourselves make of the woods, 
or may possibly make of them. 

We have difficulty in getting this information from our. 
local public library, which we expected would be able to sup- 
ply us with all the information necessary. We would, there- 
fore, appreciate any advertising matter that you issue cover- 
ing the woods your clients produce, and also a list of publi- 
cations that you know of, which we could have our library 
secure for us. 


[The above letter, as is obvious from the text, comes 
from a large manufacturer of sash and doors, and this 
idea of technical instructions for the younger employees 
is a most excellent one which other firms would do well 
to pattern after. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handles a considerable 
number of books on commercial woods and has sent to this 
inquirer a circular briefly describing these books. Inas- 
much as they have often been previously referred to in 
the columns of the paper it is probably not necessary to 
repeat this information here at this time. 

American Forestry, the monthly exponent of that field, 
some time ago adopted the idea of featuring some one 
commercial wood in each issue and using a picture of 
that particular tree for its outside cover. If the public 
library of this city is not receiving this exchange it 
would be well to add it to its list inasmuch as the 
Inquiry comes from a city that has derived a consid- 
erable support from the lumber industry. The library 
could also well afford to purchase all of the half dozen 
principal books upon commercial woods included in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S circular.—EDIToR. | 





RETAIL AND WHOLESALE STOCKKEEPING 


METHODS 
As a graduate student in the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, I am investigating the stockkeeping methods 


of retail and wholesale lumber yards. I would appreciate any 
Tefercnees you might give as to articles which have appeared 
in your magazine to the files of which I have access in the 
Harvard library. In return for this information I can 
submit to you the results of my work on this subject.— 
Gorboy C. WELSHONS, Cambridge, Mass. 


(The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to hear from 


Mr. _Yelshons, who comes from a lumber manufacturing 
fami ‘3 his letter is written upon the letterhead of the 
N ty roix River Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., of which 
Velshons is president’ and I. M. Welshons vice presi- 
Nn 
St 


Stockkeeping systems required by the wholesaler are 
a entially different from those required by the lum- 
al Jvenufacturer, In the latter field, the AMERICAN 
4UN/cRMAN published in its issue of August 23, 1913, 
a ve 68, a brief description of the card index system 

er used by Malcolm Miller for the Whiting Manufac- 


tu"u Co., at Judson, N. C. Mr. Miller is at the pres- 
a ‘he secretary and general manager of the Lenox 
-. aoe Co., Moorehead, Ky., and uses the same system 
her +  ompany and it has also been adopted by a num- 
ly other lumber manufacturing concerns. 

Lan nn’ issue of June 19, 1915, page 32, the AMERICAN 
. ““RMAN deseribed, with illustrations, the stockkeep- 
toe: tem of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., with headquar- 
“a a » Chieago and mills in the Southwest. This sys- 
ae advised by P. E. Gilbert, general sales manager 
fy ¢ 2mpany, in order to keep the Chicago office 
is @3 eee regarding stocks on hand at the mills and 
‘ov “ently devised for that' purpose. 

.., J@ retail field the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a re- 
prin booklet con 


Ree: ntaining a large number of retail lumber 
““sceping articles that were submitted in a prize con- 


test and published in the paper before being republished 
in this booklet form. This booklet sells at 25 cents a 
copy and contains a number of contributions that include 
stockkeeping systems with the other stockkeeping forms. 
A copy has been sent to Mr. Welshons, and in return the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to have the re- 
sults of his investigation into this important subject.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE ECONOMIES OF BOILER FIRING 


What information if any have you that is available and 
that you can furnish us relative to the most economical 
method of firing return tube boilers? 

There are at the plant of the Chicago Veneer Co. at this 
place (Clarendon, Ark.) three 72x18 boilers equipped with 
Dutch ovens. So far I have been unable to get dimensions 





_ of the furnace, but from my own experience found that the 


plain furnace is far more economical in fuel, especially 
where wood was an item of expense. 

If 1 remember correctly, some years ago this question was 
thoroly discussed, and I believe you published data of the 
most economical manner of building furnaces.—INQuIRyY No. 
80. 


{It is the impression of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the Dutch oven type of furnace was developed not 
so much to secure greater fuel efficiency as to secure 
a longer life for the boiler. In the ordinary type of 
furnace the heat of the flames impinges directly upon a 
restrtcted portion of the boiler plates, leading to ex- 


cessive extremes of expansion and contraction in a lim- « 


ited area, straining the bolts and causing a rapid depre- 
ciation, By extending the furnace to the front of the 
boiler as in the Dutch oven this is done away with to a 
large extent; but, of course, a larger area exposed to 
outside temperature is created by this extension of the 
furnace and the Dutch oven is less efficient than the 
other to the extent of these heat losses. On the other 
hand it is probable that the chimney loss of heat is 
somewhat less with the Dutch oven type of furnace. This 
also is a convenient type of furnace for the mechanical 
stoking of sawdust and shavings fuel. 

These are merely casual observations and there are 
undoubtedly many boiler experts among our readers 
who could if they are so inclined say much more inter- 
esting and weighty things upon this subject. Such con- 
tributions will be cordially received.—EpiTor. ] 


THE MARKETING OF WASTE 

I think I have noticed several times in your paper mention 
‘of a Government service with offices in your city which will 
help the millmen to find a market for their waste. Would 
you please advise us the address of this service ?—INQUIRY 
No. 53. 

[The inquirer refers to the Wood Waste Exchange of 
the United States Forest Service, which periodically pub- 
lishes a list of firms having waste for sale and also a 
similar list of firms manufacturing articles from wood 
of dimensions that can be readily cut from waste. This 
service is free and may be obtained by addressing the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Copies of these bulle- 
tins may be obtained, and if desired a listing can be 
secured in the appropriate bulletin, for which there is 
no charge.—EDITOR. | 


LINE YARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

We are operating a line yard proposition and are contem- 
plating making a change in our accounting department at 
the first of the year; and thought perhaps you might be in 
a position to offer some suggestions along this line. It might 
be possible that you could refer us to different corporations 
that are operating line yards of ten or less. It is our desire 
to inaugurate a system whereby the bulk of the work can be 
done at the general office, yet have in our outside yards a 
list of accounts receivable to enable the manager to make his 
own collections. The paying of bills and all the buying will 
be done from the general office, as well as the bulk of the 
correspondence. If you can give us any information along 
these lines it will be greatly appreciated.—INquiry No. 52. 

[In a symposium on retail accounting embracing forty 
or sixty contributions that was published serially by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several years ago there were con- 
tributions of forms and descriptions for a number of line 
yard accounting systems that will undoubtedly be useful 
to the present inquirer. These articles were reprinted in 
a booklet that is still available at a cost of 35 cents. 

As to the general matter of policy in the supervision 
of the line yard business, the criticism may perhaps be 
offered that while the buying by the head office intro- 
duces certain obvious economies, care should be taken 
that it does not impress upon the local yard a stock of 
merchandise that is not so well adapted to the tastes and 
needs of the local community as if the buying were done 
by the man who is also responsible for the selling. It 
is not at all necessary that this should occur in line yard 
operation, but it is well known that it often does occur. 
The purchasing agent at the head office should take every 
possible means to keep himself thoroly in touch with the 
peculiarities of each community that is served by a line 
of yards; and while standardization should be introduced 
as far as possible, yet the aim also should be to furnish 
to each yard the kind of merchandise that can be most 
readily and satisfactorily sold. 

The feature of most line yard. systems of accounting 
is a duplicate journal form of special tabular arrange- 
ment, which is sent in to the home office daily, a copy 
being retained in the branch office, and this journal sheet 
summarizes sales, collection, expense payments and the 
like. There is usually also a monthly report of outstand- 
ing accounts, usually extending the amount into one of 
several sets of columns, according to the age of that par- 
ticular account, with space also for remarks as to cause 
of non-collection, if such remarks are called for.— 
EpirTor. | 


COMPARATIVE MANUFACTURING COSTS OF 
THICK AND THIN LUMBER 


It has been the policy of our company to cut lumber thin 
in place of thick; that is, we cut the large majority of our 
stock 1-inch and thinner, and thinner whenever possible, 
rather than to cut it heavier than 1-inch thick. 

One-inch lumber appears to be the standard by which other 
thicknesses of lumber are priced. We would like very much 
to know if you have any information, or if you have ever 
carried on a discussion in your paper in times back in 
regard to the prices on the different thicknesses of lumber, 
and how to obtain the different prices. 

For instance, if 1-inch No. 1 common quartered white oak 
is selling for $42 a thousand f. o. b. Memphis, what price 
should we ask for %-, %-, %- and %-inch No. 1 common 
quartered white oak? It is taken for granted that the 
demand for each of these thicknesses is the same. Therefore, 
the question for the millman resolves itself into which thick- 
nesses are the most profitable to cut. 

One advantage in cutting lumber less than 1-inch thick is 
the fact that it will dry out quicker. For that reason it will 
take less yard space to dry the same quantity of thin lumber 
than it would lumber 1 inch and thicker, because more feet 
can be put in a stack, the piles will be shipped quicker and 
therefore give room for other lumber. And there is quite 
a little advantage in cutting for grade that thin lumber has 
over lumber thicker than it has over 1-inch. There is also 
a saving in cutting thin lumber when quarter sawing, inas- 
much as there is not so much loss in squaring up the edges 
of thin boards as thick ones, 

Some of the disadvantages in cutting thin stock are that it 
retards the capacity of the mill greatly, inasmuch as a manu- 
facturer can not cut as many thousand feet of logs when 
he is cutting them into less than 1-inch lumber as when cut- 
ting 1-, 14-. 1%- and 2-inch. A manufacturer will cut 
the ‘same number of feet of lumber face measure when cut- 
ting thin lumber as he will in cutting l-inch, but at the 
same time the price of thin lumber is not so much as the 
price of the inch stock, hence the overhead charge and the 
cost of manufacturing will be greater in proportion than the 
price on the thick stock. A great many manufacturers feel 
that they must require $2 a thousand more for cutting thin 
lumber than for cutting heavier stock; all other expenses are 
about equal, therefore the proportion of the overhead: and 
manufacturing expense on each thousand feet to the price of 
thin lumber is much higher than the same expense to the 
price of thick lumber. 

The writer has secured a table from one or two people that 
reads as follows: “A log that will cut 1,000 feet of 1-inch 
lumber will cut the following quantities of thin lumber: 
%-inch, 1.300 feet; 5g-inch, 1,500 feet; 44-inch, 1,800 feet: 
3,-inch, 2,280 feet.” 

Therefore, according to the above, if 1-inch lumber is 
$42, %4-inch would be worth as much as 1,800 is contained 
in $42, which would be $23.33 plus $2 for additional manu- 
facturing and overhead expense, which would make the 
%-inch lumber worth $25.33. 

I know of one or two parties in Memphis who obtain the 
price of %-inch lumber in proportion to 1-inch lumber by 
subtracting one-fourth the price of 1-inch and to this remain- 
der add $2; to find the price of %-inch they subtract one- 
sixth the price of 1-inch and to this remainder add $2. 

We believe that we have explained clearly what we mean 
and have given the basis on which we work, but wish to say 
that the first table we gave above, we believe, is a little bit 
strong, and that a log that will make 1,000 feet of 1-inch will 
not make 1,500 feet of 5¢-inch lumber. 

We would be glad indeed to hear from you as to whether 
or not you have any information to offer on this subject, 
or if you think it is worthy a discussion in your paper.— 
Roy O. Martin, Manager, Nickey Bros. (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tenn. 

[The above is a very interesting communication, tak- 
ing up some practical details of an important matter 
which deserves further consideration. It is to be hoped 
that this communication will bring out further discus- 
sion. 

The question as to the comparative quantity of lumber 
of various thicknesses which may be manufactured from 
a given quantity of logs is an interesting one, but obvi- 
ously it depends to a large extent upon the gage of the 
saw that is being used. In the new official estimator 
recently published by James M. Leaver and of which a 
review recently appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
there is an interesting table upon this very subject, 
called a saw kerf estimator. Referring to this table one 
finds that it requires 1,120 feet of logs, board measure, 
to make 1,000 feet, board measure, of inch lumber when 
using a saw of No. 11 kerf, which is .12 inches in thick- 
ness or scant %-inch. With this same saw it requires 1,192 
feet board measure of logs to manufacture 1,000 feet, 
board measure, of %-inch lumber. Dividing 1,120 by 
1,192 one learns that the quantity of logs which will 
make 1,000 feet, board measure, of inch lumber will 
make 939.6 feet board measure of the thinner stock. The 
1,500 feet face measure referred to in the table which 
Mr. Martin quotes is, of course, equal to 937.5 feet, 
board measure, thus showing that a saw of this gage 
will come very close to fulfilling the requirements of this 
table as far as this thickness is concerned. 


Figuring out the showing of Mr. Leaver’s table for 
the other thicknesses and comparing them with the fig- 
ures which Mr. Martin gives results in the following: 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 
2,280 





It will be seen, therefore, that by using a saw of No. 
11 gage the figures of this table can be very closely real- 
ized. 

It would be interesting to have the experience of other 
mills, and particularly as to the larger proportion of 
overhead cost involved in the lower sawing of logs into 
thin lumber. The extra charge upon this account, how- 
ever, should be graded according to the thinness of the 
stock, obviously. These are practical questions which 
practical lumber manufacturers should be willing to dis- 
cuss with each other for their mutual benefit—Eprror. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Reports received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week from various producing centers do not seem to 
indicate any noticeable relief from the car shortage that 
has existed and, with the exception of isolated cases 
here and there where some relief has been given, the car 
shortage is just about as acute as ever and shippers are 
experiencing just as much difficulty in securing cars in 
which to move their product as they have at any time 
since the railroads really began to realize their utter 
inability to meet the demands that were being made 
upon them for transportation facilities. The two classes 
of business, however, that are being moved with a rea- 
sonable degree of promptness from the mills are lumber 
destined for Government use and materials that are to 
be used by the railroads themselves either in repairs to 
roadbeds or in repairing old cars and building new 
ones. Of course, lumber is not the only product the 
movement of which is hampered very seriously by the 
lack of transportation facilities, other lines that are 
most severely affected being coke, coal, grain, steel and 
iron, The railroads, of course, are buying large quan- 
tities of cars and are making additions to their rolling 
stock as rapidly as is possible, but never before in the 
history of the country have the transportation lines been 
called upon to accommodate such a tremendous traffic 
as has been offered them within recent months, and the 
additions that are made constantly to their equipment 
are hardly sufficient to make even an impression upon 
the existing car shortage. The effort of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ameliorate car shortage condi- 
tions by ordering roads holding borrowed cars to return 
them to the home lines are not proving efficacious in 
every instance, because the order has resulted in forcing 
the railroads to move empty cars from points where 
freight has accumulated in large quantities but not for 
movement in the direction in which the cars have to be 
sent. This is a feature of the situation resulting from 
the commission’s order that may do more harm than 
good in the end. In Chicago during the last few days 
a greater number of coal cars have been unloaded and 
released than has been the case for some time previous, 
and the efforts of the State Utilities Commission and 
other authorities to break up the practice of holding 
loaded coal cars in railroad yards and on sidings outside 
of the city seem to be meeting with a certain degree of 
success and shippers are hopeful that as a result of 
these efforts a greater number of cars will be made 
available for the movement of coal and other commodi- 
ties than has followed such attempts heretofore. 

* * * 


General business conditions thruout the country 
continue to be extremely favorable, with constantly ad- 
vancing prices in practically every line, in which advance 
lumber just now is beginning to take a small part, it 
being the very last commodity to feel the beneficial 
effects of general nrosperity sufficiently to command any- 
thing approximating satisfactory prices. Wage ad- 
vances have been the order of the day in many lines of 
industry, these being necessitated by the constantly in- 
creasing cost of living, and despite the fact that lumber 
has shared less than any other commodity in the pros- 
perity of the country some of the leading lumber manu- 
facturing concerns, both North and South, have recently 
voluntarily promulgated wage advances in order that their 
employees might be able to cope with the serious prob- 
lems arising from the high cost of living. Reports indi- 
eate that the winter season has not as yet had any serious 
deterrent effect upon building and much construction is 
in progress in practically all sections of the country. 
Reports printed on page 54 of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN covering building operations in Wisconsin show re- 
markable activity in all parts of that State and indi- 
eate that the coming year will be marked by unprece- 
dented activity in the building line. This is but a straw 
that indicates the way the wind is blowing, what is true 
of Wisconsin being true of practically all other States in 
greater or less degree. In the South, because of the high 
price of cotton, farmers in the cotton producing sections 
are unusually prosperous and lumber as well as other 
lines is feeling the effects of this prosperity. With cot- 
ton selling at 21 cents and cotton seed at $66 a ton, 
farmers are realizing more for their crop than ever 
before in their history and as a result are paying off old 
accounts that have stood for years, are rejuvenating 
their farms, building homes and altogether assuming a 
general air of prosnerity that has not been their portion 
for many years. Rice farmers, too, are reaping a rich 
harvest this year, because of the high prices prevailing 
for their product, and altogether the situation in the 
South is better than it has been for a long time. In 
the Southwest. the West and the Northwest practically 
the same conditions rule and retailers generally report a 
most satisfactory business with prospects for even more 
improvement in their line during the coming year. 

* * * 

While the railroads have met with a certain degree of 
success in providing equipment for lumber tonnage of-- 
fored by mills on the west coast, the situation in the 
Pacific Northwest still is quite serious, as indicated by 
reports of 130 mills to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, which show unshipped orders on hand for 
rail delivery of 10,779 carloads of lumber. This does 
not show accurately the condition as regards forest 
products generally, for this report includes only lumber. 
Mills are experiencing extreme difficulty in shipping 
shingles and other forest products and the total un- 
filled tonnage is much greater than that shown in this 
report. Because of the continued car shortage, mills in 
the Pacific Northwest are operating at less than normal 
capacity, production for the week covered in this report 





to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association being 14.72 
percent below normal, while orders placed during the 
week were 2.61 percent in excess of production, the total 
new business booked being 76,223,381 feet, as against 
a production of 74,235,250 feet. Shipments, however, 
were 22.14 percent below production and more than 24 
percent less than orders booked. Orders booked for the 
transcontinental rail trade amounted to 2,366 cars, while 
shipments by rail amounted to only 1,684 cars. The 
unshipped balance of orders for rail delivery totals 269,- 
475,000 feet. In the cargo trade a somewhat better 
record is noted, new business booked amounting to 10,- 
835,365 feet, while clearances were 10,906,551 feet. A 
start evidently has been made in the direction of relieving 
the shortage of ocean tonnage and as a result shipments 
for export are beginning to increase. Some extensive 
shipments are being made to Australia, notably from 
Bellingham, Wash., where one vessel is reported as about 
ready to sail for Sydney with 1,000,000 feet; another 
cleared for Port Pirie with 1,400,000 feet, another took 
on a cargo of 1,000,000 feet for Australia, while a British 
steamship is reported to have been closed for December 
loading to carry 2,000,000 feet, for delivery at a U. K. 
port, of which cargo 200,000 feet will be spruce to be 
used for aeroplane construction. California white and 
sugar pine and redwood manufacturers all report a heavy 
demand, while Inland Empire mills continue to experi- 
ence a heavy call, sufficient in fact practically to take up 
all of the available stocks in shipping condition. Thus 
it may be seen that conditions in the West slowly are 
improving, and if this improved demand with better 
prices continues when the car shortage is relieved manu- 
facturers in that territory will have nothing of which to 
complain, but will find opportunity to make good the 
losses that have been their portion during the recent lean 
years. 
* * * * 

Some of the southern yellow pine mills that withdrew 
from the market several weeks ago in order to clear up 
their order files have succeeded in shipping out about all 
of the business they had on hand that had been taken 
at the prevailing low prices and are now coming into the 
market again and are accepting business at the new 
values, which are considerably in excess of prices that 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TIMBER OWNERS 


In next week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be printed an article by 
Stewart Edward White, author of ‘‘The Blazed 
Trail’? and other stories, on the tree-killing 
beetle of California and remedies for its depreda- 
tions. Written in the attractive style character- 
istic of this author this article deals with a sub- 
ject of tremendous interest and importance in a 
way that can not fail to attract the attention of 
every owner, present or prospective, of western 
pine timberlands. Don’t miss this article in the 
issue of Dec. 9. 











ruled sixty days ago. Some very accurate and interest- 
ing information as to market values of southern yellow 
pine may be found in the market columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, hence it is unnecessary to repeat those 
figures here, but reference to the market reports will 
show that southern pine manufacturers now are securing 
much more satisfactory prices for the material that they 
are enabled to ship than they received before the big 
demand and consequent car shortage came into evidence. 
Reports from some of the principal producing centers in- 
dicate that the mills are getting a heavy demand for 
sawing orders of all kinds, the call for timbers being espe- 
cially heavy. Stringers and bridge timbers are in de- 
mand, and the railroads are making heavy requisitions 
upon the mills for car material, including car sills, deck- 
ing, lining, siding and roofing, and mills’in the Caleasieu 
district, especially, are enjoying a heavy demand for con- 
struction timbers and for oil rigs. Pretty good evidence 
of the situation as regards yard stock demand and prices 
may be gained from the figures quoted in some of the 
market reports, notably dimension, 16-foot, at $3 and 
$3.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, $4 and $4.50 
off list; 22- and 24-foot, $7 and $7.50 off. When these 
prices are compared with the prices made only a short 
time ago of $9, $9.50 and $10 off list it may be noted 
that values have stiffened perceptibly and that manufac- 
turers are enjoying a demand for their product sufficient 
to warrant them in asking prices more nearly promising 
a satisfactory profit than those that have ruled the greater 
part of the present year. Southern yellow pine manu- 
facturers begin to look forward to a big demand from 
Mexico early in the coming year, as conditions slowly 
are becoming more promising in that country. Already 
some business is being done, the principal lumber ship- 
ments to that country going forward by water, but a 
tremendous quantity of material will be required for the 
rebuilding and rehabilitating of railroads and mines 
in that country when conditions once more are restored 
to something approaching normal, and this big demand 
the southern pine mills expect to be called upon to sup- 
ply. The outlook for the export business in the South 


also is more encouraging and altogether manu‘. »\; 
of southern yellow a have cause to look for, “oe 
the opening of the coming year with assurance at it 
will be one of the best they have experienced. 

* * * 


With demand fully up to normal and consta:iiy ip. 
creasing, and with buyers urging manufactu's to 
make prompt deliveries of the material of whi: they 
stand so much in need, the hardwood trade is <peri- 
encing the same difficulty in securing transpo: ‘ation 
facilities as are manufacturers of other woods. South 
and West, and for fear that this inability ts make 
shipment may result in a plethora of stocks whe: ship. 
ping conditions are relieved many of the manu? ictur. 
ers are curtailing their operations and reducin: their 
output to a basis more nearly equal their shi: iment, 
The stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation of the United States, just recently sext out 
to members of that association, shows increases jp 
some grades of stocks on hand of oak, chestnut, poplar 
and cottonwood, but there were decreases in other 
grades that fully offset these increases and as a result 
stocks have been kept down. With the policy of cur. 
tailment being put into effect, these stocks will not be 
permitted to accumulate and manufacturers seem de- 
termined to hold the situation well in hand. The 
hardwood market continues to show increasing strength 
and higher prices prevail on practically all lines and 
especially on oak—white and red—chestnut, poplar 
and cottonwood. The furniture factories and imple- 
ment factories continue to operate at their capacity, 
being busier than is usual at this season, and of course 
their requirements in the various grades of hardwood 
that they use are heavier than ordinarily is the case, 
while in addition to this trade there has been a con- 
tinued heavy demand for all building grades, because 
of the continued building activity thruout the country, 
A strong call has been noted for cherry, walnut, ma- 
hogany and other high priced woods, but stocks of all 
of them are reported to be scarce and prices hold high 
and firm. Evansville, Ind., reports poplar lumber show- 
ing a particularly strong tendency, ash in fair demand, 
beech moving well, cherry and chestnut.in fair demand, 
a good call for cottonwood, elm ruling strong, the de- 
mand for red and sap gum constantly showing increas- 
ing strength, with all the other lines moving at a sat- 
isfactory rate. All of the hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers who cater to the furniture trade report 
a good demand and none have complaint to make ex- 
cept that of inability to make delivery as promptly as 
they would like. Wholesalers in the North report that 
remaining stocks of northern hardwood are all in 
strong demand, with prices being advanced and no 
keen disposition to make sales evident. Stocks of 
birch, maple and basswood are much below normal, 
with an unusually strong demand prevailing, and buy- 
ers find it especially hard to fill their requirements for 
thick stock. In fact, this report is almost the rule at 
all of the distributing centers, thick stocks being 
extremely scarce and hard to secure. 

* * oe 


- Hemlock manufacturers certainly have been having 
their innings and as a result of the heavy calls that 
have been made upon them stocks at the mills have 
become badly decreased and shippers really are expe- 
riencing difficulty in getting together enough dry 
stocks in shipping condition to supply the calls that 
are made upon them. Northern white pine continues 
to move at a most satisfactory rate, the greatest 
trouble other than that of wrestling with inadequate 
transportation facilities being the inability of the 


‘manufacturers to supply the demand for uppers and 


thick stocks as fast as they are required. Recent ad- 
vances have been noted on white pine and the, northern 


mills are getting good prices for all of the material _ 


that they are able to ship. North Carolina pine con- 
tinues to show gratifying strength and, while sales re- 
ported bv the principal mills for the last week were 
smaller than for the week previous, prices have Te- 
mained firm. Reports from the eastern distributing 
centers indicate that buyers who had expected an eas- 
ing off of values for North Carolina pine have been 
greatly disappointed and that the only changes that 
have occurred invariably have been tendencies toward 
higher levels, and indications all are of continued ad- 
vances. Buyers and producers both have been sparring 
for openings, manufacturers being firm in their deter 
mination not to sell for future delivery on present 
prices while buyers have attempted to be just as firm 
in refusing to place orders for future delivery at ad- 
vanced prices. However, the buyers have been at 
some disadvantage, for the demand from the ultimate 
consumer has been so pressing that they have been 
forced to place their orders with the manufacturers 
on terms named by the latter. This is a mighty com 
fortable feeling for the North Carolina pine mant 
facturer, who for so long was at the other end 0! the 
argument and had to submit to practically any terms 
named by the buyer, in order to be able to move any 
reasonable proportion of his stock. Manufac'urers 
along the south Atlantic coast are much better satis- 
fied with the situation now than they have been for 
some time, and if they could but secure relief fro: the 
strenuous car shortage they would begin to fee: that 
1916 has not been such a bad year after all for the 
lumber trade. Cypress continues to hold a command 
ing position in the market, with few changes noted, 
prices remaining firm, stocks low and manufacturers 
confronting the difficulty of securing cars. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 





DOMESTIC 

. the coast of Andalusia the American steamer Chemung 
sic oe and sunk by a German submarine Nov. 27. 
oe cen ign trade of the United State 

-, ¢ye year ended Nov. 1 foreign trade of the Unite ates 
fond in. value $7,468,000, an increase of $1,500,000 

. che corresponding period of 1915 and $2,500,000 over 

s+ af 1914, according to report of the Department of 
Commerce, October exports were less by $24,400,000 than 
those of September, but October imports were $12,400,000 
lareer. than those of September. The lessened October 
exports are regarded as merely seasonal, 

».yort from the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome says that the combined current year’s wheat crops of 
fourtcen countries are estimated at 73.4 percent less than 
those of last year. The total is placed at 2,222,194,000 


is, or 92.6 percent of the 5-year average, The corn 
y the United States is estimated at 86.5 percent of 





ear and 97.6 percent of the 5-year average. Use of 
interned German vessels to bring beef and other foodstuffs 
from the Argentine Republic was suggested in New York 
City last week. Nov. 25 Chicago women declared a boycott 





‘s until the price of “good” eggs of 50 cents a dozen: 
is Jossened : a similar two weeks’ boycott is under way in New 
for export. Butter sold last week at Elgin, Ill., at 42 cents 
a pound, wholesale, the highest price ever recorded in that 
butter center. ‘ — iia ; 

According to Census Bureau estimate, the population o: 
continental United States by Jan. 1 next will be 102,826,309 
and, with outlying possessions, 113,309,285. The Treasury 
Department, using a different method of calculation, estimates 
the continental population at 103,020,000 on Nov. 1. 

In furtherance of a national campaign to “stop the war” 
the New York branch of the American National Committee 
was perfected last week. Similar branches are to be estab- 
lished thruout the country. Their aim is to crystallize sentt- 
ment so that any peace movement made by the President wili 
receive the united support of the country. 

Dec. 2 what is designated as the “greatest exposition of 
the animal industry that the world has ever known” began 
in Chicago. It has on exhibit $10,000,000 worth of horses, 
cattle ete. and will be attended by stockmen from all over 
the country, by delegates from South America and by repre- 
sentatives of fourteen agricultural colleges. 

Chicago was closed Nov. 27 to all shipments of cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine from points west of the Missouri 
River, an embargo due to fear of a new outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Similar embargoes were imposed by authori- 
ties in central, western and southwestern States. 


Washington 


Twenty thousand acres of grassland and woodland known 
as the Ham’s Creek basin were detached from the Routt 
national forest in northwestern Colorado last week by execu- 
tive order. ‘The land is adaptable to agriculture and will 
be opened to homesteaders. 


Report of the United States Treasury published Nov. 25 
showed that the country had $4,024,095,762 in circulation 
Nov. 1, about half the circulation being in gold, an increase 
over the 1915 record of $454,878,188. Theoretically, this 
gives to every man, woman and child in the United States a 
$39.28 interest in the total. 


For the year ended June 30 internal revenue taxes collected 
in the United States amounted to $512,723,287, nearly $100,- 
000,000 more than in the previous corresponding period. 
Corporations paid $57,000,000 and individuals $68,000,000 
income taxes. Fermented liquors show a decreased revenue 
——: distilled spirits, tobacco and cigars show an 
ncrease, 


Congress is expected to give the naval bill prompt consid- 
eration next month. It will carry an appropriation of nearly 
$400,000,000. The House naval subcommittee is considering 
final figures for displacements of three new battleships and 
purchase of 500-horsepower aeroplane engines; the largest 
now available in the market is about 200 horsepower. 


As a step in military preparedness and to facilitate codper- 
ation by the coast guard, the lighthouse service and other 
Government agencies, Congress will be asked to appropriate 
$600,000, to be used in installing radio powers and telephone 
lines along the entire coast line of the country. 


Contract was awarded by the Naval Department Noy. 27 
to a Pacific coast company for construction of one 35-knot 
scout cruiser. It is to be delivered within thirty months and 
to cost $4,975,000. 


Nov. 27 the United States Supreme Court received the 
transcript in the case of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Guif 
Railroad, chosen to test the Adamson &8-hour law, declared 
unconstitutional by a Federal district court last week. 
Motion to advance the case for immediate hearing will be 
made Dec. 4. 





FOREIGN 


American manufacture will be well represented at the 
Lyons (France) wholesale fair, to be held in March, 1917, 
according to plans of a strong committee representing Ameri- 
can interests and working with similar bodies in France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Russia, Switzerland and other 


countries. They will bring together manufacturers and 
wholesale buyers from all over the world. 


New Zealand’s entire wool crop has been bought by the 
British Government at 55 percent advance over the 1913-14 
price. The army council has announced maximum prices for 
hay, oats straw and wheat straw in the United Kingdom 
and stated that the prescribed maxima are not to be ex- 
ceeded ; those for both producers and distributers are fixed. 


Sir Hiram Maxim, famous scientist and inventor of the 
— system of fire arms, died in London, Enlgand, 
Nov. 24, 


Nov. 24 a protocol was signed by the American-Mexican 
Commission, providing for withdrawal within forty days of 
American troops from Mexico, granting the right of United 
States troops to pursue bandits into Mexico and leaving to 
the officers of armies of both nations arrangements for co- 
operation against bandits. Francisco Villa’s troops were 
defeated in an attack on Chihuahua City Nov. 23. Villistas 
occupied the city Nov. 25 but were driven out. 

Gold, silver, paper money, securities, drafts, letters of 
credit and negotiable instruments or documents relating to 
the transfer of money, credit or securities will be treated as 
contraband by the English Government, according to a royal 
proclamation issued last week. 


French troops capture Dobrimir, north of Monastir, and 
Serbs take possession of Parolovo Nov. 23; Italians make new 
progress west of Monastir; Roumanians repulse attacks in 
the Alt River Valley; Teuton forces reach east bank of the 
Cerna River, perilling Orsova. Austro-Germans capture two 
towns on the Danube River Nov. 24; Germans reach Alt 
River in Wallachia; Roumanians and Russians resume offen- 
sive in Dobrudja, taking five towns; Allies gain ground on 
nearly all the Macedonian front. The Greek provisional 
Government, in revolt of King Constantine, declared war 
against Germany and Bulgaria No. 25; Roumanians attacked 
on three sides by German, Austrian and Bulgarian troops. 
Austro-German invading armies unite in the Alt Valley, their 
vanguard only forty-seven miles from Bucharest, Nov. 26; 
armistice of six weeks thru American influence is discussed. 
Central Powers capture the whole Alt River line in Roumania 
and seize the city of Alexandria Nov. 27; Roumanian army 
retreating from Orsova is trapped; Serbs have strategic suc- 
cesses at the Macedonian front; on the Tripoli frontier Arabs 
defeat French troops, the latter losing 20,000. British make 
successful attack near Makuvovo, Macedonia, and repel at- 
tacks on the Ancre River, Nov. 28; French capture hill near 
Monastir; Bulgarians are within 37 miles of Bucharest. 

Coronation of Charles, king of Hungary, as successor to 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph is scheduled for Dec, 18. 
The new ruler wiil assume the name Charles IV. 





EXHIBITS SHOW THE WAY TO LARGE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Amer- 
ican consular agents, writers and investigators of for- 
eign trade conditions, are unanimous in criticising Amer- 
ican methods of seeking foreign trade. They all main- 
tain that) American manufacturers do not display any 
desire to meet the demands of foreign buyers, but insist 
upon selling goods made in America for Americans to 
satisfy the desires of foreigners for goods made to suit 
their own ideas. It is all very well to be patriotic and 
believe that American made goods are the best in the 
world, but no good can be obtained by trying to thrust 
them down the protesting throats of people of other na- 
tionalities. To attempt to do so shows a lack of tact. 
The Yankee salesman goes to Europe and attempts to 
force Europeans to buy goods made for American con- 
sumption and fails. Then the manufacturer that sends 
him blames the Europeans for being obstinate! 

Germany has built up a wonderful export business 
during a comparatively short time. Evidently the Ger- 
mans employed the correct methods to get and hold this 
trade. American manufacturers today are eagerly look- 
ing forward to expanding their foreign trade and this 
is especially true of lumber manufacturers. It is true 
that Germany does not export any appreciable amount of 
lumber but the same fundamental principles that govern 
success in selling cloth, clothing, chemicals or any other 
merchandise govern success in selling lumber. To those 
American manufacturers that are thinking of engaging 
in foreign trade a study of German methods will prob- 


ably he very interesting. The efforts of the Germans 
seem to have been turned especially toward imitating 
the native goods manufactured in the country to which 
exports were sent, first finding out what the require- 
ments were and then manufacturing the article. This 


condition is understood by England and with the view 
of securing Germany’s foreign trade a collection of 
Geran manufactured articles was made and after 
being displayed thruout England is now being shown in 
the colonies. The following article was printed under a 
Torento date line in the Jron Age of this activity: 


Within one month after the outbreak of the present Euro- 
Pea war British consular agents thruout the world began 
the ‘lection of samples of all kinds of goods manufactured 
in Germany or Austria and found in the markets thruout 
the _world. Thousands of samples of textiles, clothing, 
hardware, tools and machinery were collected, and the 
Wholesale and retail prices of each were obtained and affixed 
to ‘1c goods, The articles were brought together in Eng- 
lan’, exhibited in important cities, and finally sent to Can- 
ada or the information of that country in turn. They 
have just been exhibited in this city, where hundreds of 
muliacturers’ representatives visited the display with 
grecc interest. 

i articles were obtained from over sixty different coun- 
i cf the globe. The characteristic German commercial 
UMiovcness of method is evident everywhere. None of the 
BO Suggests German taste or art, as observed in the vari- 
isplays made by Germany and Austria in past inter- 
— a. expositions. Instead, almost every article looks 
zo © were made in the country from which the British 
epi r obtained it. Turkish fezzes, Russian countrymen’s 
‘ ** Watch-chains, African machetes and Oriental siiks 
s<Con) do net look at all German. Everything is pat- 

‘in the exact style to which the prospective buyer is 
. comed, Swatches of textiles are there, which show 
for Patterns of interest to the Asian or African country 
ae whieh they were destined. Clothing for men, women 
at nildren is cut and finished in the peculiar styles in 
“on in the places where it is to be worn, 
pi metal manufacturer will be interested particularly in 
ays se of hardware. Most of the German-made pliers 

* “ippers were bought right in Canada. ‘They are a 


ous 
ni 


( 
ter 


little rougher in finish than those made in Connecticut, for 
instance, and some show traces of hand work. All of them 
were put down in Canada at a discount of 60 percent from 
the retail selling prices—a margin liberal enough to over- 
come a good deal of sentiment. Locks (mostly sheet metal 
kinds for drawers and cupboard doors), bits, gimlets ete. 
show the same ratio of retail to wholesale prices. 

Some surprising comparisons of price between American 
and German goods are possible. Barn lanterns for 30 cents, 
alarm clocks for 28 cents, sewing machines for $8, $9 and 
$10, assorted two-blade pocket knives for 90 cents per card 
of twelve, and one-bladed pocket knives with cast iron 
handles for 4 cents each, show the possibilities of cheap 
manufacture. Almost all the prices quoted for articles ex- 
hibited were c. i. f. port of destination. The German manu- 
facturer put his offers in the form most convenient to the 
buyer in every case. Terms on many of the articles were 
six months with 5 percent discount for cash. 

Among oddities of hardware are hand-forged spade and 
hoe heads, sold in South and East Africa for the native to 
fit with a rough handle cut in the woods. These were made 
for 5 cents each. Machetes or cane-cutting knives with 
wooden handles cost $1 each, up to $1.50 for the longest. 
A small screw plate with four dies and four taps was sold 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, compiled from reports from 154 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Nov. 24, shows 
orders on hand 29,214 cars, or 618,- 
518,808 feet; orders received dur- 
ing the week 4,478 cars, or 94,808,- 
216 feet, making a total of 33,692 
cars, or 713,327,024 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted to 
3,607 cars, or 76,367,404 feet, leav- 
ing a balance of orders on hand 
of 30,085 cars, or 636,959,620 feet. 
Production for the week at the 154 
mills included in this report 
amounted to 88,622,330 feet, 
against a normal production for 
these mills for the same period of 
105,864,808 feet. Thus actual pro- 
duction was below normal 17,242,- 
478 feet, or 16.29 percent. Orders 
exceeded production for the week 
6,185,886 feet—6.98 percent—and 
were in excess of shipments for the 
week 18,440,812 feet, or 24.15 per- 
cent. Shipments were below nor- 
mal production 29,497,404, or 27.86 
percent, and orders were less than 
normal production 11,056,592 feet, 
or 10.44 percent. The increase in 
orders compared with last report 
was 18,440,812 feet, or 2.98 per- 
cent. The report shows a gain in 
unfilled orders on hand of more 
than 1,000 cars, the report for the 
week ended Nov. 17 showing un- 
filled orders on hand of 29,162 cars 
and the report as of Nov. 24 show- 
ing such orders to be 30,085 cars. 
In this report 21,172 feet is used 
as the basis for carload, this being 
the average sized car shipped in 
October. 
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for 75 cents. Razors for use in northern Africa, a flat 
blade in the roughest sort of wood handle, were sold for 
3 cents each. Besides this were razors of familiar type 
and finish, priced wholesale at $11.70 a dozen, retailing at 
$2.50 each—a liberal margin of profit. Nails mounted on 
cards were sold for 1% cents a pound for base sizes c. i. f, 
Nigeria and at 3 cents a pound in Manchuria and Morocco, 
but always dimensioned, packed and listed at the prevail- 
ing units of size, weight and quantity as well as currency. 

There are many samples of coarse and fine cloths on 
which the description is embroidered in chainstitch (by 
machine) in Arabic, Turkish or Chinese. There are blankets 
from a 4-pound 60x90-inch army for 43 cents retail, to 
soft finish camel’s-hair at $2 and $4 each. Clockwork toy 
locomotives for 87 cents, and $1.75 a dozen, and toy steam 
engines with alcohol lamps for $1.90 a dozen, give an idea 
of the manufacturing possibilities of German toymakers. A 
3-burner oil stove for cooking was sold for 87 cents, and a 
glass hand-lamp with reflector for 6 cents. 

No manufacturer can look over this remarkable collec- 
tion of goods without being impressed with the care that 
must have been given to the design of each article. The 
patterns must have been obtained by agents who went to 
the foreign countries and learned the desires of the inhabi- 
tants. Infinite detail was worked out in arranging dimen- 
sions, packing, price lists and terms of sale, so that the 
transaction could be carried out easily. As a result the 
goods became staples in the markets of each country. 

It is also evident that the increase of wages which pro- 
ceeded in Germany and Austria before the war had not 
reached the point where hand labor became more expensive 
than machine work. Many of the articles exhibited are 
obviously hand-made, particularly hand-forged. All of these 
could be made more cheaply by machine methods. Wooden 
handles, plane blocks and other wooden parts frequently 
bear marks of hand fashioning or trimming, and are not as 
well finished as American-made goods of the same kind. 
Much of the exhibit is of a quality which would not be a 
source of pride to an American manufacturer. In this re 
spect, however, there is always a difference of opinion be- 
tween the manufacturer who wants to do his best and the 
one who desires to meet the wants of the buyer. Whoever 
can do both at once is extremely fortunate. 

The difference between doing a large export business and 
doing little or none is merely a difference in thoroness, 
United States manufacturers may well learn, with British 
and Canadians, that the way to a large foreign trade is in 
the direction of finding out what the buyer wants and giv- 
ing him that thing, in the way he wants it. 


MOVES TWO-CENTURY-OLD HOUSE ON SCOWS 


SALEM, Mass., Nov. 28.—The famous old two and one- 
half story wooden house on Elm Street, Salem, built of 
sturdy New England white pine and oak two hundred 
years ago, is in such a remarkable state of preservation 
that it is to be moved on scows to Manchester, one of 
the famous summer resorts of the North Shore. A Man- 
chester woman was so entranced by the quaint attractive- 
ness and general atmosphere of comfort and stability 
about the two-century-old structure that she has become 
the owner and will make it her future Manchester resi- 
dence. One of the famous features of the ancient house 
is a hand-carved newel post and rails which decorate the 
staircase. It is said that this o!d house which has re- 
tained all the virtues of its youth so wonderfully well 
was built by a God-fearing Salem man who figured in 
the last stages of the famous Salem witchcraft sensa- 
tion, recorded prominently in the histories of early colo- 
nial days. People who admire the wooden houses of 
simple, sturdy type whi¢h were the universal New Eng- 
land home of olden days are looking up the history of 
the place. They are watching the moving operations 
with much interest, altho there is no question but that 
the house will stand the journey well, the only worry 
being the brick chimney, which must be carefully shored 
up with wooden props. 
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REFERENDUM TELLS WHY LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


The Good of the Public Is Paramount—Competition Is 
Unduly Destroying Natural Resources 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—In sending out a refer- 
endum to its members regarding the advisability of per- 
mitting codperative agreements under Federal supervision 
in those industries which involve primary natural resour- 
ees the Chamber of Commerce of the United States em- 
phasises that the public interest is the paramount point 
to be considered. The plan is to make it possible for the 
Federal Trade Commission to go beyond its present 
powers and formulate constructive plans under which an 
industry may operate to the common benefit of consum- 
ers, workmen and producers. The necessity of efficient 
utilization of natural resources and of appropriate legis- 
lation has been recognized by the public and the principal 
question now seems to be as to what are the proper meth- 
ods and the form this legislation should take. In the 
hope of securing information regarding this a special 
committee was appointed, at whose recommendation the 
referendum is being sent out, the vote on which is ex- 
pected to be completed early in January. 


The national chamber committee confined itself to a 
study of the timber, ores and deposits of useful metals, 
and the deposits of useful minerals which are a source 
of heat, light and power. The recommendation is like- 
wise limited to the same industries. The committee con- 
tends that the legislation in mind will in no sense en- 
croach upon State jurisdiction, tho the form which 
remedial agreements among individual operators should 
take is not set forth, it being the understanding of the 
committee that different industries may well require dif- 
ferent forms of agreement. The contention of the com- 
mittee is that during the last twenty-five years competi- 
tion between operatives in natural resources has been so 
keen that the waste of the natural resources as well as 
the life of the employees has become appalling. Some 
industries are allowed to codperate, as for example the 
railways in hauling coal from a certain section may make 
common rates but producers of the coal can not act in 
common to preserve the supply or to obtain its efficient 
distribution. 

Increased consumption of natural resources is becoming 
truly alarming when the total available supply is con- 
sidered, and this consumption is augmented greatly by 
the waste made necessary by the present alleged un- 
avoidable methods of business conduct. 


H. Fahey, a newspaper publisher of Boston, Mass., and 
formerly president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Charles 8S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Southern Pine Association, and Dr. 
Charles R. Van Hise, a well known geologist and presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 





MODEL BUNGALOW IN PARADE ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Guessing Contest Keeps Interest at Fever Heat— 
Given Away for a Playhouse at Fair’s End 


StuTrgart, ARK., Nov. 25.—No matter how attractive 
a structure may be in itself unless the surroundings are 
correspondingly pleasing to the eye the architectural 
beauty of the building is lessened. Thus no matter how 
attractive and-homelike a bungalow may be and look, 
unless the yard and other surroundings are equally beau- 
tiful the effect is destroyed. The Arkmo Lumber Co., of 
Stuttgart, Ark., realizes this and brought out the idea 
very handily in a bungalow used as a float in the parade 
at the Stuttgart fair and rice carnival just concluded 
here. A small model bungalow was built with a wide 
front porch and then placed on the back of a float. 
The front part of the float was converted into the sort 
of yard that is best adapted to the display of a bunga- 
low and small trees were planted. Around the yard a 
neat picket fence was built, over which vines were 
trailed. As a home really is never a home without at 
least one child, the youngster seen in the accompanying 
illustration was induced to sit on the front porch. The 
display of this float in the parade caused a great deal 
of favorable comment by those in attendance at the fair. 

The Arkmo company realizes that a large part of the 
benefit to be obtained from advertising of this kind lies 
in retaining the interest of the public in the exhibit. 
Consequently it was determined to give the bungalow 
away the last day of the fair to the girl under twelve 
years of age who guessed the closest to the number of 
nails used in building the bungalow. With such a splen- 
did playhouse in prospect it is safe to say that the very 
young ladies of the city indulged in some hard thinking 
as to the number of nails in the building and incidentally 
got their parents to thinking of house construction— 


FIRE PROTECTION OF SECOND GROWTH PINE ::2¢ED 


Needed as a Source of Wood Pulp — Appropvriation 
From Assembly to Be Sought 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 25.—At the drainage conven. 
tion just closed here Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt brought out 
in a short talk the fact that the enforcement of the 
State forest fire law is of primary importance to those 
who are interested in drainage districts. He told of the 
activities of outside capital in seeking sites upon which 
to build paper mills and said that the State Geological 
and Economic Survey has on file a number of letters 
‘inquiring about suitable sites for such mills. He pointed 
out that the manufacture of paper pulp requires large 
investments and the assurance of a permanent supply of 
timber. Swamp land which is to be drained and become 
agricultural land will supply a satisfactory amount of 
timber for years, but eventually the supply will run out, 
This source of supply may be found in the poorer pine 
lands of the region from which the virgin timber hag 
already been cut. Over these lands fires are allowed to 
burn almost at will and as a result a large part of the 
young timber is killed. It is only where the assurance 
of a permanent supply of timber can be secured that 
pulp mills can be established so it is very greatly to the 
interest of all owners of swamp timber to see that the 
nearby pine lands are protected from fire. The present 
State forest fire law is said to amply provide for this 
ease if a sufficient appropriation can be secured from the 
next general assembly. 





ORDERS FOR CARS KEEP COMING IN GREAT VOLUME 


Railroads Continue Their Inquiries and Requisitions, 
Despite Rumors of Relief from Shortage 


Notwithstanding predictions and some evidence of an 
approaching relief in the car shortage situation there is 
no let-up in railroad orders or inquiries for freight cars, 
The total number of cars ordered since the first of the 
month, nearly 35,000, makes November a record month. 
The year will close with business of the car builders 
comparing very favorably with previous prosperous years, 
The lean summer months are forgotten. Heavy buying 
in the last three months has brought up the average. 
The total number of cars ordered since Jan. 1 is ap- 

proximately 150,000. 





During the last quarter of a century the + 
yearly drain upon America’s sources of 
petroleum has increased over sixfold. The 
Geological Survey estimates that the de- 
posits of petroleum as yet undeveloped will ‘= 
searcely furnish a supply for more than "* 
thirty years. The committee points out 
that altho such early exhaustion of other 
natural resources does not threaten, they 
all have the same tendency toward extinc- 
tion. Estimates of the original stand of 
timber in this country place it at 5,200,- 
000,000,000 feet board measure, while the 
Forest Service estimates that the present 
stand of merchantable saw timber is 2,767,- 
000,000,000 board feet. 

Another direct result from the haste ren- 
dered imperative by uncontrolled and ruth- 
less competition is the toll of human life 
and injury exacted yearly in those indus- 
tries engaged in placing primary natural resources upon 
the market. The latest estimates, according to the com- 
mittee, indicate that 25,000 deaths a year result from 
industrial accidents in the United States. Over 4,000 of 
these occur in metal mining, coal mining and the lumber 
industry; the three industries employing 1,400,000 men. 
The Government supervision which the committee includes 
in its recommendation, it believes, should occur thru the 
Federal Trade Commission, which has facilities for com- 
ing to conclusions about the public interest in each case 
and about the methods of operation and their bearing 
upon proper conservation and utilization, as well as their 
efficiency in safeguarding life and limb. The committee 
declares that the recommended legislation does not con- 
stitute a departure from the course of Federal legislation, 
but accords with the purpose of enactments of recent 
years. 

As is the custom the national chamber also submits an 
abstract of the arguments against the committee’s re- 
port in sending out the referendum. The principal argu- 
ments against adopting the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are: (a) The States rather than the national Gov- 
ernment have direct jurisdiction over the industries in 
question; (b) remedial State legislation is required in- 
stead of Federal legislation; (c) the report apparently 
contemplates that the natural resources should continue 
in the hands of private owners, whereas there are reasons 
for making the ownership national; (d) changed methods 
of distribution rather than alterations in the conditions 
of competition are needed; (e) large operating units are 
more efficient than small codperating ones; (f) standardi- 
zation of competition and codperative action now legal 
can remedy existing conditions; (g) attempts to have the 
present generation pay, in increased prices or otherwise, 
the cost of preserving resources now unused or unre- 
munerative for future generations may lead to great 
waste. 

The committee was composed of the following: Chair- 
man, W. L. Saunders, of New York, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and for- 
merly president of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers; William B. Clark, professor of geology at Johns 
Hopkins University and Maryland State Geologist; John 
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ARKMO LUMBER CO. 





MODEL BUNGALOW USED TO DRAW TRADE BY ARKANSAS RETAIL COMPANY 


which was exactly what the Arkmo Lumber Co. wanted. 
The model bungalow was won by Elsie Laughan who 
guessed that it took just 5,800 nails to built it. The 
exact number was 5,745. 





LAW APPLIES ONLY TO OPERATING DEPARTMENTS 


LitTTLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 27.—The Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision that night watchmen, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers and other employees not engaged in 
operating departments are not reckoned within the State 
10-hour law, and that companies employing them longer 
than ten hours a day are not subject to prosecution. The 
case was appealed from the Bradley Circuit Court by the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., which was indicted for violating 
the 10-hour law by employing a night watchman from 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m., or 12 hours a day. 





LUMBERMEN TO ENTER DYE-MAKING BUSINESS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 27.—Otis A. Felger, presi- 
dent of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., also president 
of the Felger-Robbins Co., is one of the active promoters 
of a new organization formed in Cuba for the manufac- 
ture of dyes, which, it is declared, will place the United 
States in a commanding position by means of access to a 
source of supply of a product equal to, if not better, than 
the German product. 

Associated actively with Mr. Felger is J. H. Mitchell, 
of Havana, Cuba, who is in Grand Rapids conferring 
with Mr. Felger. A company has been formed under the 
name of the Felger-Mitchell Co., with general offices and 
manufacturing plant at Havana. The American head- 
quarters is to be in Grand Rapids. The source of supply 
will be the jungles of Cuba and the dyes are of a veges 
table character, produced from Cuban woods of several 
kinds, chiefly from the campechy tree. It has been dis- 
covered that woods of tropical growth possess qualities 
of rare tinctorial value for dyes. 

Earl H. Felger, son of Otis A. Felger, will be in charge 
of a department of the work in Cuba, and will leave for 
the island this week. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway has 
entered the market for 1,000 ventilated 
box cars and 2,000 steel gondola cars. 
The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway is getting prices on 500 to 
1,000 wooden underframe box and 50 to 
100 tank cars. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road, reported considering the purchase of 
500 furniture cars, has issued a formal in- 
quiry. The Union Pacific Railroad is in 
the market for 2,500 refrigerator cars. 
Active inquiries involve about 20,000 cars. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
ordered 1,000 stock cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway is building 500 stock 
cars in its own shops. Steel car business 
which was placed last week includes 2,000 
hoppers for the Union Railroad, a subsid- 
iary of the United States Steel Corporation, 
awarded to the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
the Ralston Steel Car Co.; 2,000 hopper ears for the 
New York Central Lines, to be built by the Standard 
Steel Car Co.; 500 hopper cars ordered from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. by the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, and 159 additional cars for the Carnegie 
Steel Co. ordered from Ralston. 


A SAWMILL MEDICINE FOR SICK BOILERS 


Hardwood manufacturers who may be having trouble 
with scale in their boilers will be interested in a sug- 
gestion made by a recent writer in the Woodworker. After 
insisting that boiler compounds should be prescribed for 
the particular sort of water that is being used, which 
should be sent to some chemical laboratory for a pre 
scription, he says: 

“In isolated plants, where it is not practicable to have 
this done, a fairly efficient and very inexpensive boiler 
compound can be made by boiling oak bark, oak sawdust 
or mahogany sawdust in water, and using the liquor pro- 
duced directly into the feed water. A small amount of 
caustic soda or soda ash, if it can be conveniently and 
cheaply obtained, will increase the efficiency of the com- 
pound. Boiling the wood produces a dilute. solution of 
tannic acid, which precipitates earthy matter, whereas 
the soda tends to precipitate the alkali. Tannic acid 
corrodes iron surfaces, hence must be used with circum- 
spection.” 


FIRE CAUSES HEAVY LOSS AT A MILL PLANT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 29.—Only a timely change in 
the direction of the wind prevented the complete desiruc- 
tion of the plant and properties of the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., of Alexandria, by a fire that attacked that 
plant Sunday and destroyed 5,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, the dry shed, the stables and stock. The change 
in the wind prevented the loss of the mill and office 
buildings. The loss on lumber, dry shed, stables and 
stock amounted to between $150,000 and $200,000, the 
loss being partly covered by insurance. 

Announcement is made that the company will resume 
operation of its plant as soon as the trams and sheds 
that were destroyed can be replaced. 
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“INSURANCE MEN CONDEMN SHINGLE ROOFS 


Wooden Roof Blamed for Fires—Committee to Boost 
Use of Substitute Roofings 


LovisvILLE, Ky., Nov. 28.—The shingle roof came in 
for a ‘‘panning’’ during the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of Kentucky, 
held at the Seelbach Hotel last week. A. I. Macpherson, 
president of the association, who is special agent for the 
St, Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, in his address set everyone thinking on the 
shingle matter. Mr. Macpherson said: 

Several conflagrations occurring in the South during the 
early part of the year are a forcible reminder of the hazard 
of the shingle roof as a distributer of fire. In Nashville, for 
instance, burning shingles were blown over a clear space 
of 1,800 feet, alighting upon and igniting shingle roofs, with 
the result that thirty-four blocks were destroyed, causing a 
loss to the insurance companies of approximately $1,000,000, 


Sound insurance indemnity is based upon the insurance com- . 


panies’ ability and privilege to collect sufficient premiums 
to cover losses and expenses. The question is, therefore, is 
there a sufficient charge in the rate to cover the hazard of 
the shingle roof, and is there a great enough difference in the 
rate between the shingle roof and the noncombustible roof 
to cause the property owner to consider the noncombustible 
roof covering on his buildings? This matter should be given 
careful consideration by the proper authorities. 

The resolutions committee recommended that a commit- 
tee of five members be appointed to handle the shingle 
matter and to use its influence in keeping this material 
from being used in building, the members of the commit- 
tee to be named for terms of from one to five years, so 
that there would be one new member on the committee 
each year. 

This resolution was adopted, and the committee will be 
named shortly. It is understood that a general movement 
will be undertaken against the use of shingles in roof- 
ing or inflammable building materials in exposed build- 


ings. 

Sties W. J. Gilsdorf, of the Kentucky State Fire 
Prevention Association, which held its sixth annual con- 
vention in connection with that of the underwriters, also 
attacked the shingle roof. Mr. Gilsdorf said that ‘‘among 
all the hazards known to the underwriters the shingle roof 
is one of the greatest.?’ He further stated that the 
dangers of such roofings were not given sufficient con- 
sideration, and he urged renewed efforts for the complete 
eradication of ‘‘the evil,’’ as he termed it. He further 
likened the shingle roof to a pile of excelsior, saying 
a windy night and a little spark were all that was needed 
to start a conflagration. 

The organization did adopt one resolution which is 
favorable to the lumberman operating in the small town, 


graduted circle, after which the verticle angle is also 
noted. By referring to the topographic map it is possible 
to draw a profile map of the country along the line of 
sight. Then by drawing the line of sight as indicated by 
the vertical angle the profile is cut at the point at) which 
the fire is burning. It takes only a few minutes to do 
this and the fire is located without the necessity of wait- 
ing until a second course upon it is reported from an- 
other station. 


Y. M. C. A. PROVES SUCCESSFUL IN LUMBER CAMP 


Association Work Becoming Essential Part of Lumber- 
ing—aActivities Help Develop Better Communities 








In creating a modern lumber operation in these days it 
is coming to be considered almost as essential to install 
a Y. M. C. A. as it is to give the most careful consid- 
eration to the kind of equipment to put into the mill 
plant. Much has been written about the modern new 
mill of the Finkbine Lumber Co., at D’Lo, Miss., and 
investigation shows that the work there being conducted 





Cc. C. DAILEY, OF D’LO, MISS.; 
General Secretary of Local Y. M. C, A. 


CANADIANS WANT SHARE OF WORLD'S TRADE 


Plan to Organize a Lumber Export Association— 
Follow Pulp Manufacturers’ Methods 


MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 27.—EHastern Canadian lumber- 
men are going after the export business in a systematic 
way. Recently a gathering of the prominent lumbermen 
of Montreal and eastern Canada was held at the Board 
of Trade Building, Montreal, and steps were taken to 
organize a Lumbermen’s Export Association, The lum- 
bermen thus are following in the footsteps of the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper men, who a short time ago organ- 
ized the Pulp & Paper Export Association, capitalized 
at the nominal sum of $500,000. Both the lumbermen 
and the pulp and paper men realize that in union there 
is strength and that codperation on the part of the men 
engaged in the industries is essential if they would meet 
and successfully compete with other countries in the 
markets of the world. 

The lumbermen who are forming the association be- 
lieve that there is a big market for Canadian lumber in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, and they are 
going after it in a businesslike manner. To a certain 
extent a preference likely will be given Canadian ex- 
porters in Great Britain and the allied countries. It 
will be remembered that at the allied conference held in 
Paris a few months ago steps were taken to carry on an 
economic war against Germany and Austria after the 
present titanic struggle came to an end. Allied coun- 
tries would be given favorable tariff concessions, while 
neutral countries would occupy a middle position be- 
tween members of the allied family and the enemies of 
the Entente, the latter being penalized by high tariffs. 

With this preference, combined with codperation, thoro 
organization and abundant capital, Canadian lumbermen 
feel that they will be able to capture a large share of 
the European trade, and 'to a lesser extent the trade of 
other parts of the Empire and neutral countries. 

The technical section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association met in Montreal, Nov. 24 and 25. Repre- 
sentatives of leading American pulp and paper and lum- 
ber mills were present, while practically every Canadian. 
paper making concern had representatives at the gather- 
ing. One of the most interesting and instructive papers 
given was that by Ellwood Wilson, forester of the Lau- 
rentide Co. (Ltd.). Mr. Wilson has an international 
reputation as a forester and deserves special credit, as 
he was the first man in Canada to engage in the affores- 
tation movement. He was also the organizer of the St. 
Maurice Timber Limit Protective Association, which has 
been so successful in fire fighting that this year there 
was less than one square mile burned of the association’s 

















ATTRACTIVE D’LO (MISS.) Y. M. C. A. BUILDING (AT LEFT), AND MEMBERS ENJOYING A GAME OF VOLLEY BALL ON ATHLETIC FIELD 


in that it arranged to promote the installation of water- 
works systems. In the future whenever it is found that 
a town is considering the installation of waterworks the 
Secretary is to notify all members of the association to 
push the matter and use every effort to see that the sys- 
tem is built, and a good one at that. 





FIRE FINDING INSTRUMENT PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


2 ae, OrE., Nov. 25.—District Forester George 
W, “ecil has shipped an Osborne fire finder outfit to 
ashington, D. C., for exhibition purposes in the East. 


phe instrument was invented by W. B. Osborne, of the 
i = land office, and was proved very successful by the 
4 ‘ookout men in the national forests of Oregon and 

astington that used the instrument during the fire 


vg on, The fire finder consists of a metal plate 24 inches 


viet) meter, bearing a topographic map of the country 
su'e to the observer. On the outer edge of the map a 
‘ated circle is laid out. The instrument is securely 
nted and the map oriented so that the true bearing 
peg Re read from the graduated circle on the outer edge 
alice a ePogtaphic map. To the center of the plate an 

‘cece 18 pivoted consisting of a straight edge and two 





mente. The plate and alidade may be mounted on a 
_ a which permits sliding the plate when neces- 


_‘0 avoid a post or window frame in sighting a fire. 

oo vertical vernier is attached to the sights so that 
’ Vertical angle of the fire under observation may be 

determined, ; 

om hee a fire is discovered the lookout man turns the 

sucade and reads the true bearing of the fire from the 


by the Y. M. C. A. is in keeping with the modern and 
extensive lumber manufacturing operations of the com- 
pany. 

Not only has a fine new Y. M. C. A. building been 
erected, but the organization has been perfected, which 
insures the best results possibly obtainable from that kind 
of welfare work. The accompanying illustrations not 
only show the fine type of Y. M. C. A. building con- 
structed there, but also the athletic grounds where a 
game of volley ball is in progress. The likeness of C. C. 
Dailey, the general secretary who is doing such effective 
work with the employees of the company, is also pre- 
sented. Results so far have been so satisfactory that 
fhe company expects to extend the welfare work to the 
logging camps and colored quarters. The Y. M. C. A. 
building possesses a reading room, social lobby, billiard 
room, barber shop and shower baths, and plans are being 
made for an extension. The association at D’Lo now 
has more than eighty members, and the following men 
are responsible for making the welfare work so success- 
ful: Dr. J. C. Herrington, president; A. P. Tunnison, 
vice president; F. W. Lockfield, treasurer; Charles C. 
Dailey, general secretary. Standing committees: Mem- 
bership, J. D. Alexander, W. L. Walton, F. B. Keene, 
Virgil Watson, 8. O. Dunlap. Religious Work—J. C. 
Thomas, James Everitt, L. L. Coleman. Educational— 
John A. Schiller, E. C. Merritt, Dr. C. M. Murray. Phys- 
ical—W. B. Oglesby, Dr. T. Grandy, Robert Watts. 
Boys’ Work—E. J. Wilder, F. C. Howze, C. Nicholson. 
House—A. P. Tunnison, W. D. Genevey, Lee Crawford, 
and the first board of directors—F. W. Lockfield, J. D. 
Alexander, Dr. J. C. Herrington, A. P. Tunnison, E. J. 
Wilder, J. H. Fewell. 


12,000 square miles of territory. Another interesting 
paper was that given by Mr. Wolf, of the Burgess 
Sulphite Co. 


DRAWING CHILDRENS’ INTEREST BY CONTESTS 


Detroit, MicH., Nov. 27.—In an effort to interest the 
school children of Detroit in lumber and other building 
materials, the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange is 
now conducting an essay contest among the various 
schools. Certain days are set aside each week for certain 
sections in the different schools to visit the exchange. 
After these classes have made a complete tour of the ex- 
hibits, each school child writes an essay in competition 
for prices of $2 and $1. These essays are based on what 
the pupil has observed during his tour of the exhibits. 

Superintendent of Schools Charles E. Chadsey looks 
with much favor on the plan, as it is believed it will 
be of material advantage to pupils in the manual train- 
ing and domestic science classes. That the study of lum- 
ber will be a big help, especially to the manual training 
pupils, is the belief of the school officials, and it is the 
plan of the manual training directors to introduce a more 
thoro and scientific study of the various woods later on. 

The pupils visit the exchange on Monday and Wednes- 
day afternoons. It is expected the work of conducting 
these contests will cover a period of three years until all 
the school children have been reached. The estimated 
cost to the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of conduct- 
ing the contest will be between $3,000 and $4,000. The 
exchange furnishes a special street car two days every 
week to bring the children to the exhibit. The same car 
takes the children home after the inspection is made. 
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WOOD FIGURES FAVORABLY IN ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES 


Third Annual Review Shows, as Before, That Increasing the Proportion of Wooden Buildings Does Not Increase Fire } 





—Brick Fire Record Bad in Some Cities 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in pre- two types of construction. It would, of course, be 
senting herewith its third annual review and analysis possible to carry this analysis still farther if these re- 
of the fire statistics of 1915, based upon the informa- ports stated separately, also, the fire losses and values 
tion contained in the report of the committee on sta- of the two classes, so that separate loss ratios could be 
tistics and origin of fires of the National Board of deduced for each class. Possibly we may be able to 
Underwriters. Unfortunately only a small proportion secure some figures of this sort for 1916, inasmuch as 
of the total number of cities included in that report the new actuarial bureau of the National Board of 
(which covers cities having a population of 20,000 and Fire Underwriters is now receiving reports from the 
upward) is able to give information as to the number individual insurance companies which go into greater 
of existing buildings of wood construction and sim- analysis than has ever yet been accomplished. It took 
ilar information for those of brick or stone. Where such information for 1915 but did not succeed in se- 
this information is given, however, inasmuch as the curing the codperation of a sufficiently large number 
number of fires occurring in each of these two classes of companies to justify it in compiling the figures. 
is usually stated, it is possible to deduce some infor- In 1913 eighty-one cities were included in the re- 
mation as to the relative susceptibility to fire of the port under review that stated separately the number 


COMPARATIVE FIRE EXPERIENCE OF BRICK AND W 
















~ * Loss over $5 per capita, 





















OODEN BUILDINGS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
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of wooden buildings and the number of brick cr stone 
buildings. For 1914 this number dropped to “eventy- 
eight cities, but in 1915 there were eighty-six guch 
cities. Last year the seventy-eight cities were livided 
into thirteen groups in our analysis, with six cities in 
each group; and were arranged progressively by an 
increasing proportion of ‘wood construction. Inasmuch 
as the number 86 is not evenly divisible by 13 the 
eighty-six cities this year are again divided in thirteen 
groups, containing either six or seven cities, equalizing 
the population in each group as far as possibie, altho 
this can not be very closely done because of the pre- 
ponderant size of some of the cities. In the last group 
eight cities are included inasmuch as all are small. 
For each of the thirteen groups totals are produced 
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; Conflagration with heavy loss. (Totals in parentheses are the partial totals required for figuring ratios.) 
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and *:om these totals certain ratios and percentages 
are figured. It would have been interesting had these 
ratio. cen carried out for each individual city, but 
this would have required more time than was available 
for tue task at the present time. 


How Building Hazards Compare 


In «der that the showing thus produced may be 
more cusily understood, the results are plotted upon 


the chart shown on the front page. Two of these af- 
ford 2 Jirect comparison between the wood construc- 
tion and the other class of brick and stone ¢onstruc- 
tion. {u studying this chart it should, of course, be 
kept in mind that the proportion of wood construction 


increases progressively in each district, being but 28.12 
percent in the first district and being 98.27 percent in 


the thirteenth district. If wooden construction is as 
hazardous as is charged against it, this should have 
4 material effect upon the fire results indicated by 
these lines. 


The two lines which start lowest upon the lower 
portion of the chart are the burning ratios for wood 
and for brick respectively, the lower line with solid 
circles being for wood. By the ‘‘burning ratio’’ is 
meant the number of fires occurring during the year 
in each 100 buildings. This ratio for brick, taking all 
of the cities, was 1,556 and for wood 1,247. Stated 
in another way, it means that for each 100,000 brick 
and stone buildings in these cities there were 1,556 
fires, and for each 100,000 wooden buildings there were 
1,247 fires, referring in each case to the fires occurring 
in that particular type of construction. 

Following these lines thru by groups, some interest- 
ing things will be noted. There were but two groups 
in which the burning ratio for brick was lower than 
the average, groups 1 and 2. This ratio was extremely 
high in group 8, reached its maximum in group 12, 
where it runs up into the upper diagram, and was 
also quite high in the thirteenth group. It will be 
noticed that the average point is not a mean of the 
other points, which is because a relative number of 
buildings comes into consideration, and there were 
nearly 600,000 brick and stone buildings in the first 
two groups out of the total for all cities of not quite 
709,000. 

The burning ratio for wood is a fairly consistent 
line, reaching its highest point in group No. 10. In 
that group this may be traced to the cities of Lowell, 
Mass., and Galveston, Tex., which had unusually high 
burning ratios in wooden buildings. 

In group 8 there was the lowest burning ratio for 
wood construction in any of the groups, while the 
burning ratio for brick was high, being exceeded only 
by group 12 and 13. This result in this group is at- 
tributable entirely to the record in Milwaukee, Wis., 
which was the predominant city of this group. In 
that city wood construction has, for a number of years, 


made a remarkably fine showing as compared with the , 


losses in brick and stone construction, and this fact 
has been commented upon a number of times in the 
past. Milwaukee is merely continuing the excellent 
record of previous years, due very largely to a remark- 
ably efficient fire department. 

The extremely high burning ratio for brick in group 
No. 12 is chiefly chargeable to Lynn, Mass., which had 
239 fires in its 658 brick buildings during the year. 
There was a similar jump for this group in last year’s 
chart, the brick burning ratio for the group reaching 
nearly 20 percent. Lawrence, Mass., also had a brick 
burning ratio in this group, in excess of 10 percent 
—thirty-two fires in 302 brick buildings. 

_ the brick burning ratio is still high in group 13. 
This contains six Massachusetts towns in addition to 
Dunmore, Pa., and Bellingham, Wash. Bellingham is 
very largely a wood construction city, having only 198 
brick buildings against 10,453 wooden buildings. In 
its wooden buildings last year it had 102 fires, or less 
than 1 pereent burning ratio. The wood burning ratio 
for the group is less than 2 percent, while the brick 
burning ratio is slightly in excess of 11 percent. 

The Fire Loss Ratio Relatively 


The third line on the lower chart is the loss ratio, 
the ratio of loss by fires to the value of the property 
in which the fires occurred. The loss per capita of 
population is now considered to be a better index, not 
so subject to fluctuation from special causes. Follow- 
ing the loss ratio line thru, however, it will be noticed 


that it is highest in districts No. 3 and 4, with a rela- 
a ely large proportion of brick and stone construction. 
. gro 1 


t p 3 this is chargeable chiefly to the experience 
of two southern eities, Vicksburg, Miss., and Mobile, 
Ala., but more particularly to Dubuque, Iowa, which 


Was onc of the cities of the country which had a loss 
Per capita in excess of $5 in 1915. In group 5 there 
te as city having a per capita loss in excess of $5 


heavy loss ratio for the group is chiefly charge- 
able to Boston, Mass. Inasmuch, however, as the 


rea property is not stated for that city, the losses 
sill ° ‘ustriet should have been figured with this city 
Few, ““; aS was done in the case of other districts. 


in this way the loss in this group is but 3.78 
Perecus instead of as plotted. — 


In croup 7, which had a fairly high “loss ratio, the 


~~ st Toss ratio was in Columbia, 8S. C., altho Cedar 
Pit... Wa Plainfield, N. J., and Northampton and 
‘nai Mass., also contributed to the average. 
oo interesting lines are plotted upon the upper 
See canine the diagram. One of these shows the losses 
Citic. bores in each district, the average for all these 
repr omg $2,211. The other line with solid circles 
ig - the per capita loss in exposure fires, the 
ele the hazard concerning which such a ery is 


. 2ainst construction, that it promotes the spread 
+ aig The loss from these exposure fires in these 
°s was less than 10 cents per capita, or about 4 





percent of the total loss. It should be remembered 
that this line is plotted upon a scale ten times as high 
as the other line, as indicated by the reading at the 
right. In a general way, however, there is a relation- 
ship between the per capita loss and the exposure loss. 
It will be noticed that both tend to advance or drop 
together. 
Some Heavy Loss Records 

The heaviest loss per capita was in group 5. Over 
one-half of the fire loss occurring in this district was 
in Newport News, Va., and is attributable to a fire 
occurring on Sept. 4, 1915, which destroyed a grain 
elevator and other industrial property. This fire was 
reported in the Journal of Commerce of New York, as 
a $2,000,000 loss, but the entire loss for the city is 
reported as only $728,000 in the fire department figures. 

Lhe next heaviest loss ratio and also the heaviest 
per capita exposure loss occurred in group 9, and this 
is chargeable to Raleigh, N. C., which had an exposure 
loss of $107,000 and a general loss ratio of nearly 25 
_percent. Grand Rapids, Mich., also contributed very 
materially to the loss ratio, having a loss ratio in ex- 
cess of 25 percent, but it had but five communicated 
fires which were controlled without doing any reported 
damage. Charlotte, N. C., also had a loss ratio in 
excess of 20 percent, and about one-fourth of its losses 
were exposure losses. Charlotte has a 7 percent burn- 
ing ratio in its brick buildings, and a burning ratio of 
tess than 2 percent in its wooden buildings. 

If the proportion of wood construction in any given 
city had a definite relationship to its fire hazard, it is 
obvious that in this chart as here diagramed there 
should have been, with the progressively increasing 
proportion of wood construction from left to right on 
the chart, an increase in the height of the loss ratio 
line upon the lower portion of the diagram and both 
of the per capita lines upon the upper portion. This, 
however, is not the case. In the last two districts 
with an overwhelming preponderance of wood con- 
struction the loss per capita in all fires and the loss 
per capita in communicated fires was below the aver- 
age, and this is also true of the general loss ratio in 
the lower diagram as to the eleventh and twelfth groups, 
the tenth and thirteenth being slightly higher. 

It will be argued, of course, that this method of 
comparison is imperfect because it takes no account 
of the difference in size between the average wood 
structure and the average structure of brick and stone, 


This is true. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is merely 
using the statistics which have been supplied by the 
underwriters and gives them for what they are worth. 
It is, however, sufficient to point out that while this 
introduces a discrepancy in the burning ratio, in the 
number of fires to each 100 buildings in favor of wood 
construction because of its average smaller size of 
buildings and lesser consequent number of occupants, 
at the same time there is set up an inequality in the 
loss ratio in the opposite directions. It will be noted, 
for example, that the loss ratio, the percentage of loss in 
fires to the value of property in which fires occurred, is 
lowest in the first two groups in which wood construction 
is at the smallest percentage. It must be remembered, 
however, that when a householder has a $500 fire loss it 
does not make any particular difference to him individu- 
ally whether he be a dweller in a detached wooden resi- 
dence or one of six to forty tenants of an apartment 
building. It does, however, make a material difference 
in the loss ratio as figured upon that fire whether the 
value of the property is taken as the value of the 
residence occupied by a single household or the value 
of the entire apartment building. It is almost entirely 
because the dwellers in these cities of brick and stone 
in the first two group are largely flat dwellers that the 
loss ratio appears so low. 

There is one discrepancy in the original figures which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to explain. In 
the figures of 1914 as printed by the underwriters 
Philadelphia was credited with having 373,806 brick 
buildings and 11,162 wooden buildings. In the figures 
for 1915 here printed it is credited with 392,081 brick 
buildings and in the underwriters’ report is credited 
with 537,313 wooden buildings. It is obvious that a 
printer’s transposition has here occurred and that the 
number was intended to be printed 357,313, and it is 
used that way in this tabulation. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that this number added to the number of 
brick buildings as given produces the total of 749,394 
buildings stated in the underwriters’ report in a 
separate total column. This, however, does not ex- 
plain how Philadelphia made an increase of over 345,- 
000 in the number of wooden buildings in a single 
year, in view of the fact that that city has long had 
a prohibition against the erection of wooden struc- 
tures. Possibly this was accomplished by annexing a 
large portion of surrounding suburban territory, but 
if this is so the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed. 





TAKE STEPS TO PREVENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Definite steps to prevent the 
spread of blister rust which threatens the white pine for- 
ests of the United States and Canada were determined 
upon at a meeting of lumber experts and officials from 
all over the eastern United States and Canada, held here 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week. The experts 
agreed that blister rust has gained such a foothold in the 
eastern part of the country, and particularly east of the 
Hudson River, that unless it is checked at once the white 
pine tree will soon be exterminated. Lumbermen and 
foresters representing every State east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Mason-Dixon line, were in at- 
tendance, and the conference is said to have been one of 
the largest and most important on this subject ever held 
in the United States. 

The fight against the rust will be conducted in codper- 
ation with the American Forestry Association, which al- 
ready has begun a national campaign that is being 
pushed vigorously in all parts of this country as well as 
in Canada. Efforts are being made to obtain a Federal 
appropriation of not less than $240,000 to provide for an 
investigation and scouting for blister rust, and codpera- 
tion with the various States in an effort to blot out the 
disease. 

One of the methods suggested for suppressing the rust 
was that of destroying currant and gooseberry bushes on 
which the disease propagates, and then spreads to the 
pines. The experts said that they believe that the elimi- 
nation of this growth, both wild and cultivated, is the 
best way of preventing a spread of the disease. It was 
reported that the destroying of currant and gooseberry 
bushes had been experimented with in some sections 
where the blister rust. was just making its appearance, 
and that this method of fighting the evil had proved 
effective. 

After many of the experts had declared themselves in 
favor of such action a Federal quarantine on all plants 
imported from foreign countries was recommended by 
the conference. It was said that the blister rust had 
first been brought into this country on diseased pine 
seedlings from Germany by Dr. Haven Metcalf, chief of 
the forest pathology office of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Metcalf stated that the menace 
to the white pines from the blister rust is now as serious, 
if not more so, than the chestnut blight, which is fast 
killing off the chestnut trees in this country. He also 
spoke in favor of a quarantine on plants brought into 
the country. 

Universal State legislation relative to quarantine and 
to the prevention of shipment of pine seedlings and cur- 
rants and gooseberries will be necessary if the blister 
rust is effectively to be checked, it was pointed out. It 
was stated that State appropriations for cleaning out in- 
fected areas will also be necessary if the fight against 
the disease is to be successful. The conference decided 
that four members of State departments in each State 
where the disease had made its appearance should be 
made members of a general committee to direct the cam- 
paign. The fact was emphasized that no State. could in- 
dependently fight the blister rust successfully, but that 
the assistance of the Federal Government and of the 
other states is necessary, inasmuch as the disease is no 
respector of State lines. 


SPREAD OF BLISTER RUST 


It was decided to recommend a dead line in an effort 
to prevent the blister rust from reaching the Pacific coast. 
This proposed dead line would follow the western borders 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
The conference expressed the opinion that such a dead 
line would make it possible to prevent the disease from 
spreading to the western sugar pine forests. 

The conference was invited to hold its next session in 
conjunction with the American Forestry Association at 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 18 and 19. At this meeting 
delegations of experts from all States concerned in the 
fight and from other States that are endangered, will be 
present upon appointment by their respective governors. 

Wilfred Wheeler, secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, presided at all meetings. At the closing ses- 
sion Mr. Wheeler was elected chairman. The conference 
then named the following as members of the executive 
committee with Mr. Wheeler: E. C. Hirst, State forester 
of New Hampshire; J. F. Sanders, economic zoologist of 
Pennsylvania, and W. P. Wharton, director of the Mas- 
sachusetts Forestry Association. 

Officials from various States, and representatives of 
the Federal Government and Canada were present. 





RUSSIA TO DEVELOP TIMBER RESOURCES 


In the Oct. 21st issue of the Timber Trade Journal of 
London, England, there appears an article dealing with 
the present timber situation in Russia. Judging from 
this account a veritable wood famine prevails in that 
country. The Government is asking for offers of sawn 
and round wood amounting to over 1,000,000 standards 
for delivery during the next two or three years. This 
lumber is to be used in rebuilding the towns destroyed 
in Poland, and shows that the Russian Government is pre- 
paring in good time for this work. 

The article continues that, according to information 
emanating from Petrograd, the Government is consider- 
ing means for rapid and full development of the timber 
resources of the country immediately following the war. 
It is recognized that domestic capital will not be able to 
do this and the Government, therefore, has begun selling 
timber to foreign capital for the first three years after 
the war, and in addition to this measure for attracting 
foreign capital has worked out a program for the closest’ 
possible utilization of the forest lands of the northern 
Provinces. This plan includes the building of new saw- 
mills, railroads, improvement of waterways and highways, 
and the strengthening of the forest administration, and 
steps to secure these measure already have been under- 
taken, according to the report. 

It seems from this that Russian influence on the lum- 
ber market in the immediate future will be negligible, 
for little wood will be available for export, but that in 
the not very distant future there will be a tremendous 
increase in the export of Russian lumber. American 
manufacturers who are considering entering into this 
trade should bear in mind the possible development of 
Russian timberlands. The investigation to be undertaken 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce should 
throw much light upon this possible and very probable 
competition of American woods in the European markets. 
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b ] h A Department Dealing With 
Lumber Salesmans 1D Marketing Problems 
SALESMANSHIP main with them until they eat their noon meal. John salesman to this gentleman. This salesman ‘ook the 
—— Smith is of this class. Other men, just as soon as they blueprints and studied them with considerable care and 
} ay . 


My success as a salesman—and records for the last 
year would seem to justify my using that word ‘‘suc- 
cess’’—is based on no unusual or superhuman power of 
my own, but rather has its foundation on the simple 
fact that I have mapped out a particular course, the fol- 
lowing of which will lead to my goal, viz. the selling of 
goods. I have classified this system under three heads of 
study; I study my goods; I study my man; I study his 
need. 

When I am convinced that some other house is produc- 
ing a better quality of goods than those produced by the 
house that I am representing, one of two things must 
happen; my house either must improve the quality of 
their output until it shall at least reach the standard of 
quality of the rival house, or else they must find another 
salesman to take my position. I can not convince a 
buyer that he is in need of the particular line of goods 
which I handle when I know that he could get something 
better from some other house. Therefore I study my 
goods. I spend much of my spare time in the shop so 
that I may know just how each article is made. When 
on the road I am daily on the watch for suggestions 
whereby a thing may be improved and just as soon as I 
get a suggestion I report it back to the house for their 
consideration—some of the most valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions have been picked up in this manner. The re- 
sult is that I start out on each trip with the ‘‘Sales- 
man’s Backbone ’’—confidence. 

Then I study my man. Unless I find that a customer 
has a real and pressing need, one that must be attended 
to at once, I seldom expect an order on my first trip. I 
do not press the selling end very hard on our first meet- 
ing, but instead endeavor to get acquainted. I diagnose 
the case, get a line on some of his likes and dislikes, 
temperament and main characteristics. When I leave 
him I have a notation for my ‘‘Customer’s Character 
Book’’ which will read something like this: 


JoHnN SmitH—Talker, likes to argue. Slow on decision. 
Good buyer. Cigars. Afternoon. 

The ‘‘afternoon’’ I may enter at some later time; its 
meaning is that I should so arrange my trip, whenever 


possible, so as to reach John Smith in the afternoon. 
Some men get up with a grouch which is quite apt to re- 


eat, feel sleepy and show that ‘‘not interested’’ attitude. 
The time to get this class of buyer is before lunch. The 
idea is simply to reach the customer when his mind is in 
the best attitude to receive and understand the propo- 
sition. 

Finally I study and become acquainted with the need 
of the one to whom I am endeavoring to sell goods. When 
I first started out on the road I found that I was wast- 
ing a great deal of time, often spending hours trying to 
sell a particular thing which, I afterward learned, he had 
no use for whatever. A trip thru his storehouse or, where 
he is contemplating building, a close study of the blue- 
prints will indicate to an observing salesman just about 
what he is going to need. On my first trip I went to a 
customer and said: ‘‘I understand that you are going 
to build an apartment house. What are you going to 
need along my line?’’ Of course he was in need of noth- 
ing, he told me so and I sold it. A rival house sent a 





CONTEST DRAWING TO A CLOSE 

Only four weeks remain in which to enter 
the Salesmanship Contest, which will come to 
a close on Jan. 1. Contributions sent in up to 
that time will be given consideration. Prospec- 
tive contestants are urged to send in their con- 
tributions without delay in order that they 
may not lose the opportunity to share in the 
distribution of the cash prizes. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter.............. $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 


For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











then said: ‘‘Let’s see now! You will need so many 
doors, so many window sash ete. etc.’? He reccived the 
order. It was right that he should. 

H. W. Bicenow. 


SHOULD KNOW HIS BUSINESS THOROLY 


MARSHALL, Tex, 

To my mind the best salesman is the one who thoroly 
knows the business. This knowledge coupled with energy 
sobriety and honesty, good business judgment and well 
balanced discretion will win his success. He might have 
other accomplishments, but these are the essentials, 

He must first know his own product. If it is mam. 
factured right, properly milled and uniformly graded 
and if he accepts orders on the strength of such qualifi. 
cations and the shipments are made accordingly, he hag 
created confidence. On the other hand, if he accepts 
orders for any article that he knows will not come up to 
specifications he invites trouble, expenses and invariably 
losses. If he knows that the article in question is not 
right he should say so, and sell it at its face; he and his 
customer have then mutually agreed and both know what 
to expect. If he does not do this he gets himself, eus. 
tomer and employer in trouble and creates entanglements 
and disappointments. 

To create confidence he must be frank and honest. He 
should sell and deliver uniform grades, and no substitu. 
tion should be made unless mutually agreed on; for the 
salesman who takes chances on ‘‘ getting by’’ with some- 
thing his order does not call for almost invariably meets 
trouble, and he has a poor chance of establishing perma- 
nent, profitable and pleasant relations. 

The salesman who can establish permanent relations 
with his customers is the one worth while. They both 
look to one another for supply and demand, and a mutual 
interest is created that can not be overcome by the keen- 
est competition. 

The salesman who is constantly looking for a new cus- 
tomer and can not face his old ones with strength and 
character and confidence in his products soon reaches the 
end of his string. Instead of establishing a business on 
solid foundation, he has left only a faint trail. 


J. R. SHovp, 
Sales Manager, Waterman Lumber Co. (Ine.), 








Inequality of Wages—A Plea for Vocational Training in the Public Schools 


[By Robert Fullerton, Des Moines, Iowa] 





It is a notorious fact known the world over that the 
men and women who perform the hardest, meanest, most 
disagreeable labor receive the smallest compensation for 
services rendered. To remedy this glaring inequality our 
public schools should include with their primary studies 
compulsory vocational and industrial training. How to 
make a living in this world is the chief end of man, not- 
withstanding the priestly, theological declaration that 
‘‘man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.’’ 

We wisely enact laws compelling parents to send their 
children to school. Illiteracy is a personal handicap 
and a national disgrace. Industrial ignorance and inef- 
ficiency lead to poverty and crime. Only a very few 
of the youth of the nation can afford the time and ex- 
pense required to equip themselves for a professional 
occupation. The great majority must earn their bread 
by some kind of manual labor. Modern machinery in 
recent years has somewhat lessened the exhausting slav- 
ishness of manual labor, but machinery must be designed 
and made by labor and operated by labor. 

The low wages paid men and women who perform what 
is designated as common labor are an indictment of our 
present system of common school education. Ninety per- 
cent of the youth of the country leave school utterly 
helpless and ignorant of how to make a living, except by 
common or unskilled labor. What is the result? The 
skilled bricklayer earns $6 a day, while his unskilled at- 
tendant gets $3 a day. The trained locomotive engineer 
sits in a cushioned cab and earns $5 to $7 a day, while 
the unskilled section hand, working longer hours in sun 
and storm, receives the lean compensation of $1.75 a day. 
The farm laborer works ten or twelve hours a day seven 
days in the week and earns $30 a month and board, while 


the skilled plumber or steam fitter earns $5 for eight ° 


hours of less exhaustive labor. 

Most of the poverty we deplore in this country results 
from the low wages paid for common labor. Opportunity 
to learn a trade thru vocational training in the pub- 
lic school would soon result in equalizing the compensa- 
tion for services rendered. Six months’ training in 
mason work would enable any young man with ordinary 
gumption to lay brick and be in the $6 a day class, in- 
stead of wheeling brick and tempering mortar for $3 a 
day. Why should any young man with a common school 
education lay track, drive spikes and tamp ties for $1.75 
a day while the locomotive engineer gets $6 a day? Is 
driving a locomotive so difficult to learn or is the work 
so exhausting that the average young man can not learn 
the art or stand the physical strain? 

If our public schools provided an opportunity for the 
youth of the land to learn skilled trades the men and 
women who do the hard, dirty work of the world would 








receive wages more nearly corresponding to the compensa- 
tion now paid the skilled unionized trades of the coun- 
try. This inequality of wages comes from our one-sided 
school education. The idea that education is confined to 
book learning, that our headpiece is the only part of the 
human mechanism that requires attention and careful 
lubrication, that our hands and arms work instinctively 
like the claws of the cat and the arms of the monkey, is 
hoary. The main object of a high school education is 
by this means to avoid hard work. It is the ambition and 
aim of parents to equip their sons and daughters for the 
easy jobs, the genteel, well paid occupations of life. 
We cultivate the mind and neglect the hand. 


Some Must Do the Disagreeable Work 


But we can not all make a living by our wits. Some 
must do the essential, disagreeable work of the world. 
Sewers must be dug and water mains laid before the more 
skilled plumber completes the job. Cellars must be ex- 
cavated and brick made and delivered to the building 
before the high priced bricklayer begins work. Our rail- 
ways must be graded and tied and ironed before the 
high-priced locomotive engineer takes his stand at the 
throttle. The well digger must dig holes in the ground 
and pipe line trenches must be dug by common labor be- 
fore we get the gasoline that enables Henry Ford and his 
$5 a day mechanics to pile up a fortune of $60,000,000 
a year on his operations. 

Before the days of labor saving inventions and auto- 
matic machinery it required a long apprenticeship to 
learn a trade, but the inventor has made the most intri- 
cate trades comparatively easy to acquire. The carpen- 
ter who used to make sash and doors by hand required 
skill and experience. Now machinery does all the work. 
In fact, there is little skill required beyond feeding the 
machines and keeping them in order. Even the delicate 
operations essential in making a watch are automatically 
performed by machinery. 

The emergencies of war have demonstrated that me- 
chanical skill is not difficult to acquire. In Great Brit- 
ain, France and even in the United States thousands and 
tens of thousands of untrained women and girls are 
operating lathes and drill presses in munition factories, 
where exactness in work is imperative to the thousandth 
part of an inch. We have millions of men, with no spe- 
cial training, driving automobiles, requiring practically 
as much skill as driving a locomotive and being quite as 
hazardous. 

Vocational training would lessen the number now com- 
peting and compelled to earn their living by common 
labor. Selfishness still rules individual action. The 
employer of labor desires to hire his workers as cheaply 
as demand and supply will permit. Common labor is 


unorganized and usually helpless in dictating its com- 
pensation. But every right-minded citizen must concede 
that in all things ‘‘the penalty should fit the crime.” 
There is no comparable equity in the poverty-compelling 
wages paid the section hand and the liberal wages paid 
our unionized operatives in railroad train service. Some 
of our labor union organizations limit the number of 
apprentices admitted to learn their particular trades, 
with the object of making their occupation a sort of 
close corporation, a restricted trade monopoly open only 
to officially initiated members, while recent national legis- 
lation exempts labor union combinations from legal con- 
trol or regulation. Compulsory vocational training in 
our public schools would nullify this apprentice embargo 
and multiply the number of young men capable of en 
gaging in skilled occupations. It would reduce the num 
ber now restricted to common labor and by this means 
equalize the unjust disparity in wages existing between 
skilled and unskilled labor. 

The revolutionary innovation of requiring compulsory 
industrial training in our public schools would require 
additional taxes to provide equipment in buildings, me 
chanical appliances and expert directors, which undoubt- 
edly would result in some nearsighted tax payers filing 
strenuous objections. But in view of the fact that we 
freely tax ourselves untold millions for an enlarged army 
and navy to protect our people and country against e 
remote possibility of invasion by some hypothetical for- 
eign enemy preparedness inevitably requires time aa 
money; in the long run, however, ignorance and inefii- 
ciency are still more expensive. 

The rich and prosperous agricultural State of Iowa col: 
lects by taxation over $2,000,000 a year to support the 
indigent paupers in her county poorhouses. ‘This sul 
of $2,000,000 is undoubtedly more than duplicated by 
private subscriptions to innumerable charitable organ 
tions feeding and looking after the poor and needy. 
This does not include the taxes collected by the State t 
support the institutions provided for the blind, the ™ 
sane and the helpless defectives. It may be difficult “4 
trace the humiliating causes of poverty and distress, DU 
we do know that the wages paid common and uns 
labor leave a thin partition between a bare living 
absolute penury. The workman is worthy of his hit, 
and because his labor is of necessity hard and uninviting 
is no good reason why his compensation should be mea” 
and meager. 





EXPERIMENTS at the Forest Products Laboratory . 
Madison, Wis., have resulted in the discovery 
method whereby the yields of alcohol and acetate O° 
from the destructive distillation of hardwoods liave bee 
increased 15 percent. 
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“ rice2S INSPECT WORLD'S LARGEST STAVE PIPE 


Many View Montana Installation Furnished in Seattle 
_—Its Lasting Qualities Exemplified 





Seavvis, WaAsH., Nov. 25.—Seattle is to furnish the 


world’s largest continuous wood stave pipe. It is to be 
fourteen fect wide, inside diameter, and is to be installed 
for the Montana Development Co., at Rainbow Falls, 
Mont. it follows a somewhat similar installation of 
Seattle-built pipe by the Cleveland Cliffs Steel Co. in its 
mining operations near Marquette, Mich, 

The announcement of the big Montana contract was 
made yesterday at Wenatchee by L. M. Grant, chief 
engineer of the Pacifie Coast Pipe Co., before a party of 
city officials from Seattle and others who went to 
Wenatchee as guests of H. C. Henry, president of the 
Pacific Coast Creosoting Co., to inspect an installation 
of Seattle-built creosoted Douglas fir pipe similar to that 
which is being urged in the proposed replacement of the 
Cedar River gravity lines. Mr. Grant announced that 
the contract for the Montana project had not only been 
closed but that the work was well under way at the Bal- 
lard factory of his company. . 

The party that made the trip to Wenatchee included 
C, Allan Dale, Will H. Hanna, William Hickman Moore 
and R. B. Hesketh, of the city council; A. H. Dimock, 
city engineer; T. Josenhans, superintendent of buildings ; 
Charles R. Case, superintendent of streets and sewers; 
H. ©. Henry, president of the Pacific Creosoting Co.; 
J, Thomas Dovey, chairman of the committee of engineers 
recently appointed by the municipal league to investigate 
the Cedar River pipe lines’ replacement; R. H. Ober, 
former member of the board of public works; Joseph 
Jacobs, engineering expert formerly retained by the city 
in connection with the Cedar River project; O. P. M. 
Goss, consulting engineer of the association of Pacific 
Coast Creosoting Co.; Grosvenor Folsom, of the Puget 
Mill Co.; Alvin Schwager, of the Schwager & Nettleton 
Mills; L. M. Grant, chief engineer of the Pacific Coast 
Pipe Works; S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co.; Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and E. J. Bartells, of the 
Pacific Creosoting Co. 

Arriving in Wenatchee early yesterday morning the 
Seattle men were taken in automobiles to the pipe line 
by members of the Wenatchee Commercial Club and the 
details of the work were explained by Marvin Chase, of 
Seattle, engineer in charge of the project. 

The section inspected consisted of 8,000 feet of wood 

pipe having an inside diameter of 63 inches. The Douglas 
fir staves, banding, and even the creosote were made in 
Seattle. The line is the main unit in an irrigation sys- 
tem which furnishes water for orchards and family use 
over an area of 7,000 acres in Chelan County and 5,000 
acres in Douglas County—a district which this year pro- 
duced 7,000 carloads of apples. 
The examination by the city officials was especially 
thoro. Headed by Councilman C. Allan Dale, the party 
went inside the big pipe to examine its construction and 
to get an idea of the amount of creosote that would 
come in contact with water supply. 

Considerable comment was occasioned by the fine state 
of preservation of untreated Douglas fir pipe staves which 
were taken out of the old system after fourteen years of 
service. These staves are being used in the construction 
of houses and bridges in the vicinity. It was said by 
engineers present that the creosoted staves would easily 
last twice as long as the untreated staves had and that 
the life of the Wenatchee line would probably be de- 
termined by the life of the steel binding bands rather 
than by any possible decay of the wood. 

After the inspection the party was entertained at 
luncheon at Wenatchee, after which the special car was 


attached to the Oriental Limited for the return trip to 
Seattle. 


FOREIGN COMPANY TO CUT RUSSIAN TIMBER 


According to the commerce reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce a stock company with a 
capital of $933,300 is being formed in Norway to buy 
Russian timber along the Dwina. A committee formed to 
investigate the possibilities of lumber and paper manu- 
facture has proposed that a cellulose mill with a capacity 
of 10,000 tons a year be built at Kotlas, where the Vitch- 
eyda falls into the Dwina. Kotlas is conveniently located 
or such « plant, as there are direct railroad connections 
With both Petrograd and Moscow. Large logs will be 
Sent to tne sawmills at Archangel where all the lumber 
will be cut. The company proposes to purchase all the 

rom the Russian Government and contracts gov- 
© purchases for thirty years have been drawn up. 





erning ¢! 





WATERPROOF PANEL IS° PLACED ON MARKET 
ee Utility Manufacturing Co. (Ine.), of Goldsboro, 


reg ‘cs just placed on the market a waterproof panel 
at is \terproof. The company does not simply make 


~ lige ‘; it proves it by the most rigorous sort of test. 
i “‘1proof panel is made possible by the use of a 
rv po® glue recently invented by J. L. Borden, pres- 
needing the company. The company makes three-ply 
panels ‘or all sorts of packages, panel work and fine 
especial ‘f the waterproof cypress face panel, which is 
eo, »eautiful, a sample was received in the office 
“ait 5, NERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. The sample 
rough r varcel post and was subjected to some pretty 
a the one? to judge by the dents in the edges. How- 
solidly .. 2iue used joins the three layers of wood as 
the ro lec 1s possible for them to be joined, for despite 
separa! + usage there was not the slightest trace of 





Din the three layers. 
in which the beauties 


There is certainly no bet- 


ter way; of the grain of cypress 





can be displayed than thru the medium of a built-up 
panel. 

The Utility company has manufactured veneer box 
shooks for a number of years and has built up an enviable 
reputation because of the quality of its product. It was 
only after the invention of the waterproof glue by Mr. 
Borden that the waterproof panels were placed on the 
market. The first company that received an explana- 
tion of the merits of this panel contracted to handle the 
product in New York State and guaranteed to dispose 
of $150,000 worth the first year. 


REBUILDING OF DUBLIN TO BE UNDERTAKEN 


According to advices from Vice Consul Charles C. 
Broy, of Dublin, Ireland, it is believed that the rebuild- 
ing of Dublin will be undertaken in a short time, as 
architects are understood to be busy drawing up new 
plans. The recent loss, including buildings and contents, 
is estimated at $12,000,000. A plan of the district, a list 
of the buildings partly or entirely destroyed and the 
names of the owners and tenants may be secured by 
referring to file No, 81824 at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The names of the architects and 
contractors of Dublin also may be obtained from the 
same source. Vice Consul Broy says: ‘‘ American firms 
desiring to secure a part of this business are advised 
to communicate with the local contractors and with the 
architects. The latter will have some of the work and 
probably determine in many cases the materials to be 
used in the new buildings.’’ The buildings are mostly 
three or four stories high. 








WHERE WOOD IS REPLACING STRUCTURAL IRON 


The high cost of structural iron and steel is leading 
to an increasing use of wood in many instances. The 
illustration herewith shows the plank roof trusses of the 
new building being erected in St. Joseph, Mich., for the 
Auto Specialty Co., of Joliet, Ill. The roof span is 100 
feet and the building is 300 feet in length, thus requir- 
ing 3,000 feet of yellow pine lumber in each one of these 
truss roof girders. Similar construction may be noted 
in Chicago buildings erected this year, as, for instance, 





WOOD REPLACES STRUCTURAL IRON FOR ROOF 
TRUSSES 


the new garage at the corner of Clark Street and Leland 
Avenue. 

The chief advantage of this form of construction is, 
of course, that it gives a clear floor space without any 
obstructing columns. 

Another form of wooden arch is also widely employed 
in which both the upper and lower members are struck 
upon practically the same curve with brace trussing be- 
tween them, thus giving higher head room in the center 
of the building. A number of large lumber sheds have 
been erected in Philadelphia with this type of wood truss 
roof. 





NEW ROAD WILL TAP OREGON TIMBERLANDS 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Nov. 25.—By an almost unani- 
mous vote of 1,222 to 104 the people of Klamath Falls 
on Nov. 14 declared themselves in favor of a $300,000 
bond issue to take stock in the Oregon, California & 
Eastern Railroad, promoted by Robert E. Strahorn, of 
Spokane, Wash. This railroad, which is to connect the 
terminals of several lines now entering Oregon from 
different directions, will open up vast stretches of tim- 
ber, heretofore not available, as well as hundreds of 
thousands of acres of agricultural lands. There re- 
mains now-only to. secure a small amount of the right 
of way and provide for the terminals grounds at Kla- 
math Falls before construction may begin. Mr. Strahorn 
has intimated that if these matters are taken care of 
the dirt may begin to fly by Jan. 1, and the road com- 
pleted and in operation to Sprague River, 40 miles north- 
east of here, next fall. 

The Strahorn road will shorten the present distance by 
rail to Portland by 100 miles and, by reason of the 
difference in grades, will make a difference of almost 
twelve hours in*time, Its cost of construction will be 
on an average of $15,000 a mile, much lower than the 
cost of the Southern Pacific line up the west side of 
the Cascades, which cost between $30,000 and $40,000 
a mile. This lower cost of construction and operation 
will tend to reduce the heavy freight rates which have 
been a serious barrier to the development of this dis- 
trict. 


RETAIN ANTI-SHINGLE PROVISION IN BUILDING CODE 


City Council Refuses Lumbermen’s Petition—Inhibi- 
tion May Be Statewide 


Austin, TEx., Nov. 25.—The city council of Paris, 
Tex., has given an unfavorable decision on the petition 
of lumber and shingle manufacturers that the provision 
of the new building code of that city which prohibits the 
use of shingle roofs on any building within the limits 
of the municipality be repealed. Notwithstanding the 
strong and conclusive evidence of the safety of shingles 
that was submitted the city council decided to retain the 
building code as originally adopted, shortly after the fire 
which swept that city last March. The State Fire In- 
surance Commission has been persistent in its efforts to 
have the cities and towns of the State adopt a provision 
in their respective building codes prohibiting shingle 
roofs, and it was largely due to that body’s influence 
that the provision was made a part of the building code 
of Paris. 


ISSUES STATISTICAL REPORT ON FOREST 


LiTTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 25.—The supervisor’s annual 
statistical report for the fiscal year ended June 30 shows 
since creation of the Arkansas national forest in 1907 
building of over fifty-three miles of road, costing about 
$11,000; 166 miles of trail at about $5,000; 345 miles of 
telephone line at a cost of $9,300; fifteen lookout towers 
for use in fire prevention costing $4,000; thirteen dwell- 
ings and cabins costing $4,250, and twenty-six other build- 
ings costing $1,500. Seven miles of fencing, costing 
$1,650, have been built, and seven different water im- 
provements valued at $1,000 are being maintained. 

Roads built and maintained within the forest by coun- 
ties and individuals are estimated at 650 miles. Since 
1910, 10 percent of the receipts from timber sales, uses 
of lands, stock grazing and other sources, known as the 
“*Ten Percent Fund,’’ has been available for road con- 
struction, and $6,214.10 of this amount has been spent in 
the construction of eight miles of highway and one 
bridge. In addition to the ‘‘Ten Percent Fund,’’ 25 
percent of the forest revenue is returned to the State for 
the use of schools and roads. 

Preparations are being made for better fire protection, 
and in addition to the regular force, fifteen men will be 
employed as fire patrols during the fire season. The per- 
sonnel of the forest consists of four field men and seven 
clerks in the supervisor’s office; seven district rangers 
and six assistant rangers and fire guards. 


DYE TO BE EXTRACTED FROM ARGENTINE WOOD 


A stock company was recently formed in Argentina to 
extract a new dye called ‘‘Algarrobin’’ from the wood 
of the carob tree (Ceratonia siliqua) and a factory has 
been established in the city of Santa Fe, in the Province 
of the same name. The factory has a daily production 
of from six to eight tons of dye. The material has been 
used chiefly in dyeing khaki cloth for Argentine military 
uniforms, and it is also said that about 66,000 pounds 
have been shipped to Italy and France for the same use. 
So far is has given excellent satisfaction and repeat or- 
ders are coming in. Algarrobin, alone, imparts a light 
brown color to any textile fiber. 


BOSTON STREET PAVING IS HALTED 


Contracts Delayed Possibly to Prevent Competition— 
Noisy Granite in Disfavor With the Public 











Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—Much public dissatisfaction 
prevails here by apparently unjustified delays in the 
city’s paving program. The finance commission has 
taken up the paving question and in a report recently 
issued attributes the delays to the slipshod methods in 
the public works department, saying that nearly $1,000,- 
000 worth of street paving work is being held up by the 
present inefficiency of the department. This inefficiency 
is held to be due to the recent act of Mayor J. M. Curley 
in removing from the department’s service ‘‘for polit- 
ical reasons’’ about a score of engineers and their as- 
sistants, including among them some of the oldest and 
most experienced and efficient in the department. 

There are several contracts for wood block paving 
which were to have been completed before Nov. 15, this 
year, but it now is apparent that but one contract will 
be fulfilled this year. This delay has caused great indig- 
nation among the citizens generally and among business 
men with stores and offices on or adjoining streets con- 
cerned, who say that they have endured the racket of 
the old-fashioned granite pavements until their nerves 
are shattered and their patience at an end. 

The report of the finance commission on the Boston 
paving situation makes the following comments: 

In regard to the time of the award of the contracts, in the 
majority of contracts let during the year there appears to 
have been no reason why they could not have been awarded 
at the beginning of the year, even before the advent of warm 
weather. 

It is apparent that the contract date often is regarded, 
after the contract is let, as a minor provision that may safely 
be disregarded. Altho the notice to the bidders under which 
the contracts were advertised contained a provision that the 
contractor should submit evidence of his ability to fulfil the 
contract within the stipulated time the provision in practice 
seems to be used only as a deterrent to prevent out-of-town 
competition. 

The matter of having the necessary work of the public 
service corporation done before paving work is begun is a 
difficult one. Altho various public service corporations usu- 
ally are willing to coJperate with the city, it is doubtful if 
any legal means are at hand to force them to do their work 
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at such times as suits the city’s convenience. Whatever the 
difficulties in securing the completion of public service work, 
no contracts should be let until all such work is completed 
and the contractor given a free hand in the prosecution of 
his work. To secure this undoubtedly would require the 
exercise of considerable foresight and probably would re- 
quire the completion of the public service work during the 
season previous to that in which the paving work is to be 
done. Certainly, there should be no difficulty in having 
the sewer and water pipes laid before paving is begun, and 
the contractor should be spared such annoyance as we re- 
cently have witnessed on School Street, where the water 
division dug up the street after the concrete base for paving 
had been laid, notwithstanding the fact that the street had 
been occupied by the public service corporations during the 
entire season. 

The lack of sufficient preliminary investigation before 
contracts are advertised is becoming a serious matetr which 
handicaps the contractor in his work, prevents free com- 
petition and necessitates the submission of high prices by 
bidders not fully acquainted with conditions. 

The report further calls attention to several contracts 
which, in accordance with the stipulations, already should 
have been finished, but which can not be completed this 
year. Some of these call for wood block paving and 
others for granite block. With the exception of a few 
special interests, the general public wanted all this work 
to be with wood block paving, but the renovated engi- 
neering staff of the public works department in several 
cases prepared specifications for the socalled ‘‘new’’ 
type of grouted granite block paving. This type of 
street surface is particularly noisy, and there is much 
complaint among property owners over the workings of 
the public service department under the present admin- 
istration. 


JOBS WAIT FOR THOUSANDS IN THE WOODS 


New England Labor Shortage Unprecedented—Thou- 
sands Are Needed—Big Wages Paid 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—There are jobs for several 
thousand men waiting to be filled at the lumber camps 
of New England. Unless the labor market is better 
supplied within the next two or three weeks it is cer- 
tain that an appreciable reduction will have to be made 
in the cut of eastern timber planned for this winter. 
One employment agency here alone is calling for 2,500 
woodsmen this week. Another wants 1,000 men and 
several lumbering companies advertising direct are call- 
ing for 250 to 500 laborers with or without training 
in the various branches of the logging industry. The 
pulpwood interests are, if anything, even keener for 
additional help than are the large lumber concerns. The 
pulp and paper industry is at the top-notch of pros- 
perity and never before has pulpwood been in such 
brisk demand nor has it commanded more remunera- 
tive prices than at present. 

Woods teamsters, sawyers, choppers, logging road 
builders, blacksmiths, saw filers, cooks—in fact, all 
classes of forest labor—are called for most urgently 
by the lumbering interests of New England. Altho 
‘‘the highest going wages’’ is a phrase prominently 
displayed in nearly every advertisement, with free 
transportation, board and lodging, men ordinarily avail- 
able refuse to be interested, preferring the attractions 
of city life with the comparatively short hours and 
high wages offered in the munitions factories. 


DECEM*ER 2, 1916, 


tt 
The American Realty Co., advertising as th, 
largest pulp and paper company in Amer: “ay having 
camps in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermon: and New 
York; good camps, good food and good walk:ug bosses: 
s] 


fares paid and it’s free if you stay,’’ has bien ong 0 
the biggest inquirers for labor since early ‘all, [yj 
week the American Realty Co. is calling for 500 addi. 
tional men. The Great Northern Paper Cv., operatin, 
in northern Maine, announces that its wage scales have 
been advanced again since the first of this :onth ang 
that good men can make more than $40 a month ¢leg 
with straight time. The Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Co. and Hollingsworth & Whitney are secking 19) 
men, whom they offer the option of monthly wages or 
a straight contract price to cut pulpwood by the eorg 
Woodsmen who prefer to chop by the cord sre offered 
$1.50 to $1.75 a cord and free board and lodging, 

Other ccncerns which have been scouring the labo 
market of the East all fall and now are demandip 
2,500 more men are the Lincoln Pulpwood Co., the 
Barker Lumber Co., the American Thread Co. and the 
Spencer Lumber Co. 

The labor shortage here in all branches of the forest 
products industry is quite unprecedented. 





In 1915 Norway’s export timber trade amounted ty 
1,372,849 cubic meters, or about 174,351,000 board feet, 
This is a large increase over preceding years, the export 
of 1914 being 945,481 cubic meters, the smallest figure 
for sixty years. The increase in the exports was brought 
about by the war demand for pit props, deals, battens 
and boards. The cost of labor increased 25 to 50 per. 
cent during the year. 





‘Among the Mills wizh Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





LUMBERMAN A COMMUNITY DEVELOPER 


St. Marys, Ga. 

Usually, St. Marys is early astir, but this morning 
the town was sleeping late. The ‘‘dinky’’ train which 
picked up the staff representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at Kingsland, composed of six log cars and 
a combination white and colored coach, ambled into town 
on time and took it unawares. Only three men were on 
hand to witness its arrival. One was the druggist, an- 
other was the shrimp shipper and the third was a re- 
tired sea captain out for a try for sheepshead off the 
end of the pier. Down at the sawmill, a hundred yards 
or sO away, things were under way as at a well ordered 
mill they should be at that time of morning, and George 
W. Brandon, its directing genius, was already at his desk. 
But the rest of the town was still in bed for it had been 
up late the night before. 

The reason for this unwonted revelry by night was 
the opening of St. Marys’ new hotel, a much needed in- 
stitution, and it was opened with an old fashioned house- 
warming which indeed warmed the heart cockles of the 
countryside for miles around. They came 














LUMBER PILED ON WHARF OF BRANDON LUMBER CO 








councilman and the way he is improving St. Marys isa 


wonder. The Spaniards laid out a wide road from the 
river, away back into the woods, lining both sides and the 
middle with oak trees. The citizens are now paving this 
road with oyster shells, thus making a magnificent boule. 
vard, with a solid stretch of green down the center, 
The town is bonded for a lot of other improvements 
and Mr. Brandon said that he expects to lose his job 
as councilman on account of his extravagance. 

St. Marys is the center of a large shrimp industry. 
St. Marys oysters also enjoy wide fame. All kinds of 
fish are found in the river, in the sound and in the ocean 
hereabouts. The marsh grass is the feeding ground of 
millions of game birds. The pecan industry flourishes 
also. But the one big solid industry of the town is the 
Brandon Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant, a concern which 
has been operating at this point for the last four years. 
The newest industry, and one which promises to be one 
of the greatest and most unique in the country, is the 
plant of the National Cellulose Co., which is successfully 
making paper out of marsh grass, cocoanut, banana fiber 
ete. The company has spent half a million dollars o 
this plant, which now has passed the ex 





afoot, ahorse, awheel and a-Ford. The new 
hotel (they have another, an old wooden 
building farther back in town) is the one 
modern building in St. Marys. The others 
represent successive generations of build- 
ing as far back as the coming of the Span- 
iards. First of all there was a big feast 
for everybody, made of every conceivable 
delicacy of the countryside, after which the 
dining room was cleared and the young 
folks, and some of the old ones, danced far 
beyond their bed time. 

People allude to the town as picturesque 
St. Marys, which indeed it is. It was the 
third settlement in the United States after 
St. Augustine. The Spaniards were at- 
tracted to it for its splendid geographical 
location and the richness of its natural sur- 
roundings. Lying on the east side of St. 
Marys Sound, in the midst of thousands 
of acres of marsh land which still today 
is one of the greatest feeding grounds for 
wild game in the country, its broad acres 
lent themselves readily to the cultivation of crops of all 
sorts, while its timbered fastness still houses an abun- 
dance of deer, bear, squirrel, rabbit and innumerable wild 
fowl of the woodland. St. Marys is the hunters’ Para- 
dise. 

Centuries ago the first white settlers, so the legend 
runs, planted oak trees thickly about and today these 
giant, gnarled oaks form the most impressive picture of 
the town. They have been cleared away in spots to per- 
mit of the erection of houses, but the trees fortunately 
have been left standing in groves and there are many of 
these magnificent centuries old oak groves, covered with 
trailing Spanish moss. Out in the middle of the public 
square they have just ruthlessly slaughtered one of these 
majestic trees to obtain oak ship’s ‘‘knuckles,’’ leaving 
the remains lying on the ground, a silent sacrifice to 
modern commerce. St. Marys is building barges and 
expects presently to build a schooner or two to relieve 
the congestion of rail transportation. 

Mr. Brandon, who is the ‘‘big’’? man of the town, 
has just been ‘‘fired’’ from the board of county com- 
missioners because his ideas were so progressive and he 
spent so much money on new roads and other things for 
the uplift of the community that the others felt that 
he would bankrupt the county if he were not placed 
temporarily hors de combat. But he still is a city 














A LOG RAFT IN ST. MARYS RIVER 





ST. MARYS (GA.) NEWLY OPENED HOTEL, THE PRIDE OF THE TOWN 


perimental stage. 

G. W. Brandon and J. 8. N. Davis have 
been prominently identified with the 
growth and development of the St. Marys 
region for a number of years. Prior to 
their embarkation into the sawmill bus: 
ness proper they were naval stores opera 
tors (and still are), operating as Davis 
& Brandon since 1899. In 1911 Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Brandon and J. O. Dyal organized 
the Woodbine Timber Co., a sawmill opera 
tion, at Owens Ferry, Ga., about twenty: 
five miles above St. Marys on the & 
Marys River. The following year the same 
three gentlemen organized the Brando 
Lumber Co., of St. Marys. Thus the same 
interests are now operating both sawnil 
properties, with naval stores on the side. 

The timber lies in Camden County, cot 
sisting of more than 200,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine and cypress. Logs are brought 
to the plant by rail from Kingsland and 
2 by raft. The sawmill is not a pretentious 
affair but it makes money, which after all is the prime 
object of a sawmill. It is of the circular type, cutting 
more than 35,000 feet a day. 








KENTUCKY REFORESTATION MOVEMENT GROWS 


LoUvISsvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 29.—Efforts toward reforesting 
devastated acreage in the mountain district of Kentucky 
have been started, according to a recent report issu 
by J. E. Barton, Kentucky State forester. Mr. Barto 
stated that there is more work of this kind being dow 
now than ever before, the demand for trees for refores: 
tation purposes this fall being twice what it has beet 
in any previous season. He further stated that triple 
this amount probably will be needed next se2son. 
Consolidation Coal Co., of Jenkins, Ky., has undertaken 
some big reforesting projects in Letcher County, wher 
it is preparing to retimber a part of 100,000 acres 0 
land. The company has asked for locust, poplar, % 
chestnut and mulberry trees, and has annow<ed its 
tention of setting out 50,000 black locusts. {n additie 
it has asked for 100,000 bushels of red oak acorns t0 be 
scattered over the area. The forestry department, 
furnishing the trees at cost from the State nurseries, 
and reports that practically all the trees asked for 
have been for forest’ reclamation projects. 
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SXSRGTHERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME" 2885S 
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nth la Ri. RAL COMMUNITIES MUST SOLVE THEIR OWN PRODUCE MARKETING PROBLEMS 

ae : Whenever a discussion of the subject of codperative marketing is Guernsey, Holstein, Ayrshire ete. Yet if the breeds could be reduced in 

the cord, started iwo phases of the — — the Sr me igh Prices re- —— one or two codperation would be easy and improvement would 

© offered ‘ved vy the producer are too low and prices paid by the consumer are e rapid. 

ne i oe eh. At tthe outset two diametrically opposite views appear to be Then there is another phase of this subject that demands attention. 

-manding held by the two groups who in theory ought to codperate. When the Every producing community is also a consuming community. That is 

Co., the buyer complains of the high price and the seller complains of the low to say, what one part of the community produces in excess of its own 

- and the price, what possibility is there of codperation ?—especially when both are requirements the other part consumes to the extent of its needs. But it 

hoi right ? commonly happens that the producing part takes upon itself no obliga- 

How can it happen, you ask, that the producer receives too low a price tion to supply the needs of its consuming neighbors, and the consuming 

and the consumer is required to pay too high a price? It is paradoxical part may or may not rely upon local producers for its supplies. In addi- 

punted to to say that both are right, and yet that is the fact. Most commodities tion the surplus of production over the local needs may be lost or wasted 

— feet that the farmer sells and that the great army of consumers buy bring because of its small amount or its unfitness for other markets known. 

ost fms to the original producer too small a return and impose upon the con- These are some of the difficulties that exist in every community and 

8 brought sumer too heavy a burden in his cost of living. they are difficulties that only some form of codperation can overcome. 

8, battens This subject has been discussed so much and so many plausible reme- For the sake of finding a way out, let us suppose that a community under- 

ais dies have been suggested that no one at this late day will have the temerity took to make itself self-supporting as far as possible by raising all of the 


to propose a specific. Yet, it may be worth while to point out some of 
the defects in present methods with a view of suggesting the direction in 
which improvement probably lies. 

To begin at the beginning, two conditions are indispensable to success 
in production and distribution : A steady and regular as well as a uniform 
supply and a steady or stable and uniform demand. Trouble comes when 
the supply of a commodity is exhausted or is short, and trouble also comes 
when the supply of that commodity is in excess of or of a different grade 


varieties of produce it profitably could raise in its climate and on its soils. 
Then suppose that local marketing were given attention and serious, per- 
sistent and systematic attempts were made to place producer and con- 
sumer in a position where the one could sell and the other buy. Then 
provide for the disposal of the surplus over the needs of the community. 

Is there anything highfalutin about that? Would it not be practicable 
for a community as a whole to codperate in marketing as well as in gov- 
ernment? It has schools, churches and other public institutions; can its 
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pick from that demanded. To illustrate, the New York market is said to members not deal with one another in produce of the soil ? _This does not 
es and the prefer white eggs and the Boston market, brown eggs. Now both markets mean direct-from-producer-to consumer doctrine. What it means is to 
aving this want eggs, and to the average producer an egg is an egg, and he would place in marketable shape the produce of the community so that the con- 
- — if he had not learned better be as likely to ship brown eggs to the New sumers of the community may know what they can get at home. 
moma York market and white eggs to Boston as vice versa. : As produce is now handled it often happens that it is shipped out in 
e his job Let us suppose, however, that he knew the market and was producing the fall and shipped back in the spring. Right now communities that can 
white eggs ; a time of year will come when his output of eggs is almost nil; raise potatoes if they would only learn how are paying the freight and 
| — but the people who paid him a good price when he had lots of eggs are two or three profits on potatoes shipped from distant producing sections ; 
Pree still wanting eggs and he can not supply them. Of course he would like and producers in those distant sections are shipping in other items that 
ground of to do so, but his hens are moulting and do not lay. That does not help they might have produced at home if they had taken the trouble to learn 
flourishes the consumer, for he likes an egg for breakfast every day inthe year. how. Out of it all the transportation systems derive a big revenue. add 
we, 2 His first thought is to buy eggs from his neighbor, greatly to the cost of living.and are Pp hpeacy 
? but he finds his neighbor is producing brown with more traffic than they can handle. If it were 
to eae eges and his prs will ‘ane nothing but —— —" _— not tragic it would be humorous to notice this 
: : : ° M ave made con- ° ° sa ° 
ry, i white eggs. The supply is therefore cut off, while aaddiin: Gabe tee tide teoeee te taseceee shipping of commodities back and forth as if the 
ee the demand continues. their methods and increase their production. The chief end and aim of the country were to give 
ayer 7 it j ‘ farmer commonly asks, however: ‘‘What Is the use : ‘ 
aliens ta Now it is the same with potatoes and many Tt ade ee TS ak ane dee a” Fille ees the railroads something to do. Could not the 
od the ex other commodities as it is with eggs. If ina given potatoes are scarce and are returning to the pro- merchants and farmers a 4 oe “ = 
itv isi ] ducer from $1.35 to $1.50 a bushel; whereas in years j olesale anc 
re community no two persons are raising a single sh ctaas We cates cdae Des oo Date eae 2 and sell all produce, OP" ot Sn Ww a by 
sth the variety of potatoes the potato shipper can not bushel. This year he has cultivated more ground, retail business to supply the loca needs and ship- 
Bt Mary pay the prices that he could and gladly would if to - oe Bs get ~ came. aunties of potatoes; ping the surplus? Such an organization and 
soe : : pies : but one- as many for the : . 
Prior to all the producers raised one kind. If dairying is came amount of mbner, If he lives Sve. mites. ftom method would quickly teach producers the impor- 
‘mill busi the chief industry of a community, improvement town, for example, he gets as much for a single tance of reducing the number of varieties and 
"en of the breeds of cows is difficult if not imprac- pon Png ema et te. age agra At se maintaining the uniformity of their products by 
Mr. Davis ticable if all kinds of cattle are kept, Jersey, two trips of ten miles each as well as the labor of giving them better prices when they did so. 
organize loading and unloading two loads of potatoes. That 
f . 7 ds like good business. 
mill oper } “othe truth Is that when potatoes are plentiful he * 
N i al E : é s 0 
ut twenty: Pare en provident of the Chamber of- Commerce, * receives too little for them; when they are scarce arrival of the Montreal Express (@ company of some 6 
n the &. odesto, al., made the announcement that a county fair he likely as not receives too much. The man who people, some of them Indians and halfbreeds, in canoes). 
r the same Was assured his statement was greeted with applause. is responsible for the production ought to take the Ships lying at anchor laden with furs and merchandise. 
. Brandon “sacl will be somewhat more extensive than the usual loss of a small crop, or at least part of It. Generally The — of oh aaa should be brought out 
Ivestock and agricultural exhibit, as it will include a he does. Of course, the producer will say he was prominently in this picture. 
" ped fashion show, a food products display, and will in fact be not at fault, that the season caused the loss. But ‘*The south panel should represent the Willamette 
e side an exposition of all the industries of the community. ae ae hese ye rc tet yo crater Valley, which was the Mecca of the early pioneers. Ore- 
yunty, con: * * * knows that selling is an Important part of every gon City and the beautiful waterfalls should be shown 
10 feet of Tap ¢é r : 7 business, whether the business be that of selling in the distance. The village of Portland might also _be 
re brought 0 _ Vista House’? memorial to the pioneers of one’s labor or selling merchandise. The farmer indicated, and the beautiful Willamette to its junction 
sland and te ae whieh is to stand at Crown Point on the Colum- knows little about and makes little attempt to with the Columbia. It might be possible to bring the old 
»retentious la River Highway, is being rushed to a sufficient stage learn, or at least makes little attempt to adopt bet- steamer Beaver into the foreground of this picture as 
th im of com) ‘ction to be used this fall. The basement and ter selling methods. she steamed along the Columbia on her trial trip after 
age first st»y will be finished and equipped and provided Tho we eS speak . ee ee Pt having connected uv her paddle wheels at the mouth of 
i . a pens A roof, the whole structure to be — Saaiaaniiine ohmaaiae “titer sev: net oe: Gannene ad the Lewis River. I think this particularly appropriate, 
of the b ‘Ndi at Rs ~ Toccoa pelt aA ope persons who at one time are to be classed _ pro- peg Py herr; the first steam vessel to come 
j ’ : = ducers are at other times really consumers. arm- into the Pacific Ocean. 
highway, ias furnished many of the suggestions for the ers, tho generally considered producers, are In fact * * es 
CROWS decoration of the structure. In a letter to Sidney Bell large consumers, as any mail order house can A 1 - £ th ‘ ‘1 
the artis: who is making the panels for portraying his- testify. Residents of the large industrial centers =. A largely attended meeting of the — N.Y° 
reforesting torical nts to be commemorated, Mr. Lancaster said: are considered by the farmer as consumers; yet _ — —— of = eg strange . ) 
, ‘ . 3 . . ; 2 
Meal Bs tom eld repent he torr Coemtin | Hf ey Sarto octane ty aries | Eg monde state athe of te me 
‘ir, Barton to rest i the b Gngue Faint when the sun is just going of the comforts and most of the luxuries of life. It was found that many carloads of potatoes of inferior 
seing dove iS soon . ue broad Pacific. The ship Columbia-Rediviva What Is needed to give a square deal to both quality were shipped in each year when good potatoes 
being dove ; Seen «sossing the bar, Captain Gray standing on the producer and consumer is to perfect distributing gai, tas aieat ad teen. Wis Seiars ‘alee, om, teen 
or refores Orwar’ deck looking ahead di h h methods as well as producing methods. Not only . ye Fal .. mers also, é s 
: : g ahead to the distant shores of the Pp and 
" beet kingly vy ‘ . t in animal husbandry said, should raise more sheep. Im 
ps iple 5 “cr which he discovered and named. ee ee ord pet nt proving the breeds of cattle and the planting of more 
hat tt he eas ee h t find a better means of marketing his f anti 
oe the the Ca<> PM should revresent the sui rising above praia. In accomplishing the former of these two silage corn were advised. All of this work is to be pro- 
undertaken the pictire and Gane tee i —_ t venn ends he has had the aid of prayed ee ih ing moted thru various forms of codperation. 
Rac aaa ara 8 Ww e€ sketch bein tions; he must have their aid in accomplishing the 
aty, ba made °m a point just opposite Camas. This is the second. This “catch as catch can” method of sell- by ds * : 
0 acres . (> which Captain Broughton ascended the river ing the produce of a community should end. A THE Youne Men’s Business Club of Jackson, Miss., 
poplar, 08! . ‘n ' British sought to claim this territory. A pic- method must be devised first for supplying local has been for some time considering steps to be taken to 
ced its m we Micve from this point would show the broad Colum- demand from local productions; then a method must promote codperation in marketing methods among the 
addition Dia River C a be devised for marketing outside of the Community 
n ee ar? ae Point, the Caseade range, Mount Hood its production In excess of its needs. Farmers and farmers of that locality. The club has had before as 
‘orns ti a and Clark with their company of Indians pad- merchants can organize and codperate for this pur- speakers specialists in codperative marketing and is look- 
pr - ~e ““1" canoes, which could be shown in the immedi- pose, and it should be the aim and purpose of local ing into the subject thoroly in order that the producers 
beers for Come Stound, development organizations to find a method for may have the advantage of all the information available 
asked mene north panel should represent Fort Vancouver them. on the subject’ and be enabled to adopt methods that 
‘.e Columbia River in the foreground, showing the most nearly meet their needs. 
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The city of Duluth, situated at the head of the lakes, 
is peculiar in contour. It reminds one of the story of 
the man who had much trouble to keep from exaggerating. 
This man was taken to task by a friend for his improb- 
able stories, admitted his weakness and asked the friend 
to give him a kick the next time he got to telling too 
big a one. That evening at dinner some one told a 
story of a large barn, and before he knew it the man 
with the weakness for exaggeration was going full blast. 
**Last week,’’ he began, ‘‘I visited up in the country at 
a place where there is a barn 1,250 feet long, 900 feet 
wide—’’ Here he was interrupted by a vicious kick 
that landed on his sorest corn. ‘‘But,’’ he continued in 
an agonized voice, ‘‘it was only an inch high.’’ Duluth 
is said to be 30 miles long, a mile wide and half a mile 
high. It lies at the end of Lake Superior and finds itself 
between a wonderfully high bluff and the deep blue sea. 
This bluff is a regular back stop and suggests that when 
Huron and Michigan and Erie and Ontario got tired of 
playing by themselves they took St. Clair along to chase 
fouls and went over to play ball with Superior. The 
pitcher stood on the end of Minnesota Point, and when 
the heavy hitter came to bat the center fielder backed up 
to the Soo, at the other end of Superior. ; 

The names up this way smack strongly of Indian ané 
French origin. In fact a Scotchman with the stubborn 
tongue of his race has a hard time to pronounce some 
of them, and as for guessing the pronunciation from the 
spelling he might as well guess without seeing the word. 
For instance, that word ‘‘Soo’’ in the previous para- 
graph; the whole name, properly spelled, is Sault Ste. 
Marie. ‘‘Sault’’ is pronounced the same as that other 
orthographic masterpiece, ‘‘Sioux,’’ which is easy enough 
to say, once you know how. This spelling has inspired 
one of those limerick outrages that very justly have been 
buried in oblivion. To wit: 

A pretty young thing from the Sault 
Climbed up a steep hill for the viault; 
And there a fat geezer 
Tried quickly to squeeze ’er, 
But she said to the geezer, “Skiddault.” 

The name ‘‘Duluth’’ is as limpid and romantic as 
love’s first trembling kiss, if you know what I mean. 
I don’t know whether the name is French or Indian or 
perhaps neither, but I’ll guess it’s one of those two. 
Probably it is French and used to be spelled du Luth. 
We have these two sources—French and Indian—to thank 
for some of the best names in this land of ours, even tho 
the French missionaries innocently perpetrated some 
that an Anglo-Saxon makes heavy weather with. 

Duluth lies along the shore on the narrow shelf between 
the water and the heights, and it is climbing this back- 
stop in a good many places. We came in after dark 
from the east and got a splendid view of the great bank 
of lights shining in the houses perched on this continental 
rib. 

In former times Duluth, like most of the other north- 
ern cities, counted lumber as its chief means of support. 
There used to be great numbers of sawmills perched 
along shore, and log rafts were as numerous and as com- 
monplace as parasites in a sawmill tavern bed. It was a 
city of sawyers and river drivers and lumberjacks. But 
this has changed. The timber has been cut away from 
the streams, and logging involves the construction of 
railways; so it is cheaper to take the sawmill to the tim- 
ber than the other way around, and the mills in Duluth 
have fallen off to a mere corporal’s guard. Duluth has 
other sources of profit in these days, and it has faith 
in these financial props not only to maintain the pros- 
perity and population already garnered in but also to 
add a good many more sheaves. The Hoosiers are noted 
boosters, but they have nothing on the sublime faith the 
citizen of the Northwest has in his country. James J. 
Hill, the railroad builder and the wizard of the North- 
west, was but a pronounced type of every Northwesterner 
in this matter of faith. Just now, following the passing 
of that continental figure, the country is filled with stories 
of his faith in the Northwest, his foresight and power. 
These things seem to be in the air. I asked a successful 
young advertising writer if he did not intend eventually 
to go to Chicago or New York, and he replied that after 
considering the whole field with much care he would 
rather have a part in the development of the Northwest 
than go to older and less promising territory. He is 
typical of most of the people to whom I talked. 


Ore and Wheat City’s Sources of Income 


There seems to be a genuineness about these assertions 
that is lacking in the carefully planned boosting talk 
of the professional promoter. No one up here seemed 
eager to convince an outsider of the opportunities to 
be had; in fact no one semed to think it possible that 
an outsider could be in doubt about the existence of the 
opportunities. Lumber, in the popular opinion, in spite 
of the great’ wealth it has produced, has been and is but 
a prelude to the still greater prosperity to come. Duluth 
itself mentions two things as its greatest present sources 
of income, and these are ore and wheat. The biggest ore 
piers are in Superior, but Superior is really a continua- 
tion of Duluth in spite of the fact that it is in another 
State, and prosperity for Superior means prosperity for 
Duluth. We went over to Superior one afternoon to see 
these great piers. Like most of the things that lie out- 
side a person’s everyday experience they looked mysterious 
and unreasonable in their hugeness, like some childish 
whim of the imagination suddenly transformed by fairy 
power into giant structures of wood, steel and concrete. 
Long ore trains crept out over the trestles to drop their 





loads down into the holds of the lake freighters that 
would carry these potential steel rails and watch springs 
and draw bridges over the great natural highway of the 
lakes to Ashtabula and Conneaught and the other lake 
aaa of the iron furnaces of Youngstown and Pitts- 
urgh. 

This ore means wealth to the Northwest country. 
The mines, so I was told, have ore for 1,000 years’ 
digging, and no conceivable advance in the practical 
sciences is going to make iron and steel useless. This 
material for the skeleton of industry is in large demand 
at present, and the railroads and mine owners and 
others interested in the development of these mines are 
making big preparations for the movement of increas- 
ingly large amounts of it. Apparently the great refin- 
ing plants are to be,maintained in the East, for, as the 
experts see it, this would mean the most efficient han- 
dling of the industry as a whole. However, one steel 
mill is in operation in a suburb of Duluth, and this 
represents a huge investment and employs a whole town 
full of men. 

Wheat is the other great article in Duluth’s com- 
merce. Situated at the head of Lake Superior as it 
is the city is a natural gateway for out-going prod- 
ucts and in-coming manufacturers. There are great ele- 
vators in the city, and the State of Minnesota maintains 
a large inspection department for grading not only 
wheat but all kinds of grain. I was told in this de- 
partment how many millions of bushels of grain are 
shipped out during a year, but the figure is so big I 
don’t like to repeat it lest I have it wrong. Last’ year, 
so I was told, this port stood second only to New York 
among the ports of the United States in tonnage of 
shipping. “I, certainly, had not realized the importance 
of the Great Lakes as a freight shipping highway. But 
late in the season as it was when I was at Duluth there 











“Interrupted by a vicious kick” 


seldom was a time when one or more of the long, low- 
lying freighters were not in sight bringing in coal or 
taking out wheat or ore. 

Duluth looks to the development of farming thruout 
the Northwest to make it one of the most important 
cities, commercially, in the country. Farming in Min- 
nesota and in the Dakotas is being diversified, more peo- 
ple are moving in, the farms are tending to become 
smaller, more stock is being raised; and as a result of 
this diversification more bushels of wheat are being 
raised on a smaller acreage and the fertility of the 
land is being conserved and increased. Duluth and 
Superior, so their citizens claim, will serve as the dis- 
tributing center for much of this territory, tho of course 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul also are 
counting on doing that work. The retailers in Duluth to 
whom [I talked all professed to believe that the city is 
only at the beginning of its development. Building 
has advanced fairly well this year and promises well 
for next year; but a foot-loose retailer would hardly do 
wisely to start a yard impulsively in Duluth on the 
strength of that fact. The retailers already in the 
city are able to take care of a great deal more trade than 
the city now affords, and the growth of the place will 
be normal and will not offer the opportunity to jump 
in and grab a big piece of business, as can sometimes 
be done on the crest of a boom. 


A HOST OF RETAIL YARDS 


There are too many retail yards in Duluth for even 
an industrious inkslinger to visit all of them. He 
would hear the same stories about the business condi- 
tions and the future development of the place, and if 
he tried to describe each yard in detail he would stiek 
to the one city and the one background of commercial 
opportunities and limitations until a weary constituency 
would burst into tears or begin to hurl ripe cats and 
ex-eggs and retired cabbages over the footlights. This 
would be no reflection on the yards, of course; I’ve 
no doubt that all the retailing plants in the city are 
well worth careful study and detailed description. But 


since I had to choose among them I picked cut a few 
at random so as to inelude big ones and liitl 
jobbing plants and suburban all-purpose yards, 

The first man I visited is one of the old-time lumber. 
men well known both in Duluth and in Chicago, Thig 
is Reuben Knox, of the firm of Comstock & Inox, As 
soon as I presented my card Mr. Knox began reeallin 
the old days in Chicago when he was well acquainted 
with the men who made the AMERICAN LuMBExMay, tho 
at that time it was the Northwestern Lwmberman, 
is an interesting experience for us of the younger generg. 
tion to talk to those who were well acquainted with 
the men who used to hold the jobs we are now tryin 
to hold. All men of prominence who have played their 
role on the stage and have given place to others are 
more or less enveloped in tradition and lose the flavor 
of humanness. George Washington is perhaps the most 
notable example in this country. He has come to stand 
in the minds of most Americans as a mere incarnation 
of governmental wisdom, firmness and power. He js 
not a human figure; he is a revered but cold ideal, % 
it is refreshing to learn that those people about whom 
a mist of tradition is gathering really were human 
beings much like the rest of us. Mr. Knox bent over 
his desk and laughed at length over the adventures he 
had had with Mr. Judson and Mr. Saley and others of 
a group of Chicago lumbermen and lumber editors who 
worked and played together a good deal. Mr. Saley’s 
cleverness, according to Mr. Knox, made it almost in. 
possible to play a practical joke on him and to get away 
with it. Once Mr. Knox wrote him a letter calling him 
down in the spirit of pleasantry for something that 
had been said in this department about Mr. Knox hin. 
self. It was quite personal, but Mr. Saley liked it so 
well he reproduced it entire in the Realm, much to the 
writer’s confusion. 

After making the confession of faith all Duluth busi- 
ness men make early in the conversation that the city 
is only at the beginning of its growth Mr. Knox went 
on to say that building had been fair during the sun- 
mer. His company ships quite a lot of lumber, and this 
shipping business has been rather light. It usually 
happens that a city as large as Duluth builds pretty 
much the year around. The carpenters and contractors 
are compelled to live under urban conditions, so they 
can’t afford to be idle part of the year. But on the 
other hand Duluth is rather far north where the bliz 
zards bliz and the frost bite flourishes and flannel, 
felt and fur are in fashion every winter. Driving nails 
when fingers are frozen so brittle that a mislick knocks 
a few digits off is not a popular form of outdoor sport. 
So there is a compromise between big-city winter 
building and staying by the fire. Carpenters and built- 
ers see to it that the excavation is done and the house 
enclosed before the thermometer has a relapse. Then 
the interior trim can be adjusted in comfort. During 
this last season, Mr. Knox said, the local building was 
mostly dwelling houses. 

‘*Lumber is the only thing that has not been boosted 
in price by the war,’’ Mr. Knox remarked. ‘‘We ex 
pect better prices next summer for the wholesale lun- 
ber than we got during this summer, and of course re- 
tail prices will have to advance with them. We wouldn't 
mind up here if only the southern lumber would let us 
alone. We have outlet enough up here to use up the 
normal output of northern woods in the _ territory 
where they are generally sold. 
shortening of exports on account of lack of bottoms 
has forced the southern producers to invade the North 
with their stuff. The end of the war almost certainly 
will see an advance in domestic prices, for even 4 
small amount of export that would draw off a little of 
the surplus would put the home market in a more whole: 
some condition. We haven’t anything against the 
southern producers, but they cut so much that there's 
no hope of finding a market for all of it in this cour 
ry.” 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SCIENTIFIC FARMING 

It was in the office of the Duluth Lumber Co. that! 
began to hear of the Jean Du Luth stock farm, th 
later on I heard of it frequently. This farm, it seems, 
is owned by a corporation, and apparently the institt- 
tion is run for the three fold purpose of furnishing 
certain men a sideline more interesting than golf, mak- 
ing a profit if possible and furnishing the farmers and 
the would-be farmers of the vicinity with an object 
lesson about what can be done with the land in the 
way of agriculture. The farm has tried out nearly 
every kind of farming that has any promise of pa 
possible in this climate and soil, and it is said to ‘ 
run on a profit-making basis. Some people seemed ef 
doubt this latter statement, but all the opinions hat 
arded about the matter were merely guesses. the 

There seems to be a division of opinion about tt 
value of such a farm as an object lesson to neighba 
ing farmers who are handicapped by the need of otal 
ing a living out of their labor and who have himlt 
backing. These playthings of the rich on which na 
herded $1,000 roosters and aristocratic calves and maid 
bers of the swine ‘‘four hundred’’ may b¢ Maree 
places to which to take city guests and all that, bu t 

A . f reset 
good many practical farmers have a feeling ° wit 
ment toward such a farm and the men who play viet 
it. It.is like setting out ostentatiously to teach a 
hard-working farmers the desirability and the ong 
nique of polite society by building a palace a™ 
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sod putting forty servants in it, riding over the 
a in te satan on a thorobred, wearing @ frock 
nt and spats in the afternoon while superintending 
the hocing of the hay, and dressing in a clawhammer 
eoat fcr dinner in the evening and being served by an 
Englis butler with Spanish-moss side whiskers and a 
Cockney accent. It not only would not induce any 
social <banges among the farmers but it would tend to 
make them want to appear slouchy just for the purpose 
of showing those dudes that an honest, hard-working 
man wis not going to fall for any such blamed non- 
gense. ‘This is one view of the matter. 

But on the other hand the work done by these ex- 
perimental farmers has a real value. They often do 
the pioneering work that has to be done by somebody 
if farming is to be improved but that you and I won’t 
do because we are going to stick to the things already 
proved profitable. A good many farmers make the 
objection to the State agricultural college farms that 
they almost never ‘‘pay out’’ and that it is foolish 
to send boys to a school that can’t farm profitably. 
This is 2 mistaken view. Farm colleges are not run for 
the purpose of ‘‘paying out.’’? They are run not only 
to teach boys how to farm but to discover new methods 
of tillage and new varieties of grains and fruits and 
to develop superior breeds of farm animals. This ex- 
perimental work can ’t be put on a profitable basis, but 
the principles worked out there can be used on farms 
profitably. Farmers are supposed to have common sense 
enough to modify these findings so as to make a proper 
use of them. This is true in a lesser degree of these 
great stock farms that are run at a loss. If the sur- 
rounding farmers take the pains to study their findings 
and to avoid their mistakes they can have a great fund 
of knowledge added to their own equipment, and this 
will be knowledge they could not have dug out for 
themselves without spending much time and much money. 

Not long ago a farmer told me he did not believe the 
use of tractors would be an advantage to agriculture, and 
his reason was not that these gas horses were unfitted to 
farm work but that farmers wouldn’t make a sensible 
use of them. He thought that men would be tempted 
to try handling too big farms, that they would be be- 
trayed into all sorts of foolishness by the lure of me- 
chanical power. This man is a practical farmer and 
knows how farmers behave. But it is making a pretty 
severe charge against them to say they have not com- 
mon sense enough to make an intelligent use of avail- 
able farm machinery. If farmers or any other class of 
men have to learn the technique of their work by rote 
just as they learned the alphabet then it no doubt is 
bad for them to see any kind of example except those 
they can copy exactly and unthinkingly. But farmers 
are intelligent men and may be trusted as much as 
any class of men to select the valuable ideas from 
among the useless and harmful, and to men of this 
kind the conducting of a big show farm is of genuine 
value. A great attempt is being made in the North- 
west to improve farming and to foster the raising of 
stock. Dairying is being pushed as one solution of the 
problem of what to do with cut-over lands. It has 
succeeded much better than have other kinds of farm- 
ing, but the difficulties are large. Every kind of help 
both for the former woods country and for the prairie 
country will come into good play. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MINNESOTA RETAILING 


Robert E. Carroll, manager of the Duluth Lumber 
Co., tells me that the big shed which shelters much of 
the company’s finest stock was once described in these 
columns. This shed is still giving satisfactory service. 
Tt has to do an unusual kind of work in that it holds 
much of the dry stock used in the mill. So the top 
of the shed is tightly floored, and when dry stuff is 
put up there it is well away from dust and is high 
enough from the ground to keep from drawing damp- 
ness. ‘There is a runway from this top story over to 
the mill so that mill lumber can be taken across with- 
out first being pushed down to the ground. There is a 
sub-deck two-thirds of which is lower than the alley 
floor, a rather high tier of bins the bottom of which 
18 just a little higher than the alley floor, and a top 
deck just under the upper tight floor. This makes a 
rather odd combination of storage spaces, but Mr. Car- 
roll likes it and had no improvements to suggest. 

















“Not a popular form of outdoor sport” 


‘“We do a regular retail business and make lots of 
special millwork,’’? Mr. Carroll said, ‘‘and we spe- 
cialize in long fir timbers. Duluth is a good town from 
which to conduct a jobbing business. We use trucks 
for delivery and find them satisfactory. Duluth is of 
such a peculiar shape that there are a good many long 
hauls. In fact there is one part of town to which we 
deliver much stuff that is an 8-hour team drive for 
the round trip. This means a day’s work to deliver 
one load, and such a delivery adds to the cost of the 
lumber. One of our trucks can make two round trips 
out there in half a day and will haul bigger loads 
than the team can.’’ 

When I was in the big shed the men had one of the 
trucks standing under a trap door in the floor of the 
top story. A man was standing on top of the truck’s 
hood and was taking down bundles of flooring passed to 
him by a man up above; quite an ingenious arrange- 
ment, I thought. 

.The use of delivery trucks seems to be rather gen- 
eral among the Duluth lumbermen, for the city is so 
long and narrow that there are certain to be long 
hauls. In a city the size of Duluth the fire limits 
make the wooden houses stay out pretty well, and 
lumbermen are coming to learn that in delivering, 
especially, time is money. W. P. Heimbach jr., man- 
ager of the Endion Lumber Co., a suburban yard, told 
me he was getting ready to use gas wagons next year. 
I said something about the fact that Duluth was pre- 
destined to the use of trucks, but Mr. Heimbach didn’t 
seem to think so. 

‘*We have considered: the matter a long time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we’re going to put them in. But the trucks 
do not have everything in their favor. Of course we 
have to haul away out to these new additions, and that 
takes time; but after the truck gets out here it may 
find the roads so bad on some cross street or a lawn 
so soft that it can’t get up to the job. Then we’re 
worse off than we would be with the lumber in the 
sheds. But we will have to look out for these things 
and send the trucks to places they can reach. A good 
many of the lumbermen of the city have stuck to horses 
when they know trucks would save them time, for 
these lumbermen have timber operations that require a 
good many horses during the winter. In the summer 
time there would be no use for these horses if they were 
not used in the city delivery service.’’ 

The Endion Lumber Co. is part of the same system 
with the Heimbach Lumber Co., a big down-town con- 
cern. The Endion yard is a suburb concern with good 
sheds and a well equipped little planing mill. The 
yard is located near London Road, one of the fashion- 
able drives of the city. This road is to Duluth what 
Lakeshore Drive is to Chicago and Riverside Drive 
is to New York. London Road follows the shore of the 
lake for miles, and along it are some of the best of 
the city’s residences, It is a democratic street, for big 
baronical piles with great formal gardens are neigh- 
bors to trim little cottages that would cost, painted, 
as much as $1,200. The big backstop runs very close 
to the shore here, and houses perch up on the side of 
it so they can have an uninterrupted view of the lake. 
This lake is a,wonderful thing to have for a back or a 
front yard, for it is never long the same. Its gray- 
green ripples under a blue-gray clouded sky turn to 
deep green under sunlight, and its white-capped waves 
that pound and pound on the shore during a stormy 
night have in them the storm music that always has 
given the sea its mystery and challenge and charm. 
Myself, I didn’t think of poetry and of argosies 
freighted with gold and jewels and Persian silks so 
much as I did of that most ghastly of all the non- 
fatal ailments of humanity, seasickness. The Great 
Lakes have an unsavory reputation for being highly un- 
settling to the landlubber’s pantry when the wind 
blows a gale. 

Well, the Endion yard is out in this prosperous, dem- 
ocratic suburb that lies between the red, rocky hill and 
the green, cold lake, and Mr. Heimbach numbers the 
rich and also the less ‘rich among his customers. His 
office window overlooks the lake, and he spoke with 
regret of the fact that the new truck garage would 
eut off that view since there was no other spot avail- 
able for it. 

The planing mill, according to Mr. Heimbach, is some- 
thing to be watched pretty carefully, but he has a good 
superintendent and estimator, so he knows that things 
are going right. The mill is quite a source of profit, 
and it handles pretty large jobs of interior trim sold 
independently of the yard business. This business is 
not solicited outside of Duluth, however, for the yard 
has no ambition to develop that side of the trade. Han- 
dling a big job of millwork that is made by blueprint 
directions and shipped out of town is not satisfactory. 
It is possible that small mistakes may be made in get- 
ting the stuff out, or the architect may perhaps make a 
mistake in the plans. In either case the stuff doesn’t 
fit, and the mill hears about it. Then the chances are 
it will cost more to rectify the mistake than there is 
profit in the whole job. So the Endion mill sticks to 
jobs that can be reached at small cost. The crew is 
kept on the job thruout the winter by virtue of work- 
ing an 8-hour day. Building pauses noticeably, so it 
is quite a problem to find enough profitable work to 
keep the plant going. With a city the size of Duluth 
to draw on it generally is possible to keep things hum- 
ming, but it will not do itself. This mill makes no stock 
stuff. The big mill down town takes care of that kind 
of work. 

‘¢T think there is only one building and loan society 
in the city,’’ Mr. Heimbach said in answer to a ques- 
tion about the methods of financing building in Duluth. 
‘‘We try to keep our business on a socalled cash 
basis; that is, the house is paid for as soon as it is 

















“«‘We file a lien’” 


finished. A few years ago some real estate promoters 
sold out a great number of outlying lots on the install- 
ment plan.* The new owners were to pay $1 down and 
then were to make monthly payments. A good many 
lumbermen got involved in the houses that were built on 
these lots. We had three or four jobs that worried us 
a good deal before we got matters straightened up, and 
since then we’ve fought shy of any such contracts. 

‘‘Lumbermen are notably easy to work for credit. 
I suppose they are the easiest people in that respect, 
unless it is tailors. There seems to be a tradition that 
anybody can get credit from a tailor and then doesn’t 
pay unless he feels like it. There seems to be little 
that lumbermen can do about credit in a place as large 
as this, except to keep their own accounts cleared up. 
People have too many connections and pursuits and ways 
of financing themselves for any loan societies or unusual 
financial machinery to be made successful. But we do 
see to it that we are not involved in long credit. There 
is a pretty good lien law in Minnesota, and if we find 
we are not going to do well with some man who has 
gotten credit from us we file a lien. So there isn’t 
much excuse for suffering losses thru credits if a retailer 
will use a little foresight before making the sale and 
will keep an eye on the man after the building is 
started.’ 

I called at the office of the Woodruff Lumber Co., lo- 
eated on the street that binds Duluth and Superior to- 
gether. Arthur B. King, the» manager, was not in. 
This yard is putting up a new office, preparing for the 
time when the lake wind, as cold and unsympathetic 
and searching as a prosecuting attorney, comes swinging 
thru the lumber district this winter and spring. These 
Duluth people don’t mind the winters. That season 
is cold but bearable and indeed pleasant because of the 
winter sports. But there is a period in the spring when 
the winds bring fogs that seem to open a person up 
and dust him full of cracked ice. Lake Superior varies 
but little in temperature the year around. Even in 
midsummer it is said to be little above the freezing 
point. That condition contributes to the coolness of the 
city in summer, but it acts the same way in early spring 
when coolness is not one of the first things a person 
wishes for. 


EDISON TO TAKE OVER WOODWORKING PLANT 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 27.—The Wisconsin wood sup- 
ply has attracted the attention of no less an institution 
than the Thomas A. Edison Co., of Orange, N. J., which 
on Jan. 1 of the next year will take over the entire plant 
of the Wisconsin Seating Co., of New London, Wis. 
Charles Edison, son of Thomas A. Edison, and Stephen 
B. Mambert, of Orange, were at New London recently and 
negotiated for the purchase of the industry. The consid- 
eration has not yet been announced. The New London 
factory will be one of eighteen woodworking units lo- 
cated in various parts of the country where phonograph 
cabinets of the Edison company will be manufactured. 
Mr. Edison has given assurance that the change in 
ownership will not result in a change of personnel of the 
New London plant. Operations are to be extended and 
100 men immediately added to the present working force 
of 350 with the expectation that the list of employees 
will be further increased later. 


On Jan. 1 or before a new company will be organized 
to be known probably as the Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel 
Co., and among the officers will be included Thomas A. 
Edison, president; Charles Edison, chairman of board of 
directors; Frank L. Zaug, New London, vice president 
and manager; Stephen B. Mambert, vice president and 
financial executive. One interesting feature about the 
new organization is the fact that the phonograph ap- 
paratus will be shipped to New London from Orange, 
N. J., for assembling of the entire cabinets and distri- 
bution made direct from the Wisconsin city. 





BBB LDL LL I I IS 


MOVE RETAIL YARD DEPARTMENT OF BIG 
LUMBER COMPANY 

The Potlach Lumber Co. has announced the removal of 

the general offices of the retail yard department from Palouse 


to Spokane, Wash. The new office is now located in the 
Arthur D. Jones Building, Lincoln and Main Streets. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This thesis is a description of the mail order lumber 
business as it exists in the United States today and, 
more particularly, as it exists in the middle western 
States. 

The study of this industry covered its history, its 
present extent, the methods used by various companies 
in conducting the business, the strength and the weak- 
ness of the business, and finally the present status and 
prospects of the industry and the effects it has had on 
the general lumber business. 


Sources of Material 


1. Advertisements in magazines, farm journals and 
newspapers. 


2. Catalogs and sales letters and other sales litera- 


ture sent out by the mail order lumber companies. 
3. A few articles in Printer’s Ink. 


4. Scattered articles and editorials in the various 
lumber trade journals, especially the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


5. Letters from 126 people who have built mail order 


houses. 
6. Letters from forty-two contractors in seven cities. 


7. Letters from 117 lumber dealers and thirty-three 
dealers’ associations. 


8. Letters from the various mail order companies. 
9. Personal experiences. 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OF THE MAIL ORDER LUMBER 
BUSINESS 


The mail order business is.essentially a modern Amer- 
ican’ institution and is one of the results of the trend 
toward centralization in American industry. After the 
great network of railways extending to all parts of this 
country was completed, after the postal service was per- 
fected and after the possibilities of advertising were 
recognized, the mail order houses came into existence. 
The entrance of such concerns into the lumber and mill- 
work field is comparatively recent but, even so, these con- 
cerns have spread their influence over the entire country. 

The business of selling lumber directly to the con- 
sumer by mail probably began in Davenport, Iowa, in 
1906. The U. N. Roberts Co. of that city had, since 
1865, been selling millwork to retail dealers in the ordi- 
nary way; that is, thru salesmen. In 1906 the partners 
in this company organized a second concern, the Gordon- 
Van Tine Co.—using the middle names of the partners in 
the original firm for the name of the new business—and 
went into the business of selling millwork directly to the 
consumer. The reasons for this step were given by H. G. 
Roberts, the head of the concern, in connection with the 
hearings held by the Congressional Judiciary Committee 
in March, 1914. He said that the ‘‘line’’ yards domi- 
nated the retail lumber business and that they and the 
independent dealers both tried to make too large profits, 
especially on millwork. He showed that a single com- 
pany often owned or controlled a hundred or more small 
retail yards and that-in Iowa alone there were four such 
chains, each of which had at least seventy yards. Mr. 
‘Roberts asserted that many of these retailers used No. 2 
doors and other second grade stock and sold them for 
No. 1. Since the U. N. Roberts Co. would not misbrand 
its goods, they refused to buy from it, so that the con- 
cern was driven to sell directly to the consumer. He 
added that as soon as any manufacturing company sold 
to any one not a retailer it was promptly blacklisted and 
no dealer would buy from it. Since then the Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. has sold exclusively to consumers. 

The Harris Bros.’ Co.. or the Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Co., as it also is called. was incorporated in 1893. 
In 1894 it bought the complete World’s Columbian Ex- 
position of Chicago and since then it also bought the 
Trans-Mississippi Exvosition of Omaha, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition of Buffalo. and the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition of St. Louis. Having a wide reputation, it, 
too, began to sell building material by mail directly to 
the consumer. Since then it has added other lines and 
now sells everything from groceries and clothing to com- 
plete ready-cut houses. Recently an attempt has been 
made to change the name of the comvany from its orig- 
inal rather appalling title, Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
to Harris Bros.’ Co. At present, however, both names 
still appear in the company’s advertisements. 

These two concerns, the Gordon-Van Tine Co. and the 
Harris Bros.’ Co., were the first to enter into the mail 
order field of the lumber business. 

The most advanced stage of the mail order lumber 
business was reached when the mail order comnanies be- 
gan to sell complete houses directly to the builders. Jt 
has been said that the industry of making houses all 
ent to fit and ready to put up, and selling them by mail 
directly to the builder, began on top of a square piano 
in a little house in Bay Citv, Mich. The first equipment 
was a bread board and a ruler. 

A young man, W. S. Sovereign, about ten. years ago 
saw the great amount of Inmber that was wasted at the 
average sawmill due to the habit of reeardine short 
lengths of perfectly good lumber as ‘‘cull’’ and using 
it mostly for fuel. He evolved the scheme of using these 
‘‘shorts’’? to build small types of garages and boat 
houses. These he planned to sell directly to the owners 
of automobiles and motor boats. He and his brother used 


all of their available capital, about $200, and started in 
business. They put out a little catalog of garages and 
boat houses and began to advertise in a small way. In 
the first year, 1907, their sales amounted to about $1,300. 

Next they tried selling ready-built summer cottages 
and met with success in this venture, too. The last step, 
to bungalows and the all-year-round house, was taken a 
little later. Thus the North American Construction Co. 
and ‘‘ Aladdin’’ ready-cut houses came into existence. 

Up to 1912 the ‘‘ Aladdin houses’’ were cut largely by 
the Lewis Manufacturing Co., also of Bay City, under 
contracts. At that time, however, the latter company 
elected to go into the business of selling ready-cut houses 
itself, so the contracts were not continued. Until 1915 
the J. D. Young Co., of Bay City, cut the ‘‘ Aladdin 
houses’? for the North American Construction Co. In 
January, 1915, the company began to operate its own 
cutting and assembling factory. 

In the meantime the International Mill & Timber Co., 
of Bay City, also went into the business of making ready- 
cut houses. Then about three years ago the Gordon-Van 
Tine Co. added a_ready cut department, too, and the 
Harris Brothers Co. soon followed suit. In the East, 
Louis Bossert & Sons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently have 
begun selling ready-cut houses by mail, but their prod- 
ucts are mostly of the portable, sectional type and not 
permanent houses. 

The mail ‘order house has, from the very beginning, 
met with fierce opposition from the local dealers. 

The experiences of the Gordon-Van Tine Co. are inter- 
esting in this connection. This company began to ad- 
vertise in farm journals, using comparatively little space 
at first. The usual advertisements were four inches hy 
two columns in size and strove ‘to appeal mainly to farm- 
ers, especially to those not living near a lumber yard. 
This advertising policy was changed later and whole page 
advertisements were used, the copy being arranged in 
department store style with many illustrations, short. bits 
of description and some testimonials. 

In .1914 the local dealers in Arkansas protested to a 
great national weekly against the mail order lumber ad- 
vertisements that appeared in its colunms. In this con- 
nection at the hearings of a Congressional Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which was investigating the lumber business at 
that time, the magazine was upheld when it stood back 
of the companies, of which the Gordon-Van Tine Co. was 
one, that used its columns. The mail order houses, how- 
ever, were compelled to modify their statements in which 
they claimed to save their customers from 25 to 50 per- 
cent on their lumber bills. The magazine testified that 
none of its readers who had bought from these compa- 
nies had ever complained. The Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


then began a campaign against the ‘‘lumber trust’’ and 


has been fighting this alleged monster ever since. 

In spite of the difficulties which past experience shows 
that the mail order company must meet, there are at pres- 
ent two more companies beginning operations in this field. 
The Graham County Lumber Co., of Asheville, N. C., is 
beginning to expand into a mail order house. In Auburn, 
Me.. a new ready-cut house company is being organized 
by W. F. Winter and a factory for making these houses 
is about to be built. 


CHAPTER II 


EXTENT CF THE BUSINESS AT THE PRESENT 
TIME 


Today there are in the United States eight important 
mail order lumber companies. Of these three specialize 
on ready-cut houses and barns and sell nothing else, while 
the other five also sell lumber, millwork ete.—the socalled 
regular building material. 

The three concerns that sell only ready-cut houses are 
all located in Bay City, Mich. The North American Con- 
struction Co: the original ready-cut company, is now 
rated at $250,000. Only since January, 1915, has it 
operated a mill of its own. The Lewis Manufacturing 
Co. and the International Mill & Timber Co. each is 
rated at between $75,000 and $100,000. In spite of these 
rather modest financial ratings all of these companies 
claim to own and operate extensive mills in the southern 
and western parts of the United States. 

The International Mill & Timber Co. says in its cata- 
log: ‘‘We own sawmills in the North, the South and the 
West. These are pointed out by lumbermen as models of 
efficiency.’’? It also claims to own thousands of acres 
of timberland, ‘‘until a chain of gigantic resources has 
been formed which reaches from the forest direct to 
you.’’ The Lewis Manufacturing Co. savs: ‘‘Shinments 
of houses are made from our mills in Bay City, Mich.; 
in Seattle. Wash.; in Portland, Ore.; in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and in Bristol. Tenn.’’ 

‘The Mississippi Valley Lumberman, a lumber trade 
journal published in Minneapolis, Minn., has investigated 
the claims of these comranies and in turn claims to have 
proved them false. Its findings show that not one of these 
companies owns any mills except the ones actually located 
in Bav City, Mich., and that none of them owns any 
timberland. 

The Gordon-Van Tine Co., of Davenport, Iowa, prob- 
ably is the largest purely mail order lumber company in 
the field and is rated at $300,000. It operates a small 
vard in St. Louis. Mo.—the Funck Lumber Co., in which 
it holds a controlling interest—but otherwise does all of 
its business from Davenrort. This company also claimed 
to own big mills in various parts of the country and to 
control great tracts of timberland. In the case of the 
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United States vs. The Northwestern Lumbern:1’s Ago. 
ciation et al., which was tried in Chicago in 1°!3, and jy | 
which the members of that association were cli: :ged with 
resorting to unfair competition, Mr. Scott, vicc president 
of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., testified that th, ‘company 
did not own any mills, that the only holdings »f timbgr. 
land were some personal holdings of the par.ners, and 
that these assertions in their advertisements a: ‘ Catalogs 
were merely ‘‘trade talk’? and were justifialic only ag 
such. 

The Chicago Millwork & Supply Co. is rate:i at $309. 
000. This company sells only the regular buil ing mata 
rials and does not do any ready-cut business. ‘i he Harris 
Bros.’ Co., which, however, does not confine itself to the 
lumber field, has a rating of between $500,000 and $1,000. 
000. The remaining two companies of importance are 
the Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., of Seattle, Wash., whose field 
of operations is restricted to a half dozen States jp 
the extreme Northwest; and Louis Bossert & Sons, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There are, too, some smaller companies, such ag the 
E. F. Hodgson Co., of Boston, Mass., that sci! portable 
houses, barns and garages direct to the consumer; but 
none of them have become very important. Then ther 
are one or two companies, like the Riverdale Lumber (o, 
of Chicago, which have made attempts to sell standari 
building materials by mail directly to the consumer but 
which do not appear to have been very successful, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Oo. ali 
sell portable garages and barns, and lumber to some 
extent. 

The mail order lumber companies sell their goods in 
all parts of the United States and even ship some of 
their ready-cut houses to foreign countries. The Gordon. 
Van Tine Co., for example, reports that it has customers 
in every ‘part of the country, with the exception of the 
Pacific coast States, where the high freight rates are the 
deterring factor. , It has sold houses and lumber bills 
in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the Canal Zone and even in 
England and in the Philippines. This company’s annul 
sales have risen from $50,000 in 1906, when it entered 
the mail order business, to more than $1,500,000 in 1914. 
The sales of the ready-cut department grew 200 percent 
in the last year alone. 

The three companies in Bay City are said to use 40; 
000,000 feet of lumber a year in making their ready-cut 
houses. 

Since the outbreak of the European war whole towns, 


springing up because of the extensive manufacture of j 


war munitions, have been built almost entirely of these 
ready-cut houses. The North American Construction 
Co. recently sold 300 Aladdin houses to one great muti- 
tions manufacturer. The Gordon-Van Tine Co. supplied 
all the buildings, about sixty houses in all, of Lithograph 
City, Iowa, a little town that grew up around valuable 
deposits of lithograph stone which were recently discov: 
ered there. 

A series of letters sent out during the preparation of 
this thesis to peovle who had bought from mail order 
houses brought 120 answers, from nearly every State m 
the country and from Canada as well—from Lockport, 
Mass., to Missoula, Mont.; from .Lethbridge, Alta., to 
Houston, Tex. Most of the answers, however, came from 
the middle western States, where the mail order compa 
nies find their largest market. These replies showed that 
the mail order lumber business indeed is spreading its in 
fluence over practically the entire country. 

[This is the first instalment of a thesis on the mail orde 
lumber business. The second instalment will appear in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 16.—EDITOR.] ! 





NORTH BORNEO’S TIMBER SUPPLY ESTIMATED 


According to the report of Consul George M. Hanso, 
Sandakan, British North Borneo, the export trade of that 
country is in the hands of two concerns that in 1915 ex- 
ported 1,550,000 cubic feet of timber, practically all of 
which went to Hongkong. In 1914 the Government 0 
ganized a forestry department for the purpose of explor: 
ing the forests and to prepare working plans and a pros. 
pectus to help investors in arriving at accurate ideas 
garding the opportunities open to them. The work ofthe 
department during 1916 was largely exploration. oy 
aggregating 176,000 acres with a stand of over 350,000; 
000 .cubie feet of timber were examined. Also a 
tailed working plan for one area of about 50,000 qcres 
has been prepared and is already available, while others 
are in the course of preparation. The first area — 
a stand of over 100,000,000 cubic feet and will bar 
an annual cut of at least 4,000,000 cubic feet. The = 
stand of timber in -the territory has not been acca) 
computed ‘as yet, but the forestry department se 
that there is a supply of over 1,000,000,000 cubic <a 
of workable timber in sight and plans for exploitata 
are being pushed as rapidly as possible. lie 

In addition to exploration the services of a0 aut 
on the identification of timbers of the eastern bacon 
were obtained for a period of four montlis ‘0 classi 
and describe the various woods of the country, the resi 
of which report will be available within a short ye 
Consul Hanson says: ‘‘The action of the Governmen ae. 
this matter can only mean one thing and tha‘ 1s phe 
velopment of its timber resources upon a syst ema ita: 
business like basis with a view to a commercial exP 2 
tion that will far exceed anything hereto‘ore ai 
taken.’’ Dealers from America and Europe already iy. 
visited North Borneo to look into the available suPP 
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EASTERN LUMBERMEN CONCLUDE WESTERN TOUR 


Given Enthusiastic Reception at San Francisco, Where They Deliver Message From South and East Beseeching West to 
Join in Campaign for Better Trade Ethics—Results of Trip Encouraging 


San FRancisco, CaL., Nov. 24.—As the argonauts of 
old found San Francisco at the end of the trail, so did 
R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and his party find San Fran- 
eisco the ending place of their western trip in behalf of 
the National association and the lumber industry of the 
country. They came west with a message to their fellow 
lumber mnanufacturers which they delivered first at Spo- 
kane, then at Everett, Tacoma, Seattle, Grays Harbor and 
Portland. It was a message asking for help and co- 
operation on the part of all those engaged in the industry 
to make the National a strong organization with ample 
funds behind it that should ever be on the watch to 
defend the interests of the lumbermen to fight unfair 
competition of substitutes and to extend the uses of 
woods and the markets for it. 


This message fell on sympathetic ears all thru the 
West and increased support was voted by the pine and 
fir manufacturers of the North and today steps were 
taken here by which the California redwood and pine 
producers will follow suit. The party arrived yesterday 
morning and at noon met the lumbermen of California, 
and San Francisco in particular, at a complimentary 
luncheon given in their honor in the balk room of the 
Palace Hotel, the historic assembling place of this city 
at the Golden Gate. Nearly 150 were present. 


Among those seated at the guests’ table were: Presi- 
dent Downman, and Messrs. Turnbull, Goodman, Langille 
and Allen; E. A. Selfridge, president of the California 
Redwood Association; Charles R. Johnson, Union Lum- 
ber Co.; W. H. Talbot, Pope & Talbot; A. A. Baxter, 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.; F. F. Sayre, 
California Sugar & White Pine Co.; S. O. Johnson, Weed 
Lumber Co.; F. B. Hutchens, McCloud River Lumber 
Co.; A. W. Foster, Northwestern Redwood Co.; Willis 
Walker, Red River Lumber Co.; W. 8. Palmer, president 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad; O. C. Haslett, California 
Pine Box & Lumber Co.; Charles R. Wisdom, Red River 
Lumber Co.; and F. J. Koster, president of the California 
Barrel Co. and president of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. A. B. Wastell, former secretary of the 
California Redwood Association, acted for the association 
in making arrangements for the lunch in place of Secre- 
tary-‘manager E, E, Myers, who is recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. 

The lumbermen of San Francisco were true to form 
today in showing their hospitality and their appreciation 
of the honor they felt conferred on’them in being able to 
entertain distinguished fellow lumbermen, and turned. out 
in numbers. Above the honor and guests’ table was a 
large shield in red, white and blue, across it in large 
wooden letters running the association’s slogan, ‘‘There’s 
a Wood for Every Need.’? On the tables were miniature 
houses, bridges and other structures made of blocks of 
redwood, California pine and Port Orford cedar. These 
are toy building blocks made in this State and afford 
another use for lumber. 

During the last decade a change has come over the 
lumber manufacturers of California and they are real- 
izing that they are a part of the lumber industry of the 
country and that what affects the industry in one sec- 
- has its effect, good or bad, on the industry every- 
where. 

Formerly California was sufficient unto itself. It 
was a great empire beyond the confines of which, ex- 
cept for export by sea, its lumber producers did not 
look for a market and did not care for one. Then 
California pine began to go East to take the place of 
the depleted supply of white pine in the North and 
East. The redwood people also began to look for a 
larger market east of the Rocky Mountains, until 
now both of these woods are large factors in the 
eastern trade, and the lumbermen of California have 
come to the realization that they are part and par- 
cel of the great lumber industry of the United States. 








Visiting Lumbermen Welcomed 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge presided and introduced F. J. 
Koster, who, in a brief talk, welcomed the visiting 
lumbermen in behalf of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce of which he is president and for which 
he has been doing such efficient work, among other 
things increasing its membership about 5,000, besides 
putting it and the business men of the city on rec- 
ord for open shop and industrial freedom. He referred 
to the sacrifices that have to be made by leaders in 
codperative work which the rank and file do not al- 
ways appreciate. He believed it essential that those 
who have the interests of the community and the 
country at heart must give part of their time and 
money to the common cause, for there are in this coun- 
try today conditions he considered discouraging to say 
the least, and business men must get together to 
counteract these things. Adverse legislation must be 
fought and desirable legislation stimulated. There 


must be service in public office, and in the West it 




















SLOGAN PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED AT SAN 
FRANCISCO BANQUET 


must be made possible to handle and market the great 
holdings of timber so that they may be conserved to 
the best advantage. 

In responding, Mr. Downman said he and his party 
had been referred to as the ‘‘umbrella squad.’’ Their 
umbrella was so big that they wanted everyone to get 
under. He said that Charles R. Johnson had said 
that he (Mr. Downman) was the man who had put 
the ‘‘c’’ in codperation. ‘‘That is all right,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Downman, ‘‘and now we want to put the 
‘ce’ in cash.’?. Mr. Downman expressed his regret at 
the absence from the meeting of Mr. Keith, ‘who was 
detained by illness. 


COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON TENDERED REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BY CALIFORNIA LUMBERMEN AT PALACE HOTEL, 
SAN 


FRANCISOO, NOV. 23, 1916 


Mr. Selfridge expressed himself 


in a similar vein regarding Mr. Keith, after which 
a few minutes’ recess was taken. Then an oppor- 
tunity was given the visitors to deliver their messages. 
_ Mr. Selfridge said that the addresses to be made 
were to be discussed, but if they were plugged full of 
holes something should be furnished with which to 
fill up the holes. 


Tells of Development of National Association 


Mr. Downman made the first talk, telling of the or- 
ganization and development of the National asso- 
ciation and the work it has under way, as he did at 
the previous meetings in the North. As an instance 
of lack of codperation by lumbermen, he told of the 
plan to send lumber trade commissioners to Europe 
under Government auspices, the expense to be borne 
by the industry. In order to raise the funds Mr. Down- 
man said he took a list of 876 concerns who had ad- 
vised the Government that they were interested in the 
export lumber business, and to these he wrote solicit- 
ing financial assistance. Only thirty replied satisfac- 
torily, and most of the others did not reply at all or 
said that they were not interested. ‘‘Why did they 
give their names to the Government if they were not 
interested?’’ asked Mr. Downman. 

He referred to the extreme car shortage on the 
Coast and said that an eastern association adopted 
resolutions asking him to take the matter up with 
the Government and, altho the association was not 
affiliated with the national, he went to Washington 
and helped to get relief for lumber shippers. A hear- 
ing was ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and it was found that the railroads were ‘‘at 
outs’’ with one another as to the cause of the shortage. 
Mr. Downman declared that if the lumbermen, in the 
old car stake litigation, had worked together they 
would have won, as they had a perfectly good case. 

Mr. Downman told of the advance in pecky cypress 
which formerly sold for $3.50 a thousand and now brings 
$11, because of the advertising work done by ‘the 
cypress people. Henry Ford is finishing the sport room 
in his new home at Detroit in pecky cypress. This room 
has been described and illustrated in architectural papers, 
with the result that requests for pecky cypress come from 
everywhere, and the ‘‘peckier’’ it is the better. He told 
of the Society Advocating Fire Elimination at Cleveland 
composed of twenty-seven substitute makers or handlers 
who are attacking wood construction and whose slogan 
is ‘‘Let the Trees Grow.’’ 

‘‘T am against fire loss,’’ said he, ‘‘but I do not 
think wood is the cause of it.’? He told of the building 
material show at Cleveland that was captured by the 
exhibit of lumbermen and of the success of other ex- 
hibits and of the exploitation of wood promulgated by 
the British Columbia government to bring its attention 
to consumers. In its advertising matter wood is declared 
to be the most suitable building material for homes, not 
only because of its grain texture and beauty but because 
it keeps out heat and cold. He believed that not only do 
about 85 percent of the people know nothing about 
lumber but about 80 percent of the lumbermen them- 
selves know nothing about it. They are engaged in mak- 
ing and selling it and that is all. Mr. Downman out- 
lined many things that could and should be done to help 
increase the use of lumber and in closing said it was up 
to the lumbermen themselves to decide whether the cam- 
paign under way is to continue. 

Mr. Selfridge then introduced A. R. Turnbull, of Nor- 
folk, Va., who read an address that was to have been 
made by Charles 8. Keith. In the address Mr. Keith went 
into detail regarding the evolution of business under the 
present laws and gave in detail the reasons why the de- 
structive competition alleged to be necessary because of 
those laws defeats true conservation of natural resources 
of this country, all of which have been printed in pre- 
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ceding issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He also 
gave a resumé of the referendum that is being sent out 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States re- 
garding proposed changes in the enactment of legisla- 
tion regarding industries engaged in the conversion of 
natural resources. A detailed review of this referendum 
appears on page 32 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, In conclusion he explained that the national 
chamber was started so that the business interests of the 
United States may more effectively make their voice 
heard in the securing of constructive legislation and en- 
couraging greater efficiency in American industry. The 
plan is to make the chamber occupy the same position to 
the United States Government as that held by the 
British Trade Council and the German Chamber of Com- 
merce in which countries no laws are enacted affecting 
business that has not had the sanction of those organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Turnbull caused some amusement when he said he 
left home the night ‘‘Hughes was elected.’’ He said 
their party had been termed the ‘‘umbrella brigade’’ 
but he presumed it would finally be called the gum shoe 
brigade. He said that as he looked at the splendid 
slogan of the National association as displayed on the 
shield on the wall above them, he at first thought it 
read, ‘‘There is a word for every ueed’’ instead of 
‘«'There is a wood for every need’’ which meant the chang- 
ing of but one letter, and the word is ‘‘codperation.’’ 
His association is paying dues on the basis of 8 cents a 
thousand. There is a great timber supply on the: West 
Coast, and instead of the East holding the umbrella for 
the West, the latter must hold its own umbrella. The 
West Coast lumbermen have got to work together with 
the rest of the country, Mr. Turnbull declared, and could 
not wait for the decrease in the output of the East and 
South to help them out. His plant in North Carolina is 
within twenty miles of where the first board was sawed 
in the United States, and yet the North Carolina asso- 
ciation’s output is about 2,500,000,000 feet annually. 


ei 
with Mr. Downman’s party since it arrived a; Spokan 
told of the interest that had been aroused in the Nort 
at all of the meetings with members of the Western Pin 
Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association and nearly all of the fira protective 
organizations. For several years the Western Fores ; 
& Conservation Association had done a great deal of 
work of a national character and to avoid dunlication he 
believed that in the future there must be some sort of 
reorganization and centralization of all such offorts thy 
the offices of the National association. Mr. Allen gajj 
that at Spokane the Western Pine Manufacturerg? Asgo. 
ciation had voted an assessment of 1% cents q thousand 
for the National and at Seattle the West Coast Lumbe. 
men’s Association had done the same thing, with the pro: 
vision that all the organizations belonging to the Na 


> 


tional do likewise. Messrs. Keith, Turnbull an‘ Goodman 
each pledged their associations to a like assessment 
Each association, he explained, would appoint a eon. 
mittee to meet with similar committees from all the aggo. 
ciations in Chicago some time in January, according ty 
the present plan, to decide on the way the funds to he 
raised will be expended and also to decide on what way 
the National will be reorganized. It was now up to the 
California redwood, pine and fire protective associations 
to come in with the others. 

As the hour was late, after a vote of thanks was ten. 
dered the visiting lumbermen at the suggestion of Charle 
R. Johnson, the meeting adjourned. 

The next morning a conference was held with commit. 
tees representing the redwood and the pine mannfg. 
turers at which the details of the participation were 
discussed and ways and means for raising the assessment 
considered. The eastern lumbermen were assured that 
the two branches of the industry in California woul 
participate on the same basis as the others. 

Last evening the visiting lumbermen were royally en. 
tertained by a committee of redwood manufacturers in- 
cluding Charles R. Johnson and Otis Johnson, of the 





The timber owners’ organizations naturally 
took sincere interest in the National’s expedition. 
They were curious to know to what extent the 
Langille report or. other agitation had influenced 
the National to consider them in its plans. They 
wished particularly to learn its attitude in mat- 
ters of legislation and dealing with the Govern- 
ment. Finally, being increasingly interested in 
market extension work as useful to maintain 
forest values, and rather inclined to feel that 
they should give it some financial support, they 
wanted to see what program would be decided 
upon jointly by the National and its regional 
constituent manufacturers’ associations. 

In all these things the expedition was very en- 
couraging. At practically all the meetings there 
was evidence of progress and better understand- 





HOW THE TIMBER OWNERS REGARD THE CONFERENCES 


[By E. T. Allen, Forester Western Forestry and Conservation Association, Portland, Ore.] 


ing between all concerned. What differences 
were not actually ironed out caused no friction, 
but were cheerfully and good-naturedly laid aside 
for future attention with an apparent confidence 
that they will be adjusted. 

The trip clearly did an immense amount of 
good in stimulating western interest in both the 
National’s work and that of the local manufac- 
turers’ associations. No place could have been 
devised to do this ‘better. We seem to be assured 
the stronger, better-organized, better-supported, 
association work that the industry must have in 
order to survive. It only remains to carry out 
this promise without back-sliding and for all to 
carry it out with a view to the common good 
and not to selfish advantage. I think the timber 
owners’ organizations will gladly contribute their 
help. 








Much lumber is being manufactured in Maine today. 
Eastern and southern labor is cheaper, which handicaps 
the West. A mule, a nigger and a Ford are indispensa- 
ble about a sawmill. He told of some of the things his 
association is doing, including the exhibit at the Country 
Life Exposition in New York. 

Mr. Turnbull said he was interested in seeing the 
Webb bill permitting combinations in the export trade 
passed, for after the war there will be a great demand 
for lumber for Europe, but the Europeans would be 
found to be just as efficient in buying lumber as they 
have been in buying boxes for supplies, on which the 
manufacturers have made very little profit because the 
boxes were bought cheaply and they are expensive to 
make. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., discussed the tim- 
ber situation in the West somewhat as he had done at the 
meetings in the North but, owing to lack of time, only in 
a general way outlined his ideas and read occasional 
excerpts from his address. He declared that as long as 
there are two trees left there will be competition, pro- 
vided they are owned by different people. He told of 
the activities of his association and how the hemlock and 
hardwood industry and even the price were benefited by 
the work. 

H. D. Langille, of Portland, outlined his plan for asso- 
ciation organization to bring into active affiliation all 


- branches of the industry and,avoid duplication of effort. 


This plan Mr. Langille first presented at the meeting of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association in the 
Hoo-Hoo Building at the exposition in San Francisco in 
October, 1915. As the hour was late Mr. Langille’s 
remarks were very brief. 

Mr. Downman then referred to criticism made of the 
National association—that it was top heavy ete. He said 
it might be top heavy but if it was it was due to its 
anchors not being secure. ‘‘Its efficiency depends upon 
its support,’’ he declared. ‘‘It is your business just as 
much as the business in your own office is your business. 
You must get into the association game both regional 
and national.’’ 


Forester Tells of Interest Aroused in the Plan 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, who has been 


Union Lumber Co.; Junius H. Browne and Donald Me- 
Donald, of the Pacific Lumber Co., C. E. DeCamp, of 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. and the Casper Lun- 
ber Co., and E. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the North- 
western Redwood Co. and the California Redwood As 
sociation. An historic place, built in 1852 and never 
since harmed by fire or flood, was visited, where famous 
pisco punches are concocted. It is presumed the place 
was constructed of redwood lumber because it did not 
burn in the big fire of 1906. A French dinner s0 typ- 
ical of San Francisco was eaten, the entertainment con- 
eluding with a theater party and a visit to a cabaret. 


SEE BUSY SEASON AHEAD 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Notwithstanding the 
higher prices of labor and of real estate, there is a well 
confirmed report that builders are active in their plans 
for early 1916 on the theory that there is little prospect 
of a recession from present quotations and that buyers 
will be more concerned with deliveries than with prices. 
Much work has been contemplated and while from the 
investment viewpoint much new construction may be 
further delayed, there:are many contracts that will be 
placed for private residences to be built all thru this. se 
tion of the country, where the price of materials is har@y 
a serious consideration. Suburban centers also are about 
to see a busy season. 

In that branch of the wholesale trade that caters to 
railroad work, much stress is placed on the reports cur 
rent in financial circles last week to the effect that dur 
ing the last three weeks nearly 35,000 freight cars have 
been ordered, with hundreds of freight trains and et 
motives. Because of the scarcity of steel it is said tha 
most of these freight cars will be constructed of Jumber. 








The Department of Agriculture of New South wae 
Australia, recently announced that funds would be ac 
vided for assisting farmers in the erection of S05 
Numerous inquiries have been received from farmers si 
many of the applicants: have signified their villa 
to pay for the silos when they are completed, while et 
have agreed to pay a much larger deposit than tue 
ernment expected. 
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“WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Dates for Thirty-three Annuals of Lumbermen’s Organizations Are Announced — Plans 
for Seven Conferences Outlined 





—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
meeting. 

5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
em} 5, 6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
“Cayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 
December 6-8—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
“Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 
g-10—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 


December ‘ 
a 


An! 







an 


Dec 


iber 
aug oi, Merrill, Wis. 
December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
‘Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 
December 41-14—Southern Commercial Congress, Armory, 
y 1 


Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 
December 12, 18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
December 14—Northeast Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 2 

January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 2 

January 18, 19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill. Annual meeting. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, Onon- 

daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern  Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 

meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 31-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





CANADIAN RETAILERS ANNOUNCE DATE FOR 
ANNUAL 
WinnipeG, Man., Nov. 27.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association will hold its annual convention at 
Winnipeg on Jan. 24, 25 and 26, these dates being a little 
earlier than usual. A splendid program is being arranged 
by Secretary Neill and President Galvin. 





CEDAR MEN WILL MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 29.—The call has been is- 
sued for the annual meeting of the Northern White 
Cedar Association. It will be held Jan. 30 and 31 at the 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. The detailed program will 
be announced later, but it is probable that’ the annual 
banquet will be held on the evening of Jan. 30. 





SELECT CONVENTION DATE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 28.—The board of directors 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association met 
in this city last week and selected Jan. 17 as the date 
for ¢! ® association’s annual convention. W. A. Guthrie, 
of Tuiianapolis, was named chairman of a committee to 
arrange the program. It is expected that approximately 
200 u.cmbers of the association will attend. The direct- 
ors who attended the meeting are: Daniel Wertz, of 
Evansville, president; Walter Crim, of Salem; George H. 
Palmer, of Sheridan; Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis; 
Jam: Buckley, of Brookville; C. H. Barnaby, of Green- 
* C. H. Kramer, of Richmond; W. W. Knight, 
‘rank Shepard, and Mr, Guthrie, of Indianapolis, and 
Fran': Reynolds, of Rushville, 





SELSCTION OF MEETING PLACE FAVORABLY 
RECEIVED 

f Bs “IM ORE, Mp., Nov. 27.—The selection of Pittsburgh 

city “° next annual meeting of the National Lumber Ex- 

: ““s’ Association on Jan. 24 is regarded generally by 





a with satisfaction. The place was chosen, of 
r Brso, with reference to the sessions of the National 
sa ‘<0 Trade Council. Much business related to the for- 


the Sttuation and the questions that have grown out of 
then Sttictions imposed by the United Kingdom and 
ports sovernments is expected to come up before the ex- 
Tr eC association, and the proceedings of the Foreign 
Hore a Ouneil, it is believed, will throw much additional 
‘eh on these problems, 


J. MeD, Price, the secretary of the National Lumber 





Exporters’ Association since the retirement of Mr. Terry, 
has resigned, and Harvey M. Dickson, of Norfolk, Va.,- 
formerly president of the Dickson Lumber Co., largely 
engaged in the export trade, has been designated to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Price relinquishes the post to go into 
the wholesale hardwood business as a member of the old 
firm Price & Heald, of Baltimore, of which his uncle, the 
late Richard W. Price, was senior member. 





MISSOURI LUMBER DEALERS TO MEET 


MoserLy, Mo., Nov. 28.—The annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association will 


. be held here Dec. 14, according to an announcement by 


the president of the association, S. W. Arnold, of Kirks- 
ville. A full program is being prepared and officers are 
to be elected at this meeting. 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN TO MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 27.—The Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association will meet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 7, when the matter of ‘‘guar- 
anteeing’’ its members will be taken up and probably 
some sort of an arrangement of the kind adopted. The 
object of those behind the movement is to make dealing 
with one of their members an absolute assurance of 
safety, and to this end they will examine any complaint 
and, if the member is guilty, endeavor to compel him 
to make good. If he will not do this he will be com- 
pelled to lose his membership and the trade will be 
notified that he is no longer a member, just as it will 
be notified that he is a member. 





DATE FOR NORTHWESTERN MEETING AN- 
NOUNCED 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 29.—The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held in this city Dee. 5. It will convene at 3 p. m. 
at the West Hotel, and the business meeting will be fin- 
ished in the afternoon, so that at 6:30 the members will 
sit down to their annual banquet. The committee of 
arrangements, consisting of Arthur H. Barnard, J. M. 
Okoneski and E. H. Broughton, has prepared a special 
entertainment program to follow the dinner. 





EASTERN SALESMEN ANNOUNCE ANNUAL 


At practically the same time and at the same place 
as the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of “New York will be held the 
annual of the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of 
New York, according to advice received this week from 
the secretary of the latter organization, J. H. Rumbold, 
of Rochester. Secretary Rumbold asks that announce- 
ment be made ‘‘so the millmen and retailers will see 
that we are getting ready for them for the night of 
Jan. 23, 1917,’’ of a smoker to be given on that eve- 
ning to the millmen and retailers by the manufacturers 
and wholesalers under the auspices of the salesmen’s 
association. Both annual conventions will have head- 
quarters at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 





MANY MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR ANNUAL 
DINNER 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Secretary Treat, of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, states that over 
200 acceptances have been received to date for the an- 
nual dinner to be given by the association in the grand 
ball room of the Waldorf on tue evening of Dee. 11. 
This is one of the big local lumber events of the season 
and there is no doubt but that the attendance this year 
will run close to 300. The special committee in charge 
is doing everything in its power to make the entertain- 
ment unusually attractive. A number of guests from 
other associations have promised to attend and some 
prominent lumbermen, both wholesalers and retailers, will 
be on hand to make the dinner one that will be remem- 
bered. 





TO HOLD ANNUAL ELECTION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
will hold its regular annual election Dec. 12. The five di- 
visions of the exchange will each name as many commit- 
tees to have charge of the business of their respective di- 
visions and the chairmen of these different committees 
will thus stand in nomination as candidates for the board 
of directors of the exchange. 





TO CONSIDER CHANGES IN GRADES AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 27.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that a meeting of its committee 
on grades and specifications will be held at the Gayoso 
Hotel, in Memphis, Dec. 5 next. The principal business 
before the meeting will be the consideration of the ree- 
ommendations presented by retailers for changes in pres- 
ent grades and specification. 

The association also announces that the annual confer- 
ence of the members of its inspection staff will be held 
at Warren, Ark., on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 18 and 
19. The entire corps of inspectors will attend, including 
those assigned to inspections on claims. At the close of 
the conference the inspectors will return home to enjoy 
their annual vacations and the association accordingly 
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While the ghost of 
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A LACEY REPORT 
on a tract will guarantee 
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We have or know where 
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Send for our interesting 
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Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Montana and Alabama heard 
from this week. More to fol- 
low next week. 


LENOX, KY. 

We are very much interested in every depart- 
ment in your paper. The Query and Comment 
page has given us a number of valuable sugges- 
tions; the survey of news of the world has helped 
to keep us in touch with many items that we 
otherwise should have missed, and the market 
reports and advertising are very important items 


to us. 
MALCOLM MILLER, Secretary, 


Lenox Saw Mill Co. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA. 

I wish to congratulate you upon the great im- 
provements that I have witnessed in your journal 
since I have been a reader of it, which has been 
from the first issue of the old Northwestern Lum- 
berman, back in ’73. 

My relations with your journal have always 
been most pleasant. I have been a constant 
reader of the LUMBERMAN, and now look for- 
ward to its weekly appearance to keep me posted 
on what is going on in the lumber world. 

P. M. MUSSER. 


WILBER, NEB. 
The Realm of the Retailer, Query and Com- 
ment, Current Market Report are very interest- 
ing tome. The retail methods contest which you 
ran some time in 1914 and 1915 was, in my esti- 
mation, about the best thing you ever put on. 
I have all those pages clipped and filed. I am 
sure I would be seconded by many retailers in 
asking for more of it, and in connection would 
suggest prizes for photographs of well kept yards 

and stock. E. J. SPIRK. 


HELENA, MONT. 

What interests me more than anything else in 
your paper is the general news about the lumber 
business in all sections of the country. I also 
enjoy looking thru the ads and they come in 
very handy when we want to buy material which 
we do not carry in stock and are not familiar 
with the party handling it to the best advantage 
to us; that is, in price and quality. 

I have read several lumber magazines, but am 
inclined to think the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is the best one for the money of the 
bunch; it contains more news and covers a larger 
territory than any other lumber magazine. 

GEORGE R. PERRY, 
Boorman Lumber Co. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Every issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is full of valuable matter, and at one time 
or another we believe you deal with very nearly 
every subject of interest to lumber interests. 
We are always glad to see the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN come in, and we look it over 
with care and interest. 
KAUL LUMBER CoO. 
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has served notice that inspections on claims will not be 
made, save in cases of ‘‘unusual emergency,’’ from Dee. 
16 to Jan. 21. 


The newest addition to the association’s library—a 


496-page volume entitled ‘‘Selling Lumber’’—is being 

issued in a limited edition. It contains the full steno- 

graphic account of the proceedings at the School of 

Salesmanship held in St. Louis last June, with the spe- 

owes and addresses submitted, and is bound in 
oth. 





COMMITTEES NAMED TO NOMINATE 
CANDIDATES 

MempuHis, TENN., Nov. 27.—The preliminary step in 
the election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club for the 
ensuing year was taken at the semi-monthly meeting 
held here Saturday, Nov. 25, when President Nickey an- 
— two committees to nominate candidates as fol- 
ows: 

Number 1—John M. Pritchard, secretary Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, chairman, G. E. Beck- 
endorf and E. L. McLallen. 

Number 2—F, W. Dugan, F. W. re Lumber Co., 
chairman, Walter Holgrafe and Bart C. Tully. 


- days and assured him that the latter would gi, 


= 

These committees will select two sets of candidate 
and will make their report at’ the semi-monthi; meeting 
to be held Dec. 9. The actual election will !o held : 
the Businessmen’s Club, Dec. 16. 

J. R. Paine addressed the club on the need of active 
codperation in the farm development movement, H 
asked that the members throw themselves into {his ae 
ment and that they codperate with those of other com. 
mercial organizations here. Mr. Nickey told }ir. Paine 
that he would call a meeting of the farm de; 


el 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club within the 7 Pe 


© all the 


assistance possible in the prosecution of this movement, 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO ELECT OFFICERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 30.—The next meeting of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the New 
Hotel Vendome on Tuesday night, Dec. 12, at which 
officers will be chosen for the ensuing year. It is ex. 
pected that Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, who has 
been president of the club for the last two years, will be 
reélected. There will be several business matters that 
will come up at the meeting. 





MONTANA MANUFACTURERS HOLD SPECIAL MEETING 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 25.—A special meeting of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Spokane today at which about ten mill representatives 
and several visitors were present, practically all of the 
latter being members of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

A general discussion of matters pertaining to the lum- 
ber industry of especial interest to manufacturers was 
taken up, including the acute car shortage on the Great 
Northern. It was brought out that only about 50 per- 
cent of the necessary cars to move lumber from Montana 
mills are available, with the Northern Pacific and Mil- 
waukee lines giving the best service. 

C. B. March, president of the association, presided, to- 
gether with Secretary A. E. Boorman, who soon is to 
sever his active official relations with the organization to 
give his time wholly to the Northern Montana Forestry 
Association, with which he has been identified as secre- 
tary for several years. Steps are now being taken to se- 
cure a new secretary for the manufacturers’ organization. 

Following the meeting, which occupied both morning 
and afternoon sessions, Secretary Boorman said: 

We did not meet to take any definite action on any special 
matters before us. Many manufacturers were planning to be 
in Spokane at the time of the apple show and we took 
occasion while we were here to hold a meeting. 

Stocks in Montana mills are normal and well balanced as 
to widths, lengths and grades. Inquiries are about normal, 


with the general demand good. Prices are firm and there is 
every indication that slight advances on yard stocks jn 
general will be made soon. Mills on the Great Northern are 
seriously handicapped for cars right now. The tieup is acute, 
While we are short of cars and have only about half the 
number needed, the Northern Pacific and Milwaukee are 
keeping mills on their linés fairly well supplied. 

We look for a good year in the industry in Montana. Ou 
business has been much better lately and the retail yards all 
report good business. A good spring market seems certain 
and the present general demand is all that can be expected, 


Present at the meeting were: A. C. Miller, of the 
Kalispell Lumber Co., Essex, Mont.; C. B. March, of the 
State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls; Joe Fennessy, of the 
Libby Lumber Co., Libby; W. C. Lubrecht, of the Anna- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Bonner; Sam Boyd, of the 
Mann Lumber Co., Henderson; C. H. Richardson, of the 
Western Lumber Co., Milltown; Thomas Baird, of the 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Worland, and J. P. Lansing 
and E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 

Visitors at the meeting were: E. N. McDevitt, of the 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida.; H. J. McCoy, of the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida.; A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spokane; George W. Shields, chief inspector 
of the Western Pine Association; F. A. Lewis, of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., and Mitchell Dover, of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 27.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the recently organized American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the offices of 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen here Saturday, the following 
being present: E, A. Long, Chicago, ex-officio chair- 
man; James E. Stark, Memphis; W. E. DeLaney, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and R. L. Jurden, Memphis. Mr. Good, the 
other member, was detained by another meeting in 
Chicago. 

James E. Stark said that the meeting was given over 
largely to the discussion of matters in general and to 
the outlining of plans for getting new members, for 
securing satisfactory permanent quarters and for the 
publicity campaign which is to be launched as soon as 
Secretary Aiken comes to Memphis and takes up his 
active duties. 


It was definitely decided that the first general meeting 
of the association shall be held at Memphis, Jan. 19, 
and it was announced after this meeting Saturday that 
the annual of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion will be held Jan. 18. It has already been announced 
that the annual of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held Jan. 20. From the foregoing 
it will be seen that these three organizations will hold 
their annual meetings on three consecutive days. This 
plan has been arranged witha view to facilitating mat- 
ters for members of each organization who are identified 
with the other two. It is pointed out that by having 
them all so close together, expenses incident to attending 
them will be very greatly reduced. 


A plan was also announced that involves the location 
of the offices of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association on the 
same floor of the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 
Building. 

The membership committee made a very favorable re- 
port at this meeting, showing that about twelve new 
members had been received since the organization meet- 
ing held here Nov. 10. The membership committee is 
one of the most active in the association and it looks as if 
it will be very busy for the next few months. It was 
ordered that constitution and bylaws should be printed, 
and that copies of these, together with membership appli- 
cation blanks, should be sent to all of the manufacturers 
of oak lumber in the United States and Canada. 


It was also announced that a bulletin is being pre- 
pared dealing with the progress of the association since 
its organization Nov. 10. This bulletin will be some- 
what similar to those issued by the Gum Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and will apprise all those who 
have actually joined and those who as prospective 
members of what is being accomplished and as to what 


OAK ASSOCIATION MEETS 


is being planned in behalf of the oak industry which the 
new association champions. 

It was definitely decided that’ a vigorous advert 
campaign, international in its scope, should be launch 
with a view to displaying oak as prominently before the 
consuming and distributing public as possible. How- 
ever, nothing definite along this line will be undertaken 
until Mr. Aiken, secretary-manager, comes to Mem 
and takes up his duties about the middle of December. 
Mr. Aiken is regarded by members of the executive 
committee as peculiarly fitted for this work, owing to his 
practical experience covering a number of years in the 
lumber business itself and owing to the work he has 
done as advertising manager for the Huyler Candy Co. 
His experience in lumber has given him the necessary 
foundation on which to build up his publicity campaign 
and his experience in the advertising line makes it pos- 
sible for him to prepare this material in a form whieh 
will be not only readable but wholly interesting. _ 

A member of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion said today that the impression had arisen in some 
quarters that Mr. Aiken is a ‘‘candy man.’’ He said 
that he thought this is very unfortunate and that he 
desired to say thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other 
anaes that, while Mr. Aiken had gained much of his 
advertising experience during his services with the Huyler 
company, he was a lumberman ‘first of all. His qualifi- 
cations have been very closely studied by members of the 
executive committee and every one of them is of the 
positive conviction that a more capable man could not 
be secured. 


USE OF WOOD BLOCKS FAVORED 


Srintwater, MInn., Nov. 27.—While no paving of the 
kind has as yet been laid in this city, the probabilities 
are that Stillwater soon will have at least one street 
paved with creosoted wood blocks. Walter L. Prinee 
appeared before the street council last Tuesday night 
and presented a plea on behalf of a number of property 
owners that Pine Street from Third Street to (Greeley 
Street be paved before next summer. The council took 
favorable action upon the petition and the city engineer 
was instructed to prepare an estimate of the cost ° 
laying this pavement using 3-inch creosoted wood blocks, 
the street to be paved for a width of twenty-four feet. 

At Fairmont, Minn., the first creosoted wood block 
flooring for barns has been laid by Ed Eversman, 4 
farmer in Rolling Green township. Mr. Eversman had & 
cement floor in the barn but, this floor not giving entire 
satisfaction, he laid a wood block floor over this. 
experiment with wood block for barn floors has been 8 
successful that a number of other farmers in that locality 
are now figuring on using wood block for their barn a0 
hog house floors. 
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[UMBERMEN HUNTERS BAG DEER AND OTHER GAME 





The Annual “Camp” Party Invade the Dismal Swamp Country—One Deer Captured Alive 
in Lake—Visitors Inspect Model Farms and Sawmills 





puinvnpnta, Pa., Nov. 25.—The great fall hunting 
e ‘Camp’? party that filled the minds and gave 


achont ® a group of local lumbermen and their friends 
is over and again the trade has settled to its even 


tenor. ; usual, the tour was ‘personally conducted’? 
by E. D. Wood, the genial manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Camp Manufacturing Co., in whose party, 
when they left Broad Street Station at 3:30 p. m. Nov. 
7, were the following: J. C. Gringrich, retail lumber- 
man, of Manheim, Pa.; Osear W. Taylor, American Fork 
& Hoe Co., Philadelphia; W. Percival Johnson, real 
estate, Philadelphia; J. W. Robbins, of the C. H. Clout- 
ing Co., retail lumber, of Wildwood, N. J.; Robert W. 
Bawn, Haney-White Co., retail lumber, Philadelphia ; 
Hiram ©. Budd, City Line Brick & Lumber Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; Walter C. Brick, Atlantic City Lumber Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J.; William C. MacBride, president 
Haney-White Co., Philadelphia; H. H. Martin, retail 
lumberman, Manheim, Pa.; Frank J. Hineline, Camden 
Lime Co., Camden, N. J., and Eugene T. Lucas, Phila- 

Iphia. 
= the train to the steamer Alabama in Baltimore 
by taxi, and then by water to Portsmouth they traveled, 
where they were met by autos in charge of Ryland C. 
Camp and Mr. Atkinson, who has charge of the Camp 
interests in the Dismal Swamp. The next method of 
transportation was a barge, in tow of a launch, by which 
means they proceeded thru the Dismal Swamp canal 
and the Feeder, to a short portage which brought them 
to Lake Drummond. Here the tenderfeet had a chance 
to show off, for there was a five mile row to be nego- 
tiated before arriving at the ‘‘Hotel Washington,’’ 
Camp’s camp, on the bank of the lake at the. mouth of 
Jericho Ditch and the Washington Ditch, so called be- 
cause it was surveyed by George Washington. The camp 
was reached in time for dinner, after which the party 
spent the afternoon scouting. 

The next morhing all were stationed at appropriate 
places and the hounds were loosed for the big work 
in deer hunting. Four of the fleet-footed animals were 
started but only two bagged, one by Hiram E. Budd 
and one by H. H. Martin. The last one was not shot 
but was captured in the lake, while swimming, and very 
neatly gave a ducking to the men in the two attacking 
boats. The afternoon was spent largely in stories of the 
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Washington Boone; W. Percival Johnson Ps Deer; and George Nichols. 


swamp and its mysteries and by the time darkness ar- 
rived those capable of having them were about ready 
for a demonstration of nerves. Mr. Atkinson was pre- 
sented with a fine Colt’s revolver by the party. 

Friday was ‘‘blank’’ from a rain, and also ‘‘blank’’ 
for the hunters, but a court martial was held for the 
usual punishment of those who shoot and miss. Mr. 
MacBride was judge, Mr. Martin executioner, Mr. Budd 
a sheriff, and Mr. Taylor a deputy. Messrs. Lucas, 
Hineline and the ‘‘mysterious’’ guide were found guilty 
and returned home with a story about their shirts, but no 


tail to them. On a bear hunt traces were found by all, 


but only one party actually saw one which escaped while 
they were getting thru some brush to get nearer. The 
next day another deer was bagged by Mr. Johnson. 

Leaving the ‘‘Hotel Washington’’ the party tramped 
five and a half miles thru underbrush along the banks 
of the Washington Ditch to autos which took them to 
Suffolk. From Suffolk the party went to Franklin, Va., 
where they were joined by the rest of their party, which 
included S. H. Collom, Philadelphia; William H. Cook- 
man, architect, Pensylvania Railroad, Philadelphia; Paul 
P. Pearson, Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co., Philadel- 
phia; J. Willison Smith, Land Title & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Amos Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Sunday many of the visitors were shown over some of 
P. D. Camp’s model farms and others examined the big 
sawmills and the process of preparing North Carolina 
pine for market. J. L. Camp’s farms also were inspected 
and all hands had dinner with P. D. Camp, the president 
of the Camp Manufacturing Co., there being twenty-two 
at the table. 

On Monday morning all were furnished with saddle 
horses and went hunting on the private preserve of P. D. 
Camp, in which they were assisted by his guides and his 
famous pack of hounds. But in spite of their prepara- 
tion the ground was so dry that the dogs could not 
follow the deer and none was secured here, much to the 
disappointment of Mr. Camp. Turkeys, rabbits, quail 
and squirrels were secured in numbers, however, and all 
were sorry when Thursday and time to go home came. 

On the return trip a short stop was made at the Camp 
mills at Riddicksville. The party arrived in Philadel- 
phia late on Friday night. 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
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‘APSHOTS OF LUMBERMEN AND OTHERS TAKEN ON SOUTHEASTERN HUNTING TRIP 


2. §S. H. Collom, Paul P. 
mp. oonday Lunch at Riddicksville. 4. The Hunting Party in 
essrs. Budd, Atkinson and Martin in Their Hunting Togs. 6. In the Yard of the Camp Manu- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS _ 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS | 


‘oak TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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Watch for this space every other week. 


Choice Items: 


l car 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Better Ash 
50% 1&2 50% 14 &16 

4 cars 4-4 Log run Ash 

5 cars 4-4 No. | & Better Basswood 

5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Birch 

1 car 8-4 Log Run Rock Elm 

1 car 16-4 No. 1 & Bet. Hard Maple 

4 cars|12-4 No. | & Bet. Hard Maple 

4 cars 6-4 No. | & Bet. Hard Maple 

2 cars 4-4 Ist and 2nd Hard Maple 

1 car12-4 No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

250 M feet 1” No. 3 Hemlock 


We can furnish Hard Maple any dimension 
in green stock and give prompt shipment. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


Wausau, Wis. 











Northern 


Big Value attavceas 


Ready for immediate delivery: 
2 cars 4-4 log run Rock Elm. 
2 cars 8-4 log run Rock Elm. 


rk 


lear 10-4 Fas Birch. 

2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 

2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Birch. 2 cars 6-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 

2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Birch. 5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. Bass. 
Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 
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UE 
® THE 
® Best Christmas Present 


a from a lumberman 

MY or to a lumberman 

ie is one of these hearty, healthy, happy books 
. about the woods and the lumber business by 


Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet.” He 
is the laureate of lumber, and brings joy to 
lumbermen and their friends. No lumber- 
man’s library is complete without 


4 














In Bound in green silk cloth, illus- 
Forest | trated in tint. Third edition, 
Land | and still selling. $1.25 postpaid. 
Re-Sawed The funniest prose writ- 

atin ings of the lumberman 

poet,” the Aesop of the 








lumber yard. $1.00 postpaid. 














The Full of the spirit of the camp, 
Weeds the trail and the great outdoors. 
You owe yourself and your 


friends a copy. $1.00 postpaid. 





A bright little brochure 








Oh, Weep now in its seventh edition. 
No Weeps Twenty-fivecentspostpaid. 





Special Christmas Offer. 

As long as complete sets are available all 
four of the above will be sent to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $3.00 postpaid. That solves 
the Christmas problem. 





Address the publisher, 
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American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street 
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EXPECT HOT FIGHT WHEN CONGRESS CONVENES 


Appropriation Bills, Railroad Legislation and Possible 
Embargo to Receive Special Attention 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Congress will resume 
work next Monday. It will be the second session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and promptly at noon Vice 
President Marshall will call the Senate to order and 
Speaker Clark will do the same in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. As there is no preliminary organization 
to be done, Congress can immediately get down to busi- 
ness, altho the custom for years has been to have a 
brief session on the first day and to meet in joint ses- 
sion on the second day to hear the message of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The forthcoming session of Congress is limited by 
law to exactly three months. On March 4 the Sixty- 
fourth Congress will legally expire and the House will 
dissolve. The Senate is a perpetual body and will 
remain in session long enough after March 4 to ratify 
such appointments to the cabinet and other offices as 
the President chooses to send it. During the three 
months that this Congress is permitted to sit, all the 
great appropriation bills for 1918, aggregating nearly 
$2,000,000,000, or possibly more, must be passed, and 
there is talk of trying to pass other legislation. It is 
believed by those who are close to the leaders that the 
President will ask that the bill to enlarge the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce: Commission be passed dur- 
ing this session. There is a general belief that there 
will be a culmination of the suit brought in the Su- 
preme Court to test the constitutionality of the Adam- 
son 8-hour law during this term of Congress, and that 
it very likely will be necessary either to pass an en- 
tirely new law dealing with the railroad labor situation 
or to amend the present one materially. 

The thing that Congressmen have chiefly in mind as 
they assemble here is the ‘‘high cost of living.’’ They 
are hearing it at home on every side, and they all seem 
determined to do something about it. Some talk of an 
embargo on grain and other foodstuffs, while others 
hope to solve the question by passing some sort of a 
law that will allow for price regulation. 
question of how to reduce the high cost of living is in 
more or less of a nebulous state so far as Congress is 
concerned, and it will take a whole lot of talk and 
thrashing around in committee rooms and on the floor 
before anything can be accomplished, if anything is 
accomplished at all. 

The President is said to oppose the embargo. plan. 
Whether he will be actively against it, or merely 
passive, or whether he will exercise his right and 
change his mind, are questions that no one can answer 
now, Certainly the farmers will. oppose it and the 
leaders in Congress confidently expect that a ‘‘ grange 
lobby’’ will appear in the Capitol about the time Con- 
gress convenes to combat the idea with all the power 
that lies behind it in the shape of farmers’ votes. 
President. Wilson and a good many Democratic Con- 
gressmen owe their election to the farmer vote. The 
exporting interests will also be ably represented before 
Congress in opposition to the embargo. Some of the 
Senators and Republican house leaders declare that if 
there is to be any embargo at all it must be on all 
exports to belligerent countries, for they say it is not 
fair to stop the exportation of some commodities which 
help the belligerent nations and at the same time al- 
low them to obtain other commodities which are of 
equal or greater advantage to them in conducting war. 
Of course that talk is aimed at an embargo on the 
exportation of arms and ammunition, and while it does 
not seem likely that it will be possible to obtain a 
majority in the Senate and House in favor of such a 
complete embargo, that sort of a fight will add com- 
plications to the situation and make it extremely difii- 
cult to pass any sort of an embargo act designed prin- 
cipally to reduce the cost of living in this country. 

If anything definite grows out of the embargo agi- 
tation, it will probably be the passage of a resolution 
creating a commission to study the question of food 
prices, costs and distribution, with instructions to re- 
port to the next Congress, which will not meet until 
December, 1917. 

If the President insists upon further legislation to 
enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give it jurisdiction over the capitalization 
of railroads, or if circumstances force him and Con- 
gress to consider the 8-hour law again, then there will 
be more fight and more delay. It would hardly be pos- 
sible for the Republicans to lay down under the whip 
of the President this time, as they did when the Adam- 
son law was passed, because that law was made such 
an issue in the last campaign, and was one of the chief 
points of attack upon the administration. Moreover, 
any attempt to give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to regulate the issuance of stocks and 
bonds by railroads has been combatted by powerful 
interests in the past and there is no prospect of their 
acquiescing in such legislation at this time. 

The embargo question and the railroad question are 
enough in themselves to occupy the attention of Con- 
gress for three months, without the supply bills. As 
for those, there never has been a time since the Demo- 
crats have been in the majority in Congress that they 


The whole: 


have been able to get the appropriation bills passeq 
in any such short time as three months; in fact the 
have without exception failed to pass some of the 
most important of these bills before the expiration of 
the appropriations for the previous year, and the 
activities of the departments affected have been ear. 
ried on under emergency acts. Should such a thing 
happen this year, and there is no reason to Suppose 


that it will not—particularly if the Senate and House . 


get into a wrangle over other legislative questiong— 
it would almost be necessary for President Wilson to 
call a special session of the new Congress to make up 
for this deficiency. He does not want to do that, and 
the Democratic leaders of the present Congress are 
particularly anxious to avoid such action, but there jg 
the fact that those same leaders have failed in their 
purpose before and there is no assurance that they will 
be any more successful this-year. Therefore a special 
session of the next Congress is not such a remote pos. 
sibility as the administration and others would wish, 





CARRIERS’ PLAN PRESENTED BEFORE COM. 
MITTEE 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The first witness heard 
by the joint congressional committee appointed to in- 
vestigate all phases of interstate commerce was Alfred 
P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee. The railroads were desirous that other 
witnesses, representing primarily the people generally, 
should be heard first, but were unable to carry out 
this wish. Mr. Thom spoke frankly of the financial 
condition of the railroads generally and declared that 
they will require $1,250,000,000 a year during the next 
ten or twelve years to increase facilities sufficiently to 
take care of the increasing commerce of the country. 
In addition, he said, approximately $250,000,000 a 
year will be necessary to refund maturing indebted- 
ness. He presented the carriers’ plan for effective regu- 
lation of interstate commerce as carried on by rail- 
roads, which may be briefly expressed as follows: 

1. The entire power and duty of regulation should be in 
the hands of the national Government, except in the case 
of matters so essentially local and incidental that such 


regulation would interfere with the efficiency of the service 
or the just rights of the carriers. 

- 2. As one means of accomplishing this a system of Fed- 
eral incorporation should be adopted into which should be 
brought all railroad corporations engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

8. Reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the creation of a Federal Railroad Commission with 
subordinated regional commissions. According to this: plan 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the su- 
preme authority and the members should receive larger 
salaries and have their terms of office extended. ‘The mem- 
bers of the regional and Federal commissions should, be 
presidential appointees and serve for long terms. be 
regional commissions should serve in districts bounded by 
groups of carriers rather than be determined by geographical 
boundaries. 

4, The Interstate Commerce Commission should be given 
power to prescribe minimum rates. In this connection the 
proposed plan calls for a readjustment of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so that it could exercise 
only judicial and constructive powers and also powers affect- 
ing revenues of carriers. The remaining duties of super- 
vision, detection, prosecution and correction should be con- 
ferred upon the proposed Federal Railroad Commission. 

5. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend rates should be confined to sixty days from the time 
the tariff is filed, instead of ten months, as at present. 

6. The Federal Government should have the exclusive Gov- 
ernmental power to supervise the issuance of securities by 
interstate carriers. 


Regarding railroad monopolies and rates Mr. Thom 
said: ‘‘The law should recognize the essential differ- 
ence between things which restrain trade in the case 
of ordinary mercantile concerns and those which re 
strain trade in the case of common carriers. The law 
should expressly provide for the meeting and agree 
ment of traffic or other officers of railroads in respect 
to rates or practices. This should, however, be safe- 
guarded by requiring the agreements to be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and to be sub- 
ject to disapproval by it.’’ In concluding his testi- 
mony he besought the committee to investigate the 
question with the public interest foremost in the minds 
of all. : 





| EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES CLOSELY 


WATCHED — 
WasHINcTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—While Great Seer 
from time to time has given assurances to the world tha 
it is not the purpose of the Entente powers after the wa 
to carry out the provisions of the Paris economic agree 


_ ment to the extent of impairing the rights of nations 


which have failed to join in the allied effort to crush the 
central powers, State Department officials and agents at 
keeping a close watch on developments along this line. 
Diplomatic and consular officers in Europe and m “ 
parts of the world are keeping close watch on the wor 
ing-out of provisions of the economic alliance ere : 
to be put into effect at once. They are keeping ta 


‘on the progress made in planning the propos! world 


wide sweep of allied commercial control which is «x 

to follow the great struggle. 1 
British officials in this country recently have strongly 

hinted that it will not be practicable for Great a 

and its allies to carry out such a scheme, and that 

practical operation it probably would do them more a 

than good. This position is also taken by James Bry 
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Sa 
formerly ambassador to this country and recognized stu- 
dent ot world economy. ; } 

Nevertheless, here and there things are cropping up 
which indicate that Great Britain is jealous of the prog- 
ress made by the United States in commercial expansion 
<ince {he outbreak of the war. Reports reaching the 
State Department indicate that the ‘‘England first”? 
slogan is becoming more and more popular. The tend- 
ency is not to buy a dollar’s worth of American goods 
where iuglish wares can be made to serve the same pur- 
“These reports vary widely in their interpretation of 
the probabilities abroad. It is apparent that personal 
hatred among the masses of the people will result in the 
practical boycotting of goods from ‘‘enemy’’ countries. 
Doubt is expressed, however, that an actual trade war 
such as recommended by the London Chamber of _Com- 
merce, with different tariffs for colonies, allies, friendly 
neutrals, unfriendly neutrals and enemies will be form- 
ally and officially decreed. ; 

Reports made by commercial investigators recently re- 
turned to the United States show clearly that fear and 
suspicion of the United States is increasing in both 
groups of European belligerents. It is ‘‘ England first’’ 
in that country, for example, while in Germany some of 
the largest companies are putting out advertisements de- 
erying the purchase of any American goods on the ground 
that munitions bought in this country are killing Teutons 
by the wholesale. 

“There is good reason for believing that the United 
States shortly will send another note to Germany warn- 
ing the Berlin Government that recent submarine activi- 
ties have come close to the dead line, if they have not 
actually violated the specific pledges made to America 
following the sinking of the French channel steamer Sus- 
sex with a loss of more than fifty lives and the endanger- 
ing of Americans on board. 

Six Americans lost their lives when the British horse 
ship Marina recently was sent to the bottom off the Irish 
coast. It is claimed by survivors that the Marina was 
attacked without warning. Berlin is expected to claim 
that the Marina was armed and subject to attack under 
the warning issued by the German Government last 
spring, namely, that all armed enemy merchant ships 
would be attacked without warning, largely because of 
instructions issued by the British Government to mer- 
chant commanders to fire on submarine craft. 

While the United States did not accept Germany’s con- 
tention in this regard, it did not reject it. The question, 
therefore, remains open. Up to the time this dispatch 
was written nothing had been heard from Berlin regard- 
ing the circumstances of the attack on the Marina. The 


expectation is that questions will be raised that will call 
for replies by our Government. 

Meanwhile, however, Berlin is likely to be warned that 
a continuance of recent activities may cause a break in 
relations between the two governments on account of the 
extreme danger to which American lives and property 
have been subjected. 


MANY TAKE.EXAMINATION FOR LUMBER 
INVESTIGATORS 


_WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 28.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, is 
now going over the papers of the 179 men who on Nov. 
22 took the written examination for appointment as 
lumber investigators. A date for the final oral exam- 
ination has not yet been set. 

Since many of the candidates for these desirable ap- 
pointments reside in the West, the understanding is that 
the oral examination will be held in Chicago. Like the 
first oral examination, it will be conducted principally 
by practical lumbermen representing the big lumber 
organizations. 

The written examination just completed was conducted 
along more practical lines than the original written ex- 
amination. A good deal of the technical matter, which 
was not deemed necessary or desirable from the stand- 
point of practical salesmanship, was omitted. Many of 
the men who took the original examination also availed 
themselves of the opportunity to take the second one. 





ORDERS OPENING OF PUBLIC LAND 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 27—Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Secretaries Lane and Houston, the President has 
signed an executive order excluding about 19,850 acres 
from the Routt national forest, Colorado. Of this area 
about 14,220 acres will be subject to settlement only 
under the homestead laws from 9 a. m., Jan. 23, 1917, 
until and including Feb. 19, 1917. Thereafter the pub- 
lic lands, with the exception of about 2,260 acres which 
are suspended from all forms of entry or disposal pend- 
ing their resurvey, will be subject to disposition under 
the public land laws applicable thereto. 

The excluded lands are in northern Colorado in Routt 
County, and are mountainous and chiefly valuable for 
grazing. It is reported that the lands have some agri- 
cultural value, but the high elevation and climatic con- 
ditions are against successful agricultural use. For de- 
tailed information communications should be addressed 
to the Register and Receiver of the United States land 
office at Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
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RAILROADS FILE BRIEFS IN RECLASSIFICATION CASE 


Contend No Changes Should Be Made Because of 
Individual Cases that Merit Revision 


[By ODELL] 

Wasuincton, D, C., Nov. 27.—On behalf of the trans- 
continental lines, Charles Connelly has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a short brief in the lum- 
ber reclassification ease, calling attention to the fact 
that at the opening of the hearing those lines adopted 
as their views of the general situation the views ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the Pacific coast lum- 
ber interests. The brief states: 
og a. been the position of those lines from the time 

question of the relationship of the rates on lum- 


pd to the rates on certain of its manufactured products 
ne before the commission in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 


case, 
wet consider that that adjustment is best for them- 
cain best for the manufacturers and best for the coun- 
Motenace Qwoole, Which, taking into consideration the re- 
es teness of the Pacific coast timber from the large cen- 
rs of population in the East, will enable its owners to 
All it and its products all over the United States. 
of this will be developed in the brief to be filed on 


peat ‘' the Pacific coast lumbermen, however, and it would 
volye useless repetition to state the argument here. 
The } 


; rief is limited to a discussion of carload min- 
~~ and to the rate for the carriage of poles requir- 
ng two or more cars. The commission is urged not 


to chance the present minimum adjustment. Mr. Con- 


ay sioutly defends the present differential of 10 cents 
., the fir lumber rate which is applied by the trans- 


‘al lines on long timber and poles requiring two 
or mora ears, 


‘i "a href filed on behalf of the Central Freight Asso- 
— carriers by W. W. Collin jr., C. B. Cardy and 
os 


MeCollester sets up the contention that ‘‘the 


aa on should not at this time undertake to change 
as cat structure of rates on lumber and articles 
: ® trom wood.’’ Continuing, the brief says: 
impro! f oe there may be individual rates which are 
be a »ut we respectfully urge that these rates should 
ag svith in separate proceedings, where the condi- 
tail, 1 reference to them can be gone into in de- 
ane {! question before us in this case is the practi- 
to oti. . Uniformity as to classification and uniformity as 
of lumn's.», “Gilt Provisions applying to the transportation 
Reh earnestly contend that such uniformity, altho 
phil : heory, is not feasible, in view of the fact that 
counters ation conditions are not uniform thruout the 
A uniform classifi 
A Rad assification being, as we submit, impracti- 
. RS cur Position further that the commission should 
ticula: commodity ee a change in the rates on any par- 
Ih Jiscussin 


Counsel for . so 4s ° 
‘sc. for the Central Freight Association carriers say: 


g briefly the situation in New England, 


The New ge oe roads do not favor the establishment 
of a uniform relation between the rates on various products 
of the log. The lumber business has grown up in New 
England under the present rate adjustment, and the New 
England roads ask that no order be made which will change 
that adjustment or prevént the making of new rates in the 
future on the merits of each case as it arises. There have 
— no complaints against the rate situation in New Eng- 
and, 

Any attempt to make rates on finished articles upon a 
fixed percentage of the rates on the raw material would be 
detrimental to both carriers and shippers. 


The brief of the southern lines was filed by Nelson 
W. Proctor, R. Walton Moore and Charles J. Rixey jr., 
who say in part: 


While they did not seek and are not urging a compre- 
hensive revision or reclassification of the lumber list; altho 
they recognize that the present lumber lists are not uni- 
form and that many articles are included therein which 
properly might take higher rates than lumber, the southern 
lines respectfully insist that they should not be penalized 
and forced indefinitely to extend the lumber adjustment 
to processed or partly manufactured wooden articles mere- 
ly because of alleged inconsistencies in the present lists, 
or because those lists may not be symmetrically or scien- 
tifically constructed. 

If, as a result of this investigation, the commission shall 
determine to revise or harmonize the present classification, 
or to reclassify lumber and all socalled related articles 
along the lines indicated in the Eastern Wheel case and 
other similar cases, then the suggestions and the revised 
lists submitted and explained in the testimony on behalf 
of the southern lines represent the best solution which 
they can offer. 

It would be expecting too much to hope that the lists 
submitted will escape criticism and attack. However, the 
revision therein suggested follows out the principles laid 
down in the Eastern Wheel case, and at least affords some- 
thing concrete and a basis from which to work if any 
reclassification is made. It is hoped that those suggestions 
and the testimony offered ‘in explanation thereof, and of the 
position of the southern carriers, may be of some assist- 
ance to the commission should it be determined that a com- 
prehensive revision or reclassification of lumber and re- 
pote articles is necessary and is to be made in this pro- 
ceeding. 


ESTABLISHES COMMITTEE ON CAR EFFICIENCY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28—The American Railway 
Association has established in Washington a special 
committee known as The Conference Committee on Car 
Efficiency with a view of codperating closely with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in an effort to relieve 
the freight car shortage existing in many parts of the 
country. 

The personnel of the committee is as follows: George 
Hodges, chairman; E. H. Coapman, vice president 
Southern Railway; W. L. Park, vice president Illinois 
Central; E. J. Pearson, vice president of the New Ha- 
ven; C. M. Sheaffer, general superintendent of trans- 
portation, Pennsylvania Railroad; W. A. Worthington, 
vice president Southern Pacific. 

Already the committee has issued instructions to all 
the railroads of the country to return to their owners 
all open top freight cars, either loaded or empty. To 





Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paspcke-Leicht Lbre Coo, 
Chicago, . 


Gentlemense 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing will work. 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
pony and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 
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Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Coo 
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r Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


> 111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
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Edward Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. “CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
4 Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman'sT elecode. 
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WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 


Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 




















MACON, GA, 
a Place our name on your mailing list. 
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Ward Stock 


Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 
including Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
Longleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 


Kip ° ona on, Ga. mill. , “ne 
Wop%Planing Mill, Seid 
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PITTSBURGH 


x 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE séoxt ikke 


sourHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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FOR BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


a 








and 
R.R. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Sliver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























(FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Menufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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nenatthnorn9g PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 


\s Konnarock, Va. 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





insure the carrying out of this order, railroads are asked 
to bring these instructions to the attention of all railroad 
officers and employees who have to do with directing the 
movement of cars. 

For the information of the conference committee and 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, all roads have 
been instructed to send to the special bureau which the 
carriers have opened here copies of all orders issued 
in compliance with the committee’s instructions. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—In addition to instruct- 
ing all carriers to return open freight cars, loaded or 
empty, to their owners, the conference committee on car 
efficiency of the American Railway Association has di- 
rected, ‘‘All railroads which have on their lines more 
box cars than they own, regardless of local requirements, 
to move immediately such excess of cars, loaded or empty, 
towards the railroads which have less than their owner- 
ship of cars.’’? In carrying out this order railroads have 
been instructed to route cars homeward to the greatest 
extent consistent with a quick accomplishment of the 
required relief. Railroads which have on their lines less 
than the number of box cars they themselves own are 
expected to assist in relieving the situation by giving 
full information to their connecting lines in the direction 
in which the burden of traffic has been moving. A state- 
ment of Nov. 1, showing railroads having more or less 
cars in their possession than they own, is being sent to 
all lines for their information. 

The conference committee will receive weekly reports 
of the car situation, by classes, in every section of the 
country. A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, is in Washington conferring 
with officials of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the car shortage question and on the demurrage case. 
Commissioner McChord has held several informal con- 
ferences on car shortage problems since his return from 
Louisville, one of them being an extended conference with 
the representatives of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. Chairman Hodges and members of the confer- 
ence committee of the railway association also have held 
conferences with Commissioner McChord and are actively 
codperating with the commission. Chairman Hodges has 
announced that the committee will remain here until the 
car shortage problem is solved. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was advised today that the Northwestern 
railroads have arranged to utilize 16,500 ore carrying cars 
in the coal trade. 


ALLEGE PROPOSED RATE INCREASE IS UNJUST 


Lumbermen Say Markets Will Be Unduly Restricted— 
Railroads Say Increased Revenues Necessary 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 25.—Examiner Wilbur LaRoe 
jr., of the Interstate Commerce Commission, closed yes- 
terday the public hearing opened Nov. 22 to give lumber 
shippers an opportunity to present evidence why the pro- 
posed radical increase in freight rates on lumber to New 
England territory should not be allowed. The lumber- 
men presented a very strong case and in the opinion of 
non-partisan attendants at the several sessions the evi- 
dence presented in behalf of lumber manufacturers and 
dealers was more convincing than the testimony offered 
by the railroads. An interesting feature of the testimony 
was that the railroads alleged that the increase should 
be granted because of the present high eost of supplies, 
while the lumbermen contended just as strongly that the 
increase should not be granted because of the increased 
cost of manufacturing lumber. Another feature of the 
hearing was that Canadian lumbermen argued in favor 
of granting the increase in rates as they stated the in- 
crease would equalize rates from all sections and allow 
Canadian lumber to compete advantageously with the 
American product in New Engiand territory. The rail- 
roads also contended that the present rates on lumber are 
lacking in uniformity and with characteristic regard for 
their own interests they maintained that uniformity 
should be brought about by raising the rates. George 
R. Nutter, of Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, represented 
the following lumber organizations: National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Eastern Lumber Associa- 
tion, Eastern Shook & Wooden Box’ Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and a committee of New England manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. 


Wednesday’s Session 


Examiner LaRoe in opening the hearing stated that 
the railroads would be given an opportunity to present 
their case before any evidence would be taken in behalf 
of the lumber shippers. In behalf of the railroads it 
was explained that the hearing was an effort to bring 
about uniformity in rates from points in Maine, New 
Brunswick and eastern Quebec to New England points 
and cities in eastern New York. It was stated that up 
to the time of the filing of the proposed rate changes with 
the commission the rates thruout New England varied 
from 1 to 3% cents on hauls that were practically the 
same. The Bangor & Aroostook offered the first testi- 
mony in defense of the new rates and introduced evidence 
to show that rates on spruce pulpwood, fertilizer, pota- 
toes, hay, coal and many other commodities have gone up 
materially while rates on lumber have remained station- 
ary. In justification of the increase asked, higher taxes, 
the added cost of supplies and new equipment and other 
increased operating expenses were also cited. A feature 
of the testimony was the prevention by eounsel for the 
railroad of the disclosure of the division of revenue on 
freight handled jointly by the Bangor & Aroostook and 
New Haven railroads. Other evidence was introduced 
alleging that the increases in freight rates would not 
affect the price of lumber. Also the railroads main- 
tained that the value of timberlands has increased mate- 


meeE NS 
rially without any corresponding increase °, lumber 
freight rates. W. K. Sanderson, general freig!:: agent of 
the Maine Central, introduced a novel arg: ment fo 
higher rates when he said that the cost of mov ag empty 
cars is greater in the lumber business than in «‘her traf. 
fic, because lumber is shipped on open flat cars \ hich ean 
not. be used for carrying return shipments. )i« finanejg] 


condition of the railroads was then inquired in: by Ex. 
aminer LaRoe to see if the claims for increase: revenye 
had any foundation. 


Thursday Session 


The morning was consumed by the offerin of test. 
mony by the railroads that merely elaborated th::t offereg 
at the Wednesday hearing. The first lumberm:::i to offe 
testimony was James W. Parker, representin:: the § 
John Lumber Co., of St. John, N. B., and the R» {us Deer. 
ing Co., of Portland, Me. He said that whiic lumber 
prices today are $5 above those. of a little move than q 
year ago the crest of high prices for lumber hag been 
reached. He did not take a hopeful view of the lumber 
business for the next few years. He complained par. 
ticularly of the proposed increase of 3 to 6 cents on the 
arbitrary rate between New Haven, Conn., and Harlem 
River, N. Y. He testified that North Carolina pine jg 
now a close competitor of New England spruce and that 
an increase in the freight rates on the spruce would give 
the pine men an undue advantage. He called attention 
to the increase in the cost of labor in New England and 
spoke of the tendency of certain Canadian spruce manv- 
facturers to ‘‘dump’’ their lumber in the New England 
and New York markets when the market is sluggish, 

C. C. Whitney, of Perry, Whitney & Co., of Boston, 
declared that the proposed increase in rates would mean 
an increase of about 10 percent in the cost of handling 
lumber by his company. He said that the introduction 
of North Carolina pine in the Boston market has already 
forced his company to start box factories in Jackson 
and Van Buren, Me., in order to use up boards which 
can not be sold at a profit in Boston or southern New 
England in competition with pine from the South. He 
testified that North Carolina pine is getting in on a flat 
rate. and therefore takes the market. He maintained 
strongly that the freight rates should not be tampered 
with when the changes will bring about a condition 
whereby it will be impossible for the eastern and north- 
ern spruce manufacturers to meet competition to hold 
their own local market. Other lumbermen offered similar 
testimony and all agreed that the: proposed advances of 
lumber freight rates by the New England railroads would 
hurt the lumber business very materially. 

Friday Session 

A feature of the closing day of the hearing was the 
testimony offered by two Canadian lumber manufactur 
ers in favor of the increase because they said the new 
rates would put Canadian and New England shippers on 
an even basis in competing for business at the Long 
Island Sound ports and New York City. The Canadians 
contended that the present rates favor New England lun- 
bermen unjustly. Additional testimony was then pre 
sented by the American manufacturers, who maintained 
that the proposed rates are too high when compared with 
rates on lumber in other sections of the country. Massa- 
chusetts and Maine shippers particularly objected to the 
increase on the ground that the new rates will close the 
New York market to them and to some degree restrict 
their market at points along Long Island Sound. The 
attention of the examiner was called to the fact that the 
proposed increase comes at a time when the railroads 
have no water competition. Evidence was also introduced 
to show that legislation against the use of shingles in 
large cities has caused the demand for this product to 
drop to such an extent that the manufacturers can not 
stand another cent increase in the freight rates. 

H. W. Blanchard, in speaking for the Eastern Lumber 
Association, said that as a result of competitive condi- 
tions it might not be possible for the lumber merchants 
to raise the price of lumber to caver the increase in the 
proposed rates. Other lumbermen and manufacturers of 
box shooks presented similar testimony. Examiner LaRoe 
then declared the hearing closed and set Dec. 24 as the 
time limit for filing briefs by the railroads and Jan. 8 a8 
the limit for filing briefs by the lumber shippers. 





COMPLAINT OF PORTLAND SHIPPERS 
DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—In an extended opinion 
handed down today in Docket No. 8373—Hastern & West: 
ern Lumber Co. et a!. versus Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion holds that existing carload rates on fir lumber and its 
products and shingles from Portland and Bridal Veil, Ore. 
to points on defendants’ lines in Idaho, Utah, Montana and 
Wyoming are not shown to have been or to be unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. The com 
plant is dismissed. The Willamette Valley Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, the Public Service Commission of 
the State of Washington, other civic bodies, railroads and 
lumbermen’s organizations intervened in the c»se, Col 
tending that the new adjustment sought by complainants 
would disturb the whole rate structure from the Co# 
and Inland Empire groups. 

The complainants cited cases in which the freight rates 
from points other than Portland or Bridal Veil were 1e8s 
per ton mile than the rates applying from complainants 
mills, even when the distance from the latter was ™* 
terially less than from the originating points of the lower 
freight rate cases. Some inclusive testimony was also Prt 
sented as to the relative costs of production and of service 
at Portland and in competing territory. The commission 
Says: 

It may be that mills in the Willamette Valley usually a 
on branch lines; that the grades via Roseburg 2re "4 
severe than those via Portland and the Union Pacific, @ 4. 
that less empty haul is involved on shipments from Portlans 
The record does not justify conclusions on these potion 
However, if such conclusions were supported the alte al 
would not be substantially different from that usually £0 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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[ THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE GOOD OLD DESK 


>. boys have got mahogany to rest their feet upon; 

coir offices are furnished like the palace of a Don; 

‘ey’ve got their fancy pictures an’ their sofa-pillahs plaid— 
: jest this good old desk of old is good enough fer Dad. 


5145 
se 
Wy 


a 


Q* course they wanted me to have some similar repairs, 

When they come out of college an’ took hold o’ my affairs. 
They talked about the good effect a modern office had; 

I said this good old desk of old was good enough for Dad. 


I told ’em they could doll things up accordin’ to their taste; 
I didn’t talk about expense er claim thet it was waste. 

T told ’em tho (it made ’em both at first a little mad) 

Thet jest this good old desk of old was good enough fer Dad. 


It’s chipped an’ seratched an awful lot, the top it always sticks; 
There are a lot of things about this desk I’d ought to fix; 

A handle’s missin’ from a drawer, the thing looks purty bad— 
An’ yet this good old desk of old is good enough fer Dad. 


I bought it back in eighty-one when desks was purty cheap 
An’ when I had to figger some above the board to keep. 

To tell the truth, that desk was all the furniture J had, 
An’ yet this good old desk of old was good enough fer Dad. 


J hadn’t no stenographer ner any graphaphone; 

Whatever office work was done I had to do alone. 

An inkwell was a novelty, a letterhead a fad; 

An’ so this good old desk of old was good enough fer Dad. 


I ust to run the sawmill days an’ write my letters nights; 

The crazy kind of books I kept the boys declare are frights. 
An’ yet, as fur as profits go, I didn’t do so bad, 

An’ just this good old desk of old was good enough fer Dad. 


I always sort of like a thing that’s good an’ tried an’ true, 
A man, a horse, er anything thet has its work to do. 

I’ve got a friend er two of old thet ain’t in satin clad; 
They’re like this good old desk of old, an’ good enough fer Dad. 


Well, now we’ve got a bigger mill, two double-cuttin’ bands, 
An’ I have got a lot of time a-hangin’ on my hands. 

I like to set an’ laugh about the struggles thet I had 

When jest this good old desk of old was good enough fer Dad. 


You see that photograph right there, the sort of faded one? 
I ust to set an’ look at that when all my work was done. 

I wrote her many letters on this desk while still a lad, 

Fer she was like this good old desk, an’ good enough fer Dad. 


You needn’t put a long faee on; she didn’t fly the coop 
Er marry someone else in town an’ leave me in the soup. 
She’s jest as hale an’ hearty now as I am, an’ as glad 

Thet I was good enough fer her, an’ her enough fer Dad. 


We’ve raised a pair of dandy boys, the kind to take a-hold 

Of jest a business ‘sueh as this when Dad is gittin’ old. 

That’s why I’m sort of satisfied with all the life I had; 

That’s why this good old desk of old is good enough fer Dad. 





In the woods a pessimist notices how early it 
gets dark and an optimist how long it stays light. 





THE PATH WE WANT TO GO 
There is a trail a-thwart the hill for men to travel by— 
It is the straight and narrow trail that does not turn aside; 
Its start is in the valley and its end is in the sky; 
"T' will lead you safe and certain up across the great divide. 
3ut sometimes we grow weary of the straight and narrow way— 
There is music, there is laughter, there is pleasure, down below; 
It is greener in the valley than upon the rocky hill; 
And the yellow lights are dancing down the path we want to go. 





You can’t walk thru the wilderness of life 
without leaving some kind of a trail. 


THE NEW PROFESSION 
There may be gold and precious stones and other riches rare 
Sut right along aside of them, with which they ean’t compare, 
Id like to name another thing, a certain kind of gink 
Who is a treasure and a jewel—the party who can think. 





He never needs to hunt a job or howl about a raise; 


He makes his business thinking, and he finds that thinking pays. 


The ordinary dub may do for slinging cash or ink, 
But every little while they need the fellow who can think. 


When he bumps up against a wall in doing this or that 
He doesn’t give the matter up and drop it where it’s at; 
There isn’t any obstacle that puts him on the blink— 

He finds some other way to do, the person who can think. 


We talk about commodities forever in demand 
Like food and clothing, anythiug in all the mighty land; 
Sut there’s a market always brisk, if skies are gray or pink— 


The market for the valuable gazabo who can think. 


T he funny thing about it is it isn’t any gift, 

't’s just the difference between the men who work or drift— 
It’s just the difference between the easy-going gink ; 
And one who takes the trouble just to stop a bit and think. 


Young man, if you are wondering what business to adopt 
Or seek an occupation where you never can be stopped, 

If you would like to win success, and win it in a wink, 
Adopt this new profession—be the fellow who can think! 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
NO. LXXIII 





J. S. KEMPER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


He’s gladdest when the New Year 
comes. 
He likes a year that’s new again— 
He thinks of all the premiums 
That soon will all be due again. 





The way to make good money 
is to make good lumber. 





THE AWAKENING 


Woke you ever after illness 
In the convalescent stillness, 
In the solitary gloom 

Of a room? 


Woke you ever slowly feeling 
Once again the current stealing 
Thru your numb and naked frame 
Like a flame? 


Far below you heard the roaring 
Of the human traffic pouring 
O’er the cobbles of the street; 
And the feet 


Like a busy loom were humming, 
Always passing, never coming 

Up the lonely-creaking stair 
Where you were. 


And you wakened half-regretting, 
Half-recalling, half-forgetting, 
Half a member of earth’s host, 
Half a ghost. 


Once, you knew, you hung suspended; 
Once your little hour was ended 

And your eyes were turned from life 
And its strife 


To some other sphere of being— 
Yea, in visions you were seeing 
Far beyond the world of men 
And their ken. 


Then the curtain, almost lifted, 
Fell again, a mist that drifted 
Like a cloud before the sun. 
One by one 


Things forgotten came returning— 
Little lessons you were learning: 
Here a picture, and a chair 

Over there. 


Half in gladness, half-resistant, 
From the dim and shrouded distant 
To an old world still the same, 

So you came— 


To an old world, yet a new one, 

To a green and gold and blue one, 
To the roses in a jar, 

And a star; 


To a new world, yet an old one, 

To a blue and green and gold one 
To a world that knew you, you 
Never knew. 


? 


For the roses, and the larches, 
And the blue and starry arches, 
And the sunsets—years ago 
They were so. 





There 1s a sign on one of the 
cages in the Central Park Zoo 
which reads ‘Dam vulgaris.’’ 
Probably tt means dam vulgar; 
anyway, it looks it. 












White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper \ 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. S 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 





The Transfer . Bs 
Lumber &ShingleCo. | MaMOIT 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 16 Soran 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Fn ree 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears een ¥ | 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, lel edges 


a 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 
Maraschino | F 


Idaho White Pine 


‘‘car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho» 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.’’ 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LULA AT 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


HU 00 


MADE — RIGHT 
OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 


General Offices: icksand, P 
: Irvine, e 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 4S hod nk 
I 
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} The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








THE WOODS.  contsisstis best work of “Te Lam: 
berman t”, including jay”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Deal with 


Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
Ship via C. & N. W. or C. M. 
& St. P. and their connections. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

White and Norway Pine, Tam- 
arack, Hemlock, all Northern 
Hardwoods, White Cedar Shin- 
gles, Posts and Poles, 32” & 4’ 
White Pine and Hemlock Lath. 


MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS. 


































A Brand to 


Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 










Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








For Quick Sale rctsny sec: 


‘ 4 Cars—4-4 Log Run Black Ash—Contains 10 to 159% 
of Select 5-4. 
1 Car —6-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Rock Elm. 
2 Cars—13-16 x 21¢” No, 1 Maple Flooring 134-332’. 
1 Car —13-16 x 2%/” Clear Birch Flooring 2-16’. 
12 M’ —13-16 x 2%” No. 1 Oak Flooring 134-16’. 
6 M’ —13-16 x 23/” Factory Oak Flooring 1-16’. 
5 Cars—2x 6—18’ No. 2 Hemlock., 
8 Cars—2 x 8—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
4 Cars—2 x 10—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
4 Cars—2 x 12—18’ No. 2 Hem‘ock, 


We are prepared to quote you attractive 
prices on these items — for 
te Mt - 





Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 




















Northern 


Big Value Hardwoods 


The following stock is ready for immediate shipment: 
28 M’ 4-4 No. 2 C.& B.Brown Ash| 160 M’ 4-4 No. 2 C.& B.Hard Maple 
200 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com.& Btr. Birch| 1car5-4No.2C. & B. Rock Elm 
3cars8-4 FAS Birch 2cars8-4 No.2 C. & B. Rock Elm 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 2C. & B. Soft Elm | 200 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 
Stock is all dry, well manufactured, 
and is for i diat t 


Eau Claire Lumber Co..*wis™” 





















This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 
ber sheds and other buildings used 
by the retail lumber yard. 


Lumber Shed 


Construction 
A Book for Retail Lambermen— “rhe book is 8x11 inches in size, 


By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











We hear much these days regarding the conservation 
and development of our natural resources. This is in- 
deed a big, wide-awake problem and one that is claiming 
the attention of some of the great minds of the nation. 

Another question which demands the attention of a 
host of retail yard managers of this nation at this time 
is the question of conserving and developing the re- 
sources of the retail lumber yards of the country. What- 
ever improvement or development comes to the retail 
lumber business of this nation must come, largely, thru 
the efforts of the local yard managers. They are the 
makers of their own lumber destinies, as it were. The 
local.managers are out on the firing line 365 days in the 
year and are held responsible for the showing of their 
respective yards. This is especially true of the man- 
agers of line yards. 

The question of business success or failure is a real 
one with us as it means, in case of reasonable success, a 
continuation of our present association with our compa- 
nies. Also, in case of failure it means a loss of position 
with the usual accompanying announcement that the man- 
ager owing to poor health, high or low altitude, loss of 
hearing, or some other terrible calamity is forced to re- 
tire from the retail lumber business. Many times the 
manager is working under conditions over which he has 
little, if any, control. This may be putting it just a lit- 
tle strong but in our fifteen years of retail lumber expe- 
rience we have seen this very thing happen so often that 
we have almost come to believe it is the rule. And in 
ease of extraordinary success seldom is the manager 
remembered with an increase in salary in proportion to 
the increased earnings of the yard. Some line yard 
companies, however, have a merit system and their man- 
agers receive pay in proportion to the earnings of the 
yards they control. This is only fair to all concerned. 
The companies in this territory that are paying their 
managers the highest salaries are the companies that are 
making the most money, showing that even a poor local 
manager has a small degree of appreciation. 


Live Managers Always Want to Do Better 


No matter what degree of success we may attain in 
reducing expenses, improving the service, increasing the 
business or increasing the profits of our yards we, as live 
managers, are not satisfied. We must always be on the 
alert to improve conditions, install improvements and 
try as hard as we can to keep just a little ahead of the 
procession. To become self-satisfied is, too often, to lose 
interest and go backward. It is the little things that 
count big in the retail yard. None of them taken alone 
is serious or amounts to very much in dollars and cents, 
but when taken colleetively they spell success or failure, 
as the case may be. We must keep our eyes on the 
ragged edges and look out for the places where waste and 
neglect may creep in and undermine our profits. 

Too little attention is given to the matter of piling 
stock in the average retail lumber yard. We have often 
seen much good stock ruined by careless piling. Retail 
yards should be kept neat and clean. Paint is cheap, 
when its saving qualities are considered, and it should 
be used freely. The first impression on the customer is 
important. Neat piles of lumber and a well kept, clean 
yard always make a good impression and go a long way 
toward making the sale. A general clean-up day once 
or twice a week is a good custom to cultivate and it 
will have a good effect upon all connected with the yard. 
One of the neatest and best kept yards in this territory 
is that of Ott & Son at Jefferson City, Mo. In order 
to insure good service and neatness this firm has a list 
of rules for its employees and a series of fines for fail- 
ure to live up to them. This is certainly an original 
plan with this yard and from all accounts it is a°’winner. 
Here is what Mr. Ott has to say regarding it: ‘‘We 
have our system of fines in vogue, and it is strictly 
adhered to. I am proud to say that our yard is kept as 
near perfect as any other in Missouri.’’ 

Many retail yards in our territory have adopted terms 
of sale and credit. One of our competitors is operating 
his yard under these terms: ‘‘Sixty days’ time, or 2 
percent off for cash; 8 percent interest on all accounts 
after sixty days.’’ The time is not far distant when 
all retail lumber yards and all other retail businesses 
will be compelled to have specified terms of sale and 
credit. The time is past when any retailer can success- 
fully conduct his business on the slip-shod methods that 
used to prevail in the lumber business and other lines. 
The positive terms and the discount for cash appeal to 
the cash buyer and he has a right to expect, and re- 
ceive, a discount for his cash. It is a safe guess that 
we will not receive his business until we are in position 
to meet the terms of his dealer in this regard. 


Transportation and Other Problems 


Demurrage is another expense that should be carefully 
guarded against. Should the dealer allow a dollar or 
two to accumulate against each car purchased it will 
amount to a serious loss in the course of a year. Lucky 
is the retail dealer who can so regulate his business, 
often with limited dray equipment, so as to dodge the 
demurrage bugaboo. By careful attention to ordering 
and a special effort to unload all cars promptly, how- 
ever, demurrage can be reduced to the minimum. 

The custom of the railroads of transferring cars of 
lumber in transit is another thing that is becoming al- 


Conserving and Developing Resources 


of Retail Lumber Yards 


[By John H. Cowley, of Hamilton, Mo.] 
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together too common and is causing the retai! dealers 
much extra labor, expense and worry. Treusferreq 
stock is always more or less damaged by rovch hap. 
dling and in many cases it becomes dirty and marreq 
In the case of finish it is many times rendered unfit 
for use and is a total loss. Our established policy jg 
to make a reasonable charge, as a claim, covering the 
damage, extra cost of handling ete. against the roaq 
making the transfer. We have never as yet failed to 
collect these claims. Many of the larger manufacturers 
urge us to make this charge, saying they can collect it 
and also that they wish to discourage the roads in eon. 
tinuing the custom of transferring cars in transit, 
Usually the cause of transferring a car is the fact 
that the original car was in bad order when loaded, 
We do not believe in placing all the blame upon the 
railroads, however. Many manufacturers habitually 
overload the cars at their mills and one would think 
from the amount of lumber we sometimes receive in a 
single car that the mill had decided it was the last car 
it would ever receive and it made an effort to load its 
entire available output on to the car. There should be 
a limit to the amount of weight a car can carry, but 
judging from the size of some of the cars we have 
recently received we are led to believe that such is not 
the fact. 

The empty sack problem is another one that is always 
with us. Some dealers we know say they do not have 
any loss by reason of the sack game. We have given 
this question lots of careful study and we used to be 
lieve that we broke even on the sack deal, but by close 
investigation we find that such is not the truth. Be. 
tween giving our customers a square deal on the empty 
sacks returned and trying honestly to protect the manu- 
facturers, we as retailers have more than our share of 
sack troubles. After mature deliberation we have about 
reached the conclusion that the retail dealer pays for 
the sacks in the end. Taking into consideration the 
number of damaged sacks charged back to us on each 
shipment of returned sacks and the condition of the 
refilled sacks we receive, it is reasonably safe to assume 
that the manufacturer does not retire more sacks than 
he charges back to the dealer. What is your guess? 


Keeping Expenses to a Minimum 


The question of expense is one that deserves special 
attention. While expenses should always be kept down 
to the minimum, yet the cutting of expenses at the 
cost of service is always a poor business policy. The 
cost of doing business varies largely in different locali- 
ties, depending greatly on the nature of the trade, 
location, drayage conditions etc.. There is no fixed rule 
governing the expense problem. This is a question that 
each manager must handle for himself and solve to the 
best of his ability. We keep a careful record of our 
expenses and each year we strive to improve expense 
conditions by reason of comparison. This is a good 
plan, as it serves to put a check on the expense account 
when it might otherwise assume proportions not justified 
by the volume of business transacted. Too much atten- 
tion can not be given the expense account, as a saving 
in expense usually means increased profits to about the 
same extent. In importance the expense account of a 
retail lumber yard ranks second to the matter of collec- 
tions and should be so regarded. The question of help 
is also important. Competent help is always the cheap- 
est. One competent man will do more work in a retail 
lumber yard than two inexperienced men—and do it 
better. The amount of stock that is loaded out of the 
average yard by incompetent help without any record 
being made of it is large. Stock checked out by compe- 
tent help is seldom overlooked and the customer is satis- 
fied. Nothing is lost by paying your help good wages 
and expecting high class, honest service and attention to 
business. In the matter of help we usually get just 
what we pay for and nothing more. Unless your help 
are satisfied and contented they will not render you 
their best efforts and your interest will suffer thereby. 
Do not be afraid to increase their wages occasionally 
and at the same time demand better service and you 
not as a rule be disappointed. 


Modern Retail Yard Publicity 


Advertising and publicity is another very important 
question for the retail lumber dealer. The Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association has not been slow to recog: 
nize this fact and it has added a publicity bureau 
with an advertising expert in charge. By the way, this 
expert is none other than a retail yard manager, L. 8 
Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., known to all the dealers 
of the middle West as a hustler and an up-to-date 
retail lumber dealer. Newspaper advertising is »y far 
the best and surest mode of publicity. Newspaper ad- 
vertising to be effective must be given promp! an 
careful attention. Advertisements in a weekly paper 
should be changed every week and in a daily paper 
they should be changed every day. Some advertising 
experts say that an ad should run two weeks in a weekly 
paper and two or three days in a daily, but we 60 not 
think this is correct. If this were true the ‘itors 
would be running their news items two or three ‘imes} 
but they think once is sufficient and so act. They also 
advise the one insertion of advertising matter. | , 
Advertising must be regular and consistent if it 
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to bring results. It takes advertising a long timé to 
et in its work. As John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ Adver- 
ie pulls. It doesn’t jerk. It pulls gently at first, 
put tic pull is nevertheless steady. It may be likened 
to a team of horses with a heavy load. No amount of 
spasit jerks will start the load, while one-half the. 
power in steady effort will set it in motion. Unless an 
advertiser is prepared to stick to it like a barnacle to 
the boat’s bottom, he would better not start.’’? That 
about sizes up the case. There are many good ways of 
giving the local yard publicity. One of the most satis- 
factory advertising novelties we have ever tried was the 
giving away of a dustpan with our name painted upon 
it. An article of this kind is useful and will be pre- 
served and used every day. We gave out several hun- 
dred of these pans three years ago and are still having 
ealls for them. Another plan that we use successfully 
is the giving away of high-grade carpenter aprons to 
our carpenters and others asking for them. This is no 
cheap apron but one that will give good service and 
we are sure that it is appreciated by our trade, as many 
of our customers have so indicated. Calendars and 
printed pencils are two other favorite means of publicity, 
but in many localities these have become so common 
as to fail to attract general attention. We also take 
advantage of the signs, newspaper cuts and other ad- 
vertising helps furnished by our manufacturers and we 
find in these a splendid means of publicity without the 
cost that would otherwise be prohibitive. - 
Codperation of Other Dealers Helpful 


One of the best means of conserving the interests 
and resources of the retail lumber yard available to the 
local manager is the helpful codperation he is able to 
obtain from the other dealers in his locality. Local 
dealers are fast learning that they are unable to succeed 
single-handed. In order to overcome the many obstacles 
confronting the lumber dealer of today it is absolutely 
necessary to be in touch with your competitors, to know 
what they are doing, and how they handle the problems 
that you face. This information must be gained first- 
hand. Here is where the local associations and the 
county or district get-together meetings come in to good 
advantage. The average retail buyer of building mate- 
rial is selfish in his motives. He is not, as a rule, posted 
on grades or quality. His only conception of the merit 
of a lumber bill has to do with the price. 

The one thing that eight out of ten of our prospective 
customers tell us when they come to our yard with a 
bill for estimate is that they are going to purchase the 
material where they can buy it the cheapest. This is 
the one thing that interests them. As a matter of 
fact most of our customers are farmers and we know 
their viewpoint exactly. The dealer that names the 
lowest price gets the bill; they have only the price in 
mind. After the sale is made the customer gets busy 
and looks very carefully after the quality of the material 
he is to receive. Many purchasers of building material, 






after they have peddled their bill over three counties 
and purchased it on the basis of the lowest price, have 
the nerve then to insist that they be furnished with the 
highest quality of stock. Here is where the codperation 
of the dealers of a community asserts itself. When we 
come to know each other as it is our privilege to do; 
when we have reached that stage in our business ethics 
that we have decided to run our own business and to 
protect our fellow dealer, as well as our customer, we 
will not be carried away with any overdrawn statements 
that a prospective customer may make regarding his 
ability to buy stock from our competitor at such and 
such a price; for we will know that our competitors are 
in the lumber business, like ourselves, to make a fair 
profit out of it. We will know their grades and about 
what they think represents a fair retail price on their 
stock and we will then be in a position intelligently to 
meet any argument advanced by the customer and in a 
way that will be convincing. 


Well assorted stock is absolutely necessary to the 
satisfactory conduct of any retail lumber business. 
Study your stock carefully, learn the items that sell 
more readily, classify the slow selling items and strive 
to keep the maximum of assortment with the minimum 
of quantity. Poorly assorted stocks by reason of care- 
less ordering are too common. If we are to protect our 
best interests we must keep our stock in good shape. 
By purchasing stock items in large quantities during the 
dull season when prices are the lowest and cars plenti- 
ful, thereby insuring prompt shipment, we then have 
the stock when we need it most. It is impossible for 
us to supply our trade promptly with material which 
we do not have in stock at the time they want it and 
there is no chance to secure it without delay. The 
— of business lost each season by this condition is 
arge. 

Handling short lengths not only reduces the invest- 
ment but increases the profit of the yard. Dividing the 
city into districts and bunching small deliveries saves 
time and drayage and serves to improve your service. 
No retail yard is conserving its best interests unless 
there is a disposition by the manager and assistants to 
show a friendly spirit and a pleasant disposition toward 
the public and the customers in particular. This item 
costs less than some others we have mentioned, but it 
pays big in increased sales, profit and good will. 

We have mentioned a few of the many things that 
help to conserve and develop the resources of the retail 
lumber yard. There are many more just as important. 
We as retail yard managers need to give more attention 
to our business, have a higher regard for the rights of 
our competitors and look closely after the welfare of our 
customers. We as representatives of the lumber industry 
in our various communities must conduct our business 
in a way that will not bring it into reproach, for it is 
an honorable calling and we should always stand ready 
to defend it whenever it is assailed unjustly. 





' A Friction Log Turner for Small Mills 


[By R. C. Leibe, of Disputanta, Va.] 





_ There is no question but that the modern steam nigger 
is the best’ rig that ever has been invented for turning 
logs on the, carriage, but for some pony band mills and 
small circular rigs it is often impossible to install a 
steam nigger because of 
lack of space under the 
Saag mill floor or because the 
(3) better log turner costs too 
much to install in propor- 
tion to the rest of the in- 
vestment. Also in many 
small mills—and this is es- 
pecially true of the port- 
able type—the boiler power 
is not sufficient to operate 
a steam nigger. 

The writer once was em- 
ployed as a filer in a small 
bandmill that used the 
“cant hook’’ method of 
turning logs. Because of 
J ; a scarcity of logs the mill 
did not run continuously, so I put in my time by design- 
ing aud installing a fast little ‘‘friction’’ nigger at very 
little expense. It gave en- 
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ing the bar for the next lift. The turner bar in the 
rig I am describing was made of a 6x6 inch, 10 feet 
long, and had four iron teeth made with shoulders that 
were bolted thru the bar. In figure B at (11) is shown 
a back view of the turner bar that illustrates how it is 
held in place by slides that enable it to work back and 
forth, but not sideways. A side view of these slides is 
shown at (12), with the guiding pin in place. This 
guide pin acts as a hinge and allows the turner bar to 
drop back to (5) in figure A. The slides were rein- 
forced with iron to prevent quick wearing out of the 
guides. A detailed view of one of the teeth is shown 
at (13) and the height of the turner bar with respect to 
the floor of the mill is indicated at (14). 

In figure A the bearing at (10) is a sliding one. The 
steel pulley (8) had an 8-inch face and was 36 inches 
in diameter. The winding drum wheel (9) was placed 
on the same shaft with the large pulley. This com- 
pletes the details of the ‘‘friction’’ log turner for 
small mills, and the mill owner that will build one 
will be surprised at the speed with which it operates 
and at the increased output of the mill. Any competent 
millwright can construct one in a short time and at 
small expense. 
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~~ 8 forward and engage a large pulley (8), the turn- 
_. which winds up the steel cable on a drum (9), 


ae to take the position 
0 g0 ahead with sawing, and also automatically prepar- 


1.1 .ver (7) is pushed forward in the direction indi- 
cate’ by the arrow, causing the friction wheel (10) to 


“698 ons tening of which forces the turner bar (3) upward 
ee the log. The arrows point the direction of 
eens of the lever connection when the bar is being 
(7). Oo turn a log. After the log is turned the lever 
Bag released and automatically the weight (6) un- 

nos the cable from the drum (9) and causes the turner 
at (5), thus allowing the sawyer 



















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Any 
Items 
Here 


You 
Need 


) 


No. 3 
Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 


SALE 


200 MFt. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 M Ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 



































































Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit {your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 





— 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 

Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 

stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 

10 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fiona: 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











| YELLOW PINE] 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—_280 Madison Ave., New York City | 














PIESS LOW 





PALATKA, Fidta 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 











i 


Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes a 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 














eaeatan Lumber Company 
q 


ENVILLE, FLA. J) 








NORTHERN BUILDING IS PROSPECTIVELY HEAVY 





lenpeousinieiiiie in Wisconsin Points to Substantial Investments in Material and Money 
. —Important Proposed Projects Given in Detail 





OsHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 27.—Altho 1916 has broken all 
recorded building records for the State, to judge by data 
compiled by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association 1917 is likely to beat this record. 
Plans have already been announced for the construction 
of factories, churches, clubhouses and buildings of all 
kinds that make a most imposing total. The State will 
expend a large amount of money in improving and build- 
ing new State buildings and many cities will do likewise. 
Altho no estimate has been made of the building opera- 
tions to be carried on in 1917 in Milwaukee it is conceded 
that the city will occupy first place. According to pres- 
ent indications the second city on the list will be Madison, 
where the Union Religious Center and the Episcopal 
church each plans to expend $250,000 on buildings. A de- 
tailed list of the projects to be undertaken during 1917 
announced at present are: 


MaDISON—Meeting house, 148 by 170 feet, $250,000, Union 
Religious Center ; combined dormitory, guild hall, rectory and 
church, $250,000, Episcopal church; Y. M. C. A. building, 

150,000; club house, 125 by 60 feet, three stories high, 
100,000, Madison Club House Association ; fraternity house, 
$40,000, Phi Kappa Psi alumni; laboratories, $27,000, C. F. 
Burgess; 4-story garage and storage building, 66 by 154 
feet, Overland-Madison Co.; office and garage, 54 by 65, 
10,000, Standard Oil Co.; 3-story store building, 44 by 119 
eet, $21,000, Haswell Furniture Co. ; 6-apartment flat, 33 by 
66 feet, Claude Luckey; store, 20 «4 111 feet, Gamm Jewelry 
Co.; store, 19 by 111 feet, Max Cohn; residence and garage, 
$12,000, Dr. Joseph Dean; 6-apartment building, $15,000, 
J. W. Conklin; residence and garage, $6,000, Dr. E. H. 
Drews ; residence, $5,000, C. H. Fix; two houses, each to cost 
$3,500, E. H. Smith; residence, $6,000, R. M. Stroud; 2-flat 
buildings, G. C. U. Vogel; residence, A. G. Johnson. 

LaCrossE—Physical education building, 141 by 70 feet, 
$80,000, State of Wisconsin; hospital addition, $70,000, 
LaCrosse Lutheran Hospital; garage, 100 by 150, $25,000, 
Elsen & Phillips; residence, $10,000, P. M. Gelatt; 2-story 
garage, 60 by 150, $12,000, Harry Dahl; Logan school addi- 
tion, $30,000. 

GrEeEN Bay—Cold storage, boiler and supply house, $60,- 
000, Fairmont Cemetery Co., and the Green Bay Cheese Co.; 
roller rink, 60 by 132 feet, Winfred Umbelhaum ; garage 46 
by 60 feat, Heavers & Co.; country club, 112 ‘by 40 feet, 
$6,000, Fox River Country Club; flat, $5,500, Mrs. Fred 
Gehr; residence, $7,000, Dr. J. Bellin. 

Eau CLainp—Residence and garage, $20,000, O. G. Brice; 
auditorium building, probabl 130,000, city; 5-story ware- 
house and office building, 40 by 120 feet, Rosewell Hobbs 
Realty Co.; residence, $15,000. Dr. F. 8. Cook; digester 


building, 48 by 34 feet and 98 feet high and a blow pit build- | 


ing 48 by 32 feet and 40 feet high, Dells Paper & Pulp Co. 

RACINE—Tire factory, $100,000, Racine Auto Tire Co.; 
bath house and swimming pool, $15,000, city; remodel five 
stores and a lodge building, $20,000, Pythian Castle Associa- 
tion; factory, 100 by 200 feet, Harvey Spring Co.; addition 
to church, $6,000, St. Casimir’s Lithuanian; bungalow, 
$5,000, Edmund Acklam. : 

BELoIT—Wholesale grocery warehouse, 60 by 131 feet, 
$20,000, Chesbrough-Moss Co.; two schools, one $52,000 the 
other $50,000 ; residence, $18,000, L. Waldo Thompson; resi- 
dence, $12,000, E. H. Neese. 

OsHKOSH—Normal library, $147,972, State; garage and 
warehouse, 70 by 80 feet, $12,000, Standard Oil Co.; factory, 
40 by 84 feet, $10,000, Carver Ice Cream Co.; garage and 
sajJes room, $15,000, William Glatz; municipal warehouse and 
work room, $5,000, city. 


Such are the major building operations in the larger 
cities of the State. Those in the smaller localities in- 
clude the following: 

AnTIGO—Garage, 1-story, 56 by 120, for Wenzel Heck; 
high school, $100,000. 

APPLETON—Dormitory for Lawrence College to cost $125,- 
000; school at Grand Chute, near Appleton, costing $5,000 
and 26x30 feet. 

OP. sauasiamaaiiaanea depot, $15,000, 26 by 102, Soo 
ine, 

BrILLioN—Garage, 50 by 130, for Piepenburg & Reichert. 
a and graded school, 90 by 150, worth $29,- 


Barton—Factory addition, two stories, 120 by 45, Wood- 
ford Engraving Co. 

BRANDON—Garage, $15,000, for Julius Dreger. 

CEDARBURG—Residence, $10,000, for James Wittenburg. 

CHILTON—Masonic Temple, $20,000. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS—Nurses’ dormitory, two stories, 40 by 
50, for St. Joseph’s hospital. 

CorRNELL—Pulp storage building, $10,000, for Cornel! 
Wood Products Co. 

DEFOREST (Dane County)—Canning factory, $30,000 for 
Sun Prairie Canning Co. 

Epen (Fond du Lac County)—School, 44 by 54, $6,000. 

ELroy—Parochial school, $18,000, 2-story, 50 by 90, for St. 
Patrick’s congregation. 

EMBARRASS—Bank building, $8,000, 1-story, 45 by 75, 
Embarrass State Bank. 

EVANSVILLE—Garage, $10,000, 1-story, 44 by 80, Harry H. 
Loomis and Warren J. Rowley. 

Fonp pu Lac—Municipal garage, $7,000, 1 story, 40 by 
120; addition to factory, 1 story, 40 by 105, Fond du Lac 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. 

FreDoNIA—Residence, $5,000 for J. H. Klessig. 

GoopMAN (Marinette County)—Manual training school, 60 
by 70, 1 story, $8,500. 

Grarron—Factory, 2 stories, 60 by 100, for Western Dye- 
ing & Bleaching Co. 

GranD Rapips—Depot, $10,000, Soo Line. 

GREENLEAF—School, $3,500, 1 story, 32 by 40. 

HartTrorD—Residence, $6,000, Louis Portz. 

HIGHLAND—Village, hall, jail, fire station and theater, 
$10,000. 

Howarp’s GROVE 
$10,000. 

JANESVILLE—Addition to factory, $6,500, Hough Shade 
Corporation. 

Jim Fatits—Mission church, $10,000, new Catholic con- 
gregation. 

KauKAuNA—Residence, $5,000, for Dr. F. E. Donaldson. 

KENosHA—Elks’ clubhouse, $100,000, 3-story; two stores 
and 2-flat building, $12,000, 2-story, for Ernest Rothbarth ; 
4-apartment building, $10,000, 2-story, for G. R. Griggs; six 


houses, $3,100 each, for Walter M. Burke. 


(Sheboygan County)—School house, 


Konter (Sheboygan County)—Boarding house, 30 by 316, 
Kohler Co. 

LADYSMITH—Hospital, $75,000, 3-story, Mantellette 
Sisters. 


LittLte CHuTE—Residence, $6,000, for John S. Wynboom. 
ManiTrowoc—Factory, $20,000, 3-story, Aluminum Goods 


Manufacturing Co.; residence addition, $15,000, ‘or R. ¢ 
Douglas. Be 
MARINETTE—Passenger depot, North Western R; ' 
plans not completed. . a 
MARSHFIELD—Clubhouse, $15,000, for Eagles’ !niige; reg. 


dence, $7,000, for A. Campbell. 
MaustoN—Business block, two stories, 86 by 26 by 12 
triangle, for H. J. Hageman; store and flat, two stories, 94 
by 70, Nye Jordan. 
MonpDovi—Garage, 2-story, $6,000, for James Blum, 
MONTELLO—Residence, $15,000, for C. S. Richte:. 
MosInEE—Church, $9,000, St. James Episcopal congregy. 
on. 


Mr. Catvary (Fond du Lac County)—Addition to college 
$45,000, four stories, for Capuchin fathers. : 
NEw FRANKLIN (Brown County)—Depot for Green B; 
Western Railway. =“ 

New Lisspon—Depot, $15,000, for Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. 

OconoMowoc—Residence, $5,200, 2-story, Mrs. W, C. Wil 
kinson. 

Oconto—Factory for W. E. Williams Co., to include hard. 
wood manufacturing plant, 240 by 72; engine room 78 by 
20; boiler room 58 by 30; warehouse 200 by 48; dry kiln 
80 by 120. 

Oconto FaLts—Factory, 70 by 40 for Union Manufactur. 
ing Co.; digester building and blow pit, Falls Manufacturing 

0. 


QscEOLA—Depot, $10,000, for Soo Line. 

PEWAUKED LaKkE (Waukesha County)—Sanatorium, $60, 
000, for Penn Bryn Sanatorium Co. 

PLATTEVILLE—High school, $125,000. 

PIXLEY RAPIDS (Price County) —Paper mill, $125,000, for 
Flamebeau Paper Co., of Park Falls. 

PLYMOoUTH—Dormitory and powerhouse, $80,000, for Mis- 
sion Home College and Seminary. 

PortTaGE—Hospital, 2-story, St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Port EDwarDs—Extension to bleaching plant, 2-story, 30 
by 140, for Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN—High school, $65,000. 

SHEBOYGAN—Factory, 4-story, 60 by 80, Sheboygan Dairy 
Products Co.; church hall, $14,000, for Emanuel Lutheran 
congregation; two flats, $5,500, for Frank Becker and 
Charles Riech ; residence, $5,500, for William Wiemann. 

STANLEY—Two stores and offices, $20,000, 2-story, North- 
western Lumber Co. 

STEVENS Point—Hotel, 3-story, 114 by 125, by stock com- 
pany headed by Daniel E. Frost. 

SupERIoR—Artificial ice plant and cold storage, four 
stories, $150,000, for stock company of Superior business 

en. 


VALDERS (Manitowoc County)—Milk condensery, 1-story, 
mg by 215, for Wisconsin Condensed Milk Co., of Burling- 
on. 

WATERTOWN—Hospital and sanatorium, $100,000, for St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

WAUKESHA—Factory additions for Waukesha Motor Co,, 
one 200 «? 150, the other 66 by 100, office 35 by 90; oe 3 
$35,000, Thompson Malted Food Co.; school, $35,000, St. 
Joseph’s Catholic congregation. 

Waupun—Grade school, $18,000, two stories; addition to 
South Ward school, $16,000, two stories. 

Wavusau—Auto distributing building, three stories, 66 by 
120, for Overland Wausau Co. 

WHITEHALL (Trempealeau County)—Hospital, $12,000, 
2-story, for Whitehall Community Hospital Co. 


Michigan 


Following are among the building projects planned for 
northern Michigan: 


Bates TOWNSHIP (Iron County)—School, $6,000. 
EscanaBA—Manual Training School, 3-story, 47 by 101. 
c CALUMET—Garage, $10,000, 2-story, for Weider-Cadillac 

0. 


Iron MountTain—Theater, $25,000, 2-story, August Brauns. 

Iron River—Church, $16,000, 1-story, Swedish Lutheran 
congregation. 

MANISTIQUE—Houses, for Consolidated Lumber Co., cost- 
ing from $800 to $1,500. 

WATERSMEET—Town hall, 2-story, $8,500. 





FORESTRY IN CHINA MAKES PROGRESS 


Altho both the Government and the Chinese people 
for some years have shown an increasing interest in mat- 
ters pertaining to forestry, Forsythe Sherfesee, advisor 
in forestry to the Chinese Government, in an article 
the September issue of the Far Eastern Review, says 
that the first national activity may be said to have begun 
in January of this year with the creation of the Chinese 
Forest Service. A beginning in reforestation has been 
made in Pekihg, in the western hills and in the Province 
of Shantung, and negotiations are now in progress to 
obtain land for the same purpose in Hunan and Hupeb. 
These stations will serve largely as nurseries from which, 
either gratuitously or at cost, seedlings and seeds will be 
supplied to those who will agree to plant them. Seed- 
lings will also be used in starting forest stands on Gov- 
ernment land. In speaking of the commercial returns 
that may be obtained from the cultivation of hinese 
forests Mr. Sherfesee said: ‘‘No such greedy market for 
all kinds of forest products exists anywhere else in the 
world.’’ 





NICARAGUA’S TIMBERS SUITABLE FOR TIES 


According to Consul John A. Gamon, of Corinto, Nica 
ragua, that country has a large supply of hardwood tim- 
ber suitable for the making of railway ties. !'¢ esti- 
mates that 1,000,000 ties a year can be cut on the Con- 
seguina Peninsula and a similar quantity in the coast 
section from Rio Tamadindo south to San Juan del Sur. 
The woods will average about sixty-three pounds 2 — 
foot and will cost from 30 to 40 cents for 6x8—9 £00 
ties in the water. There is an export tariff of $3 a to 
on lumber, but it is suspended at present. 
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A SEW CALCULATOR SUITABLE FOR ODD DIMENSIONS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a stock of 
copies of ‘‘The Official Estimator,’’ the new lumber 
and bex shook caleulator by James M. Leaver, and will 
be able promptly to fill orders for this book from its 
book department. — : 

Tho ‘Official Estimator’’ in some respects resembles 
the ‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary,’’ by John W. Barry, a 
lumber calculator published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
man and of which many thousand copies are now in use. 
The two books, however, may be considered to supplement 
each other rather than compete as will be seen from the 
following explanation: : ; 

In the feetage tables of the ‘‘ Official Estimator’’ each 
folio (two facing pages) is a unit and is devoted to a 
given width of lumber. Taking the 6 inch table as an 
illustration the successive columns represent stocks suc- 
cessively 6, 614, 6% and 6% inches in width. The suc- 
cessive lines of the tabulation represent lengths progres- 
sing by quarter inches from one-fourth inch to 7 feet, 
and progressing by even inches from 7 feet to 54 feet 
in length. This table, therefore, gives the contents in 
superficial feet of any piece of stock from 6 to 6% 
inches in width by quarter inches, and up to 7 feet in 
length also by quarter inches. In other words it may 
be seen by instant reference to this table that a piece 
of stock 634 inches wide and 6 feet 11% inches in length 
contains 3.9258 board feet. All quantities are thus car- 
ried out to four decimals. If a fractional length above 
7 feet is desired, it may be obtained by an addition of 
two quantities, thus: A piece 6 inches wide and 3944 
inches long contains 19.5 board feet in the 39 inches 
and .0209 board feet in the one-half inch of length, the 
total quantity, 19.5209, being obtained by adding these 
two figures. 

In the ‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary,’’ similarly, each folio 
is a unit. This folio represents a given thickness and 
width of lumber and the 1 by 6-inch folio may, there- 
fore, be fairly compared with the 6-inch folio of the 
‘Official Estimator?’ just reviewed. The heading of this 
folio indicates that the measurements given of course 
apply equally to stock 14% by 4 inches or 2 by 3 inches. 

Here, however, the difference between the two books 
comes into view. These two pages give instantly the 
quantity of board feet for any number of pieces of stock 
up to 100 pieces in a single computation, while Mr. 
Leaver’s book gives the quantity only for a single piece, 
requiring to be multiplied by the number of pieces under 
consideration. The Barry book gives this quantity also 
for the various stock lengths from 6 to 18 feet in even 
lengths, including also the two odd lengths, 7 feet and 
9 feet. It is thus confined to standard dimensions of 
lumber. 

In the Barry book any number of pieces up to 1,100 
and above 100 may be computed by the addition of two 
sums, If, for example, the number of board feet in 
999 pieces of 1 by 6-inch stock, 16 feet in length, are 
desired, it is read in the quantity for 900 pieces, 7,200 
beard feet, and in the quantity for ninety-nine pieces, 


792 board feet, or a total of 7,992 board feet for the 999 
pieces. In addition, the ‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary’’ con- 
tains price tables, by which the value of any given num- 
ber of board feet under 1,000 at any given price per 
thousand can at once be read. The price is also given 
for any given number of even thousand feet from 1,000 
to 9,000 so that the price for 9,452 feet at $21.25 per 
thousand can be quickly reached by the addition of two 
quantities, $191.25 and $9.61. 

It will thus be seen that the ‘‘ Lumberman’s Actuary’’ 
is the more convenient book for standard sizes and 
lengths of lumber, but the ‘‘ Official Estimator’’ is the 
more convenient book for fractional widths and lengths, 
except the most common fractional widths which are 
provided for in the ‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary’’ partly 


in the main tables and partly in the supplemental frac- | 


tional widths table. 


The tables in the ‘‘Official Estimator’’ consider 
widths and lengths only and take no account of thickness. 
For lumber over one inch thick it is necessary, there- 
fore, to multiply the thickness by the width and to con- 
sult the corresponding table. For stock 2 by 8 inches, 
for instance, the thickness and width multiplied together 
give 16 inches and the 16-inch table will, therefore, give 
the feetage. It is now quite customary to measure lum- 
ber thinner than one inch by superficial measure, and 
these tables, of course, give superficial measure for any 
width and length. 


There also are some very useful supplemental tables 
in the ‘‘Official Estimator.’’ One of these gives the 
relation between superficial measure and board measure 
for lumber or veneers of any thickness. Another gives 
the board measure feetage of round and square timbers 
and also the quantity of surface measure feetage of 
either sliced or rotary cut veneer which can be obtained 
from such rounds or squares. In the case of rotary cut 
there is an allowance for cores. Another useful table 
gives the quantity of timber, board measure, required to 
saw 1,000 feet of lumber board measure with a saw of 
any given thickness of kerf, and in any desired thickness 
of lumber or veneer. . Another table gives a comparison of 
values on various waste percentages ranging from 1 to 49 
percent. There is a table of board measure, feetage 
of molding strips of any dimension; and a very useful 
table, especially in resawing work, figures out the board 
measure feetage obtainable in resawing into various 
thicknesses of lumber and dimension. 

There also is a very useful freight estimator table 
giving the freight cost in dollars and cents for a wide 
range of weights and rates, the weights running up to 
5,000 pounds and the rates to 99 cents. 

The ‘‘Official Estimator’’ is bound in cloth and is 
11% inches long by 4% inches wide. Those interested 
will find further information about the book in a folder 
with specimen tables which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will send upon request. The book in leather binding, 
sells at $6 a copy. 





NEW MECHANICAL OIL PUMP PLACED ON MARKET 


The Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has just placed 
on the market its new “Invincible” mechanical oil pump de- 
signed for the lubrication of stationary and portable steam 
or Diesel oil engines and air compressor cylinders. In manu- 
facturing the pump the company takes the greatest care to 
see that only materials of the best quality are used, as it is 
the aim of the concern to have its products give the maxi- 
mum of service. The body, lid,and driving wheel of the 
pump are close grained grey cast iron; the operative parts, 
such as the pawls and eccentrics, are of hardened tool steel 
and the bearings and other parts are of high grade bronze. 
Practically all of the operative parts are within the body 
and are either immersed in oil or automatically lubricated. 
Most of the parts are attached to the lid, and as the lid is 
easily removed inspection or repairs are accomplished with 
great ease, 

The operation of the pump is very simple and easily under- 
Stood, as a glance at the accompanying illustration will 
Prove. Hngine link B-50377 is attached to an eccentric rod 
or other moving part of the engine and connected to link 
B-50376 by another rod. A line check B-7354, threaded for 
¥%-inch pipe, is furnished for every oil outlet on the pump 
and is attached as closely as possible to the steam pipe. The 
BhoAO! travel of the ratchet wheel I-1995 is governed by the 
Position of the link B-50376 on the rod RB-1754A. The 


sear 1-565, revolving with the ratchet wheel I-1995, imparts 
motion ‘o the pump plungers thru the mediums of the gear 
1-3965 and the eccentrics S-625A. Auxiliary plungers are 
Connect with force pump plungers and naturally move in 


unison with them. On the upstroke of the auxiliary plurg- 


= oil 's drawn thru strainers in the bottom of holders at 
= ali auxiliary cylinders B-51841 and on the down- 
oil ul ' e is forced thru tubes CT-24 and passage in parts 
sight iy hs sight feeds G-52M. As the oil drops thru tae 
. " ig it is drawn into the force pump cylinder on the 
i a of the plungers S-1939 and upon the up- 
9 lite ‘ioe forced thru unions B-6126 to the cylinders 
cute... ated. The quantity of ofl to be fed is regulated 

‘co the body of the pump by auxiliary pump plunger 


— 1 stems RB-2129. An arrangement at the bottom of 
lubrice:,, pea? Plunger automatically takes care of the 
the “ile a - necessary parts within the body regardless of 
fed j —o the oil in the reservoir. The amount of the oil 
gine i> matically regulated by the speed at which the en- 
a. “unning and thus the waste of oil is eliminated. 

nn AiR: is provided with a large sight-feed that will 

‘come oil splashed and allows the dropping oil to be 


seen fron 
a. a a distance. Each outlet has an independent feed / 
Oo” and may readily be adjusted without the use of § 


tools cr the remo 
hole t< val of any of the parts. While the filling 
ole ts large and conveniently located it has a sliding cap 


cover and within the opening there is a bronze screen that 
prevents any dirt from getting in. The pump can be secured 
with from one to four feeds—the one feed having a capacity 
of a quart or a half gallon, the two feed a half gallon or one 
gallon and the three and four feed one gallon. The Lunken- 
heimer Co. has published a fully illustrated booklet describ- 
ing this pump and anyone interested may receive a copy 
by writing for it.—(Advertisement.) 
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LUNKENHEIMER “INVINCIBLE” MECHANICAL OIL 
PUMP 





LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
A Six, complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 


[ seve. CrossTies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS y 
Pili round and Hewn 
l Ir ig untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





co., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
aclachyaelelet 


MILLS: New Orleans, La., 


Lacombe, La 








Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) ¥ ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867 Main Office and Mill * 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iipcr"tk. 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Lumber Shed 725 oC dipendiam of plans and 





7 informa the building of lum- 
Construction per thods and other Dalida lum: 
t 
freee a Retail Lumbermen— redine Book is Brit inches tn . 
” 8 grade 
ia and is durably bound in Ri linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.80 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N. C. 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 





























Stop Here 





N.C. Pine ‘ize’ 
4 Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


If you want the best in y" 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE |Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kinjnd Rough || Plastering Lath 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C.. Ahoski, N.C. Capacity, 140,000 per day, 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











1865] The Pioneers 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine 
Southern White Cedar Products 

























D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 


Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 
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CAMERON L. WILLEY 

Local lumber circles were shocked when they learned 
on Wednesday of the sudden death of Cameron L, 
Willey, perhaps the best known and largest veneer 
manufacturer in the United States, who died suddenly 
at the home of his son, Charles B. Willey, 4621 South 
Michigan Avenue, Tuesday evening. Mr. Willey, who 
was 70 years old, dropped dead a few minutes after he 
and Mrs. Willey arrived at the home of his son to at- 
tend a dinner party. 

The funeral was held on Thursday afternoon at the 
chapel of Rosehill Cemetery, and the body was placed 
in a vault. Jater the remains will be taken to Dan- 
ville, N. Y., the birthplace of Mr. Willey, for inter- 
ment. The services in Chicago were conducted by Rev. 
W. O. Waters of the Grace Episcopal Church of Chi- 
cago. The deceased is survived by a widow and son, 
Charles B. Willey, who has been associated with the 
business of his father at 2558 South Robey Street. 

Mr. Willey was born at Danville, N. Y., in 1856. 
After obtaining a common school education he was 
graduated from the Kussell Institute at Leroy, N. Y. 
Coming from a lumberman’s family it was natural that 
he should take his first position in the lumber busi- 
ness, and in 1871 he started to work in his father’s 
sawmill at Warren, Pa. He continued there for seven 
years and in 1877 entered the lumber business at 
Alleghany, handling pine and hardwoods continually 
until 1890. In 1890 he decided to take up the veneer 
business as a specialty and Chicago as the place for 
his future activities. The first site in Chicago was at 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Streets, and from a very modest 
start the plant grew to be the recognized leader of 
the veneer plants of the country. At first the veneers 
handled by Mr. Willey were sawn for him under con- 





THE LATE CAMERON L. WILLEY 


tract at the Astoria Sawmills, Long Island City, N. Y., 
and this continued for several years, until Mr. Willey 
decided to manufacture for himself. C. L. Willey not 
only maintained in Chicago the largest veneer plant 
in the United States but for many years one of the 
finest hardwood mills in the South, which was located 
at Memphis; however, a few years ago he disposed of 
that operation. While Mr. Willey had been a manu- 
facturer of other veneers he specialized in mahogany 
and was considered one of the foremost mahogany ex- 
perts in this country. 

Mr. Willey had been in apparent good health and 
his death came as a shock to his many personal friends 
and acquaintances, not only in the lumber but general 
business circles of Chicago and thruout the country. 
He was a member of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, the Union League Club and the Chicago 
Athletic Association. His church affiliation was with 
the Episcopal denomination. Mr. Willey lived just a 
short distance from the home of his son on Michigan 
Avenue, his own home being at 4750 Grand Boulevard. 





J. T. SHEEAN.—The death of J. T. Sheean, a promi- 
nent lumberman and one of the foremost citizens of 
Cloquet, Minn., occurred suddenly Nov. 16 at his late 
residence in that city. Funeral services were held Sun- 
day, Nov. 19, under the auspices of the Masonic Lodge, 
Rev. W. E. Williams, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, being the officiating minister. 

Mr. Sheean was born at East Jaffrey, near Concord, 
N. H., Oct. 8, 1866. In 1887 he came west and for a time 
was in the employ of the Santa Fe Railroad in Missouri. 
In 1889 he went to Tomahawk, Wis., to take a posi- 
tion with the Bradley Lumber Co., later going with the 
Mills-LeClair Lumber Co., at Superior, Wis. After this 
he returned to Tomahawk and entered the employ of the 
Somo Lumber Co., remaining with the company until 
it sold out, when he returned to the Bradley Lumber Co., 
of Tomahawk and became office manager. In January, 
1906, he went to Cloquet, filling a position with the 
Johnson-Wentworth Co., soon becoming sales manager 
for that firm, which position he held at the time of his 
death. He was: united in marriage at Milwaukee, Wis., 
in 1891, to Miss Fannie Edmonds, who with four children 
survives him. The children are Loren, Lyman, Sydney 
and Sylva. 

Mr. Sheean was a member of the Dalles Masonic 
Lodge No.. 181, of Cloquet, and Cloquet Chapter Nov. 30, 
order of the Eastern Star. He was a past master of the 
Tomahawk Masonic Lodge and past worthy patron of the 
Eastern Star and of Forest Chapter, No. 57, of Toma- 
hawk. He was also a member of other fraternal bodies. 
For the last eight years he had been president of the 


—, 
boys’ department of the Cloquet Y. M. C. A, and f 
six years a member of the managing committee of the 
men’s department of that institution. In April, 1935, ‘y° 
was appointed alderman from the second ward to’ 
the unexpired term of W. S. Olson and in November 
that year was reélected to the position and served of 
president of the city council since Jan. 1 of thj as 


t th 
He was a man of fine attainments and a citizen of steniny 


qualities. 


J. W. MOUNCE.—Secretary and treasurer of the 
Missouri Lumber Co., of Hannibal, Mo., J. W. Mounce 
died suddenly Nov. 17, at Hannibal. He had lived in that 
city for forty-two years and was vice president of th 
Hannibal National Bank. He was nearly 81 . 


yea 
born in Florida, Monroe County, Missouri, and . aa 
ber of the First Christian Church since early manhood, 


He always took a great interest in church and Sunday 
School activities and at the time of his death taught a 
class of women at the First Christian church. On March 
1, 1874, he went to Hannibal, to become bookkeeper for 
C. E. Hixson & Co., lumber manufacturers. In 1939 
when the mill was destroyed by fire, he organized the 
Hannibal Saw Mill Co., of which he was elected secretary 
and treasurer. The Hannibal mill was built and became 
the only large sawmill in the lumber industry in Migsgoyyj 
The company’s output was 30,000,000 feet of pine lumber 
annually. In 1901 the mill finished its cut and discon. 
tinued business. In the same year the North Missouri 
Lumber Co. was organized and incorporated and since 
that time Mr. Mounce had been its secretary and treas. 
urer. He was married three times and all three wives 
preceded him in death. He is survived by two daughters, 





OSCAR H. SAMPLE—The sudden death in an auto. 
mobile accident of Oscar H. Sample, of St. Louis, Mo., on 
the night of Nov. 25 was a great shock to his friends and 
acquaintances in the lumber business. Mr. Sample was 
driving his machine to his home in Webster Groves, 
when he collided with a 10-ton steam road roller, stand. 
ing in the ditch beside the road. No one was in the 
machine with him at the time, but it is supposed that 
the machine skidded as he turned off the main road toq 
branch road leading to his home. He was so severely 
injured that he died that night without regaining con. 
sciousness. Mr. Sample’s office was in the Chemical 
Building and he was a wholesale and commission mer- 
chant, dealing in yellow pine and cypress. He was 39 
years old and leaves a widow and three children—two 
sons and one daughter. 


LEWIS J. REBHUN.—President of the Rebhun Lun.- 
ber Co., Lewis J. Rebhun, died suddenly Nov. 23, after 
a short illness. He was a member of a number of busi- 
ness and social organizations. He came to Cincinnati 
from Albany, N. Y., and had been in business in Cin- 
cinnati for sixteen years, having built up one of the 
largest last manufacturing businesses in the Central 
West. He died on his fiftieth birthday. He leaves a 
widow and three children. 


W. C. ALEXANDER.—A widely known Kansas re- 
tailer, W. C. Alexander, died at his residence in Atchison, 
Nov. 22. He formerly was a director of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City. 
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ORGANIZE DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE 


GuLFport, Miss., Nov. 27.—The meeting of prominent 
citizens of nineteen counties of Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi in this city to consider plans for nationally 
advertising the Gulf coast resulted in preliminary steps 
to organize the Southern Gulf Coast Tourist & Develop- 
ment League, to be incorporated under the laws of Ala- 
bama and to have its headquarters in Mobile. The dele- 
gates signed as incorporators. The first meeting was 
called to order by Mayor George M. Foote, of this city, 
and the report of a committee on organization was im- 
mediately heard and adopted. The purpose of the meet: 
ing can probably be best expressed by the following 
extract from the report of the resolutions committee: 

This rich and productive region with its many oppor 
tunities for settlement and development, its healthful cl. 
mate and its delightful environment for winter resort and 
recreation is practically unknown to the thickly populated 
sections of the North and East. We believe that a well 
organized and directed national campaign of exploitation 
and advertisement, conducted by trained men of experience, 
will definitely increase tourist travel to this section, create 
a new inflow of investment capital and lend material aid 
Ho = settlement and development of the now unoccupied 
ands, 

To carry out this plan of exploitation it was deter- 
mined to raise $250,000 to be expended at the rate of 
$50,000 a year in securing publicity and in national 
advertising. 

The territory to be embraced in the development = 
paign includes the following counties, as recommende 
by the organization committee: Santa Rosa and Escam- 
bia counties in Florida; Baldwin, Conecuh, Monroe, 
Clark, Escambia, Washington and Mobile counties 
Alabama; Jackson, Greene, George, Perry, Forrest, 
Stone, Harrison, Hancock, Pearl River and Lamar cout 
ties in Mississippi. 

Capitalists, business and professional men and large 
land owners have joined the organization, among the 
number being many lumbermen and owners of cutovet 
lands. With the lesson before them of what advertising 
has done for the development of California and the east 
coast of Florida the delegates approved the abandon- 
ment of individual and community exploitation 4” 
agreed to codperate in a general campaign that 
‘“put the Gulf coast country on the map.’’ sia 

Henry Hall, of Mobile, who was elected prema 
is a prominent banker and is well known all over 
territory which is to be exploited. E. M. Goodhear, ti 
was elected first vice president, is a Pensacola ( tbe 
banker. Several of the officers and members of 
executive committee are prominent sawmill men. to 

The meeting also elected an executive committee 
have active control of the development campaign. * 
committee, inclusive of the league officers, is a8 follows: 

President—Henry Hall, of Mobile. 


First vice president—R. W. Goodheart, Pensacola, Fla. 
Second ae president—Thomas L. O’Donnell, Ha ttiesbuls 


Ss. : 
Third vice president—A. F. Dantzler, Moss Point, Miss 
Secretary-treasurer—W. H. Taylor, Mobile, Ala. w. D. 
Executive committee—G. M. Luce, Lucedale, Missi yr.: 
Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; G. B. Dantzler, Gulfpor’, esville, 
B. M. Lovelace, Brewton, Ala.; W. H. Louisell, La ay 
Miss.; J. H. Weston, Logtown, Miss.; W. D. Stapleton, 
Minette, Ala., and S. S. Mincey, Wiggins, Miss. 


This committee will meet within the next ten days at 
Mobile or Pensacola. 
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“NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 24.—Organization of three shipbuilding companies, 
the largest two to build steel vessels and the third wooden 
vessels, was announced this week. Sites for all three yards 
will be on the tidelands, adjacent to the big sawmill plants. 
The Washington Shipbuilding Co. filed articles of incorpo- 
ration Thursday with a capital of $500,000 and announced 
that it had contracts for eight 8,000 ton steel steamers to 
be built at its yards. The new steamers are to be 423 feet 
long by 54 feet beam and 380 feet depth and will be the first 
steel vessels built at Tacoma. The company expects to em- 
ploy 500 men and to begin operation in about thirty days. 

The Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., announcement of the or- 
ganization of which was also made this week, has a capital 








of $300,000, its owners representing some of the leading 
financial interests of Tacoma, and it also plans construction 
of steel steamers, four contracts being figured on. Its yards 
will also be on the tidelands. 

The Pacific Shipbuilding Co., incorporated during the 
week for $100,000 by C. C. Doud, J. H. Hyde and F. H. 
Murray. of Tacoma, and M. H. Coolidge and BE. E. Sherwood, 
of Seattic, has acquired a six acre site between the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. dock and the Milwaukee railroad 
docks, with water on three sides, and will devote its work 
to wooden ships. 

Under charter to A. F. Thane & Co. to load for Australia, 
the barkentine Amazon has arrived at the Danaher Lumber 
Co.’s mill and will. take about 1,400,000 feet. The vessel 
is taking its cargo at the low charter rate of 90s for Syd- 
ney, having been fixed months ago at that price. The Dana- 
her mill is also loading the little schooner Premier for 
South America, the steamer Multnomah with 940,000 feet 
and the steamer Ravalli, both for San Francisco. 

The report of the collector of customs of the Puget Sound 
district, just issued, shows October to have been the biggest 
month of 1916 in the volume of foreign lumber trade. Ship- 
ments for the month, according to manifests of vessels cleared 
foreign at the customs house, totaled 28,523,000 feet, as 
against 23,395,000 feet in September and 17,956,000 feet for 
October of last year. The customs records show total foreign 
shipments for 1916 thus far of 172,685,000 feet, as compared 
to 178,113,000 feet the same ten months of 1915. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 28.—The widespread activity of German submarines 
has resulted in a sharp rise in marine insurance rates 
quoted here. Shipments to the British Isles are quoted at 
a flat rate of 3 percent, the same rate prevailing for Havre. 
Cargoes to Bordeaux are now being taken at 2% percent. 

More activity in vessel chartering is reported and rates 
are strong in all trades. The recent charter at $25 for a 
lumber cargo to Buenos Aires is explained on the ground 
that the bark in question is a notoriously slow sailer, and 
it is stated that $40 for a bark or schooner to carry lumber 
from Boston to the River Plate now is very reasonable. 
More has been quoted within a few days. A Boston craft 
was recently chartered at $55 to carry lumber from a 
southern port to Italy. Sailing vessels are in great demand, 
especially in the offshore trade, but they are difficult to 
get at the rates bid by charterers. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Noy. 27.October showed a decline in the volume of lum- 
ber and timber going from Florida to foreign ports, but 
there was a sharp advance in prices and with a firm market 
this month promises to see a business fully 80 percent of 
normal, ‘The scarcity of tonnage caused the dull shipping 
business of last month, shippers being unable to secure 
— sailing or steam tonnage unless exorbitant prices were 
paid. 

Exports of lumber during October totalled 12,855 feet: 
sawn timber, 4,567,000 feet; spirits of turpentine, 354,845 
gallons; rosin, 8,385 barrels, and other miscellaneous ship- 
ments of wood products to a value of $43,882. Imports of 
forest products were heavy, several steamers with full cargoes 
- vane coming to Pensacola from South Africa or 

onduras. 


Ports from which shipments were made during the last 








month and the valuations were as follows: 

Port of Shipment Value — Port of Shipment Value 
Key Wes $2,656,799 St. Andrews ........ 37,466 
Pensacols a PONE 65 o'eccs sso0-¢ 5,857 
Tampa eas 116,302 “an Gam aan 
Jacksonyi! 56,300 MS ns sacccauen $3,335,196 
on 54,952 Tot. Exp., Oct., 1915. 2,262,884 


aran ee 48,803 Tot. Exp., Sept., 1916. 3,212,449 
Apalachicola ........ 38,506 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Nov, 27.—The following summary of lumber and timber 
expor's from the port of New Orleans for October was com- 














Piled trom the customhouse figures : 
Timber Feet Value 
Lose and round timber...... 72,000 $ 2,431 
RD. CAMDEN sec eterele «veel 16,000 350 
Sawn pine timber.......... 1,143,000 23,896 
RO TAIS ans aia Area ee OR 26,677 
Board deals and plank a aieeel , hal 
one CSE aa sian Mpa eee 292,000 $ 6,064 
> lee ieee ET pee, © 687,000 19,271 
“+ nl ee eras oe 326,000 14,529 
net ee eee 5,947,000 140,848 
ripe bee eres ree ,000 A 
Al Piscean eee 464,000 50,003 
ei BIS seereisiinlcer cee 7,885,000 236,775 
Shine Ules, pieces........ 17,274 $ 11,786 
0, aia BIOCRRY Aces ren 100,000 165 
lg p WANG, 5 sia. sieiee neta eee 67,905 
nbs PABCER si sisiars ware winilead 1,528,276 171,007 
pee A. wager etts Saeeers axes 
Othor J BS) ROB caeess tous ae 1238 
Manuf: tures of lumber, value ....... 67,261 
cate den aed dap aa ee x 334,381 
Pires RE re ee "$597,785 
Wo tha FY : . 
ee a ® Dine, which constituted the leading export item 
ats antec Cuba was the largest taker, with 3,352,000 
dure: «ma, Second, with 1,513,000, and Jamaica, Hon- 
lap se following in the order named. The move- 
Tho a European destinations totalled only 172,000 fect. 
ico. on gy Press movement went to Honduras and Mex- 
ee. ance was the largest taker of gum, with 419,000 
el . England and Denmark following in the order 
—.. Rr oak shipments Denmark led with 275,000. feet. 
led there r moved to Denmark and Switzerland. England 


takings of sawn pine timber, with 837,000 feet, whlie 


the logs and round timber moved to Honduras, Panama, 
Mexico and Cuba. The entire stave movement was cleared 
for Europe, France taking 602,476 pieces; Spain, 478,799, 
and England, 252,368. 

The export movement for the week ended last Saturday 
totalled approximately 809,000 feet plus the following items 
of unstated measurements: 4.701 pieces, 181 bundles of 
mahogany lumber; 836 pieces, 128 bundles of gum lumber; 
109 bundles of oak lumber; 69 pieces timber, and 40 pilings. 
The movement included also 24,221 bundles of shooks, 9,310 
cross ties, 54 bundles, 54,722 pieces staves, and 30 bundles 
heading. ‘The largest single shipment was via the steam- 
ship Heredia, which carried 291,000 feet for the Isthmus. 
The steamship Yuwmuri cleared for Manzanilla and Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, with 229,000 feet and the Abangarez with 
120,000 feet for Havana and Cristobal. The coastwise move- 
ment to New York included 50,000 feet of lumber, 13,600 
bundles of box material, four cars, 24,000 pieces staves and 
five cars cross ties. Of the twenty-six vessels cleared during 


. the week, only nine cleared for Europe and only three 


of these carried forest products as part cargo. Lumber 
and timber exports to Europe from this port, it will be 
noted, continue relatively small, and no specially noteworthy 
change of market conditions is noted. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—Waterborne shipments from the north Pacific 
coast district have shown a steady decline during the last 
three years, according to the comparative statement of ship- 
ments compiled by Fred W. Alexander, secretary of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle. This bureau 
furnishes the inspection for the foreign shipments of lum- 
ber from Oregon, Washington and British Columbia mills. 
Its certificate of inspection is demanded by a large percent- 
age of foreign buyers and is taken as final settlement. 

During the same nine months’ period for the last four 
years the bureau shows that the north Pacific Coast mills 
shipped as follows: 1913, 1,450,500,000 feet; 1914, 1,326,- 
112,592 feet; 1915, 1,047,650,288 feet; 1916, 1,033,739,942 
feet. 

This falling off in waterborne business is undoubtedly due 
to scarcity of tonnage and high freight rate rather than 
iack of demand for lumber products. Last year 57,053,682 
feet of lumber were shipped to the United Kingdom and 
Europe during the first nine months, and more than 30.- 
000,000 feet of this amount were shipped by rail across 
the continent for loading on vessels at Atlantic coast ports, 
due to the lack of tonnage in Pacific waters. The losses in 
waterborne business during the last three years particularly 
have been in the foreign trade and the offshore domestic 
and in the trade to the east Coast thru the Panama Canal. 
There has been no lumber at all shipped from Pacific coast 
points to the Atlantic seaboard thru the canal since it was 
closed in 1915. This is due to lack of vessels and excessive 
freight rates, making it more satisfactory to ship by rail 
across the continent. 

Detailed figures of the waterborne shipments as prepared 
by the Bureau are as follows: 


Waterborne Shipments First Nine Months of 1914-1915 





and 1916 
1914 1915 1916 
Oanrornin: 2, 5s.h tex sehte« 824,175,233 649,732,816 737,891,211 
SS eae oer 5,842,283 11,348,342 14,877,404 
British Columbia ...... yc Ce aaa re 
arr ae 12,292,067 9,011,523 7,669,085 
Atlantic coast .......... 16,459,223 TE, Deeee OC Swe eau 
Eastern Canada ... amas’ Poca lanmbacatanes MGGe ee 0’ ve vacates 
Hawaiian Islands . 23,101,353 40,467,004 33,586,300 
Philippine Islands «e+ 12,007,4 3,085,243 54,67! 
RURUMREM o's 0.5 a ereree.s «+. 155,138,479 69,778, 732 71,158,298 
New Zemin <... 6.2'..3 aes 8,819,436 1,954,403 3,137,359 


West Coast South America 72,618,076 —.21,622'872 44'684°037 
East Coast South America 7,945,010 





PEED ic ccssddceceweeent 3,295,780 4,272,316 6,572,707 
CEE bbs 0.us ves aes sane xwe 114,537,558 39,847,537 32,834,982 
NE“ cia Siac ainin Bes and 3:6 10,093,017 * 6,549,957 10,793,454 
South Sea Islands........ 9,748,751 4,107,993 2,174,618 
United Kingdom and Con- 

NL ae ra Gay Pee 32,069,146 83,171,695 57,053,682 
BENICIO wiisie's Wise bt RK eee 11,337,051 6,909,796 6,024,697 
AS Pe eee 5,903,470 8,481,881 2,833,612 
BE wekswnscccetescese canessvens.' daeeneune 39,816 
CORNET AMBOTEOR wwccccss seoceesees Oe. sacra 
SO atiteccctnvsesactnie” “wane tarts 766,434 1,554,010 

eer er 1,526,112,592 1,047,650,288 1,033,739,942 


Waterborne Shipments First Nine Months of 1916 
Total Lumber, Lath and Pickets 


Foreign California Domestic Total 
British: ‘Cobamibth. DR TUL ANS ccuscccss -  pcaacces 26,751,323 
Puget Sound ....119,911.456 160,764,035 42,311,051 822,986,542 
Grays Harbor ... 28,739,832 168,191,582 3,719,853 200,650,767 


Willapa Harbor.. 6,862,286 56,207,709 828,071 63,898,066 
Columbia River .. 56,596,875 192,130,164 10,128,484 258,855,523 
Coos Bay and Ore- 
BORHGAMEE oc sac ba cewsa tic er 160,597,721 
Tete sccvece 238,861,272 737,891,211 56,987,459 1,033,739,942 
Waterborne Shipments First Nine Months of 1915 


Total Lumber, Lath and Pickets 





Foreign California Domestic Total 
British Columbia. 37,698,365 1,373,988 11,336,462 50,408,765 
Puget Sound ....114,960,838 142,617,955 81,522,022 339,100,815 
Grays Harbor .... 34,392,005 142,998,396 20,264,802 197,655,203 


Willapa Harbor . 4,688,140 33,434,789 11,089,061 49,211,990 
Columbia River... 56,558,378 172,871,176 25,551,107 254,780,661 
Coos Bay and Ore- 








gon Coast ..... 66,292 156,436,562 ......00. 156,492,854 
OMT. 60 acne 248,154,018 649,732,816 149,763,454 1,047,650,288 
Catifornia Shipments First Nine Months of 1915 and 1916 
1915 1916 
MORI PNINOD. code laosstsnvsoawseeie’ 331,283,066 344,160,236 
Southern California ................. 305,987,168 393,730,975 
California, unclassified .............. Sao: * | ‘seuweeas ; 
OCI Tmaty ees Aw es pete 649,732,816 “787,891,211 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—The schooner Martha cleared Saturday for Tam- 
pico with a cargo of about 150,000 feet of lumber from the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. The steamer William H. 
Murphy, taking cargo here from the same company, will 
likely be delayed here for three to five weeks. Inspection of 
the vessel was ordered when about half of its cargo was 
stowed, and it is understood that the lumber must be dis- 
charged and certain repairs made before it will be permitted 
to clear fer Windward Islands. 

The schooner A. B. Barteau is en route here from Havana 
for a lumber cargo, The charter of the schooner Susie H. 
Davidson by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., to carry 











N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 


assurance of value when you 
buy from 


Camp 


$5 MD FA CR TERS r= 


#> 


| 
f 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA, 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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< Helpful 
G ive Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your 
employees treating on subjects common to 
your business, help those who can in turn 
help you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books: 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study thus far undertaken of price movements and 
ranges in the lumber industry and their economic causes. 
For the lumberman who seeks more light on these problems; 
for the forest engineer; for every student of lumber econo- 
mics, in fact, this volume holds invaluable information. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 








Lumber Shed Construction 


Coversall phases of the 
construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other 
buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space 
available. Contains plans 
and ideas of all kinds. 
The book is 8x11 inches 
in size, printed on 176 
pages of high-grade sepia 
paper, and durably bound 
in Russian linen. Sent 
prepaid to any address on 
this continent for $1.50. 


Logging and Lumbering ; 
or Forest Utilization 
By Lieut. C.A. Schenck 
A textbook for forest 
schools. There are many{) 
books on forestry, butfi 
they stop short of the 
harvesting and manufacturing operattfons, and the literature 
of logging and lumber manufacture is still meager. This book 
covers the subject in general outline fashion, with descriptions 
of principal methods and illustrations of principal equip- 
ment. The five main divisions include forest labor, cutting, 
transportation, foundations of manufacture, and manufactur- 
ing operations, including cooper- 
age, veneers, excelsior, wood 
pulp and other auxiliary indus- 


tries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 














The Climax Tally Book 

For tallying hardwood lum- 
ber. Bound in sheep with straps 
on outside cover for thumb and 
fingers. Extremely convenient 
in use. Prepaid, 75 cents; by 
a collect, six for $4; dozen 





The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 
Inall of the extensive literature 
of the wood preservation indus- 
try this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit ex- 
actly the needs of the engineer, 
forester, lumberman and student 
desiring a complete survey of the 
entire industry. 312 pages, 6x9, 
fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Realm of the Retailer 
By Met L. Saley 
This book is full of helpful hints as to yard management, 
descriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for storing and 
handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections, etc. 
390 pages of the most interesting and instructive reading for 
retail dealers, bound in cloth, $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 





Send us your orders now while assortments are complete 
and we will mail books direct to any address you say in time 
to reach destination by Christmas, with a Greeting card bear- 
ing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 


**The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.’ 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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cargo of 400,000 feet to West Indian ports, is announced. 
It will arrive during January. 
The schooner Doane, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
fleet, reached Havana Saturday with cargo from this port. 
Engines have been installed in the schooner City of 
Orange, launched here last Monday, and work of rigging the 
vessel is proceeding rapidly. 





ENGLAND PROHIBITS EXPORT OF MAHOGANY 


American importers of mahogany from British Honduras 
will likely be forced to seek other fields for their purchases 
if the following notice published in the Oct. 17 issue of the 
Gazette Extraordinary is rigidly adhered to: 

Exporters of mahogany are hereby informed that no 
licenses to export mahogany will be given except in very ex- 
ceptional circumstances until the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has been received and that it is 
unlikely that any such approval will be given except in the 
ease of mahogany exported for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. It is expected that all the mahogany of first- 
rate quality cut in the colony will be purchased. 


It is stated that vessels now chartered and bound for Belize 
to load mahogany for the United States destinations may he 
permitted to load cargoes, but there is no certainty licenses 
will be granted for such shipments. During this year practi- 
cally all the mahogany exported from British Honduras was 
destined for United States ports, and from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15 
the estimated value of these exportations were over $371,000. 





RATES STIMULATED BY LACK OF TONNAGE 


New York, Nov. 27.—Tbe volume of steamer chartering 
fell off during the last week, due to the light offering of ton- 
nage for all kinds of business. Tonnage is in steady demand 
for transatlantic trade and also for South American and West 
Indian account and as a consequence rates are strongly sus- 
tained with some advances recorded. The supply of tonnage 
for both prompt and forward delivery is unusually light. 
The sailing vessel market is firmer with an increasing de- 
mand for tonnage which acts as a stimulant for rates. For 
coastwise account there is a moderate inquiry, with rates 
steady, say Lunham & Moore. The following charters for 
carrying lumber were reported during the week: 


Australia relating to trading with the enemy. 


a, 


Schooner Frances V. Sawyer, 324 tons, Gulf of Guadaloupe 
private terms. ” 
Schooner John L. Treat, 436 tons, Fernandina or Jackson. 
ville to N. S. Cuba, $15. 
British schooner Myrtle Leaf, 336 tons, Gulfport to Hayti 
private terms. : ’ 
Ds enaal Georgia Gilkey, 571 tons, Gulfport to Curacao, 


Schooner Florence Thurlow, 946 tons, Gulf to Porto Rico 
private terms. . 





EXPORT CERTIFICATES REQUIRED FoR 
AUSTRALIA 


According to Consul General J. I. Brittain, of Sydney 
Australia, the customs authorities of that continent now re 
quire that a special form be made out for all articles in. 
ported from the United States. The following is the form 
to be filled out: 


i. ——, of iotdesm). declare— 

(a) That I am the (position in company) of (name of con. 
pany), the (manufacturer or supplier) of the undermentioneg 
goods shipped on steamship » consigned to Sydney 
=: ) (State marks, numbers of cases, contents of cases, and 
value). : 

(b) ‘That the said goods are bona fide the produce or manu. 
facture of —— 

(c) That the said goods were manufactured by ——_ 











(d) That no person on the statutory list is directly or {p. ‘ 


directly connected with the transmission in such a way as to 
derive profit or advantage therefrom ; 

(e) That the said goods were not manufactured or pro. 
duced or owned by or purchased from any person, firm or 
company with whom trade is prohibited by any proclama. 
tion by the King of Great Britain or the Commonwealth of 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA TO ERECT ELEVATORS 


A contract has been entered into by the State of South 
Australia with a Montreal firm whereby the latter is to pre. 
pare plans and specifications for and supervise the erection 
of elevators to handle bulk grain in that State. Anyone in. 
terested in this contract may examine it by applying to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for file No. 1986, 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Considerable activity with a tendency to slacken up is 
the general situation with the sash and door concerns 
thruout the country. Chicago and other points report that 
the trade is gradually reaching the seasonal state and from 
now on there is likely to be some letup. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul factories and jobbers are still busy with estimates 
on contracts for city work, but the country trade is falling 
off except for storm sash and doors. Trade at St. Louis is 
still unexpectedly good, altho there is a letup noticeable. 
Demand at Kansas City holds up better than usual for this 
time of year. Mill operations in Cincinnati territory are 
reported to be hampered somewhat by a reported scarcity 
of well seasoned material, but the mills are filled up suffi- 
ciently with orders to carry them thru the winter. Balti- 
more factories are still getting orders with sufficient freedom 
to keep them going practically full time and San Francisco 
factories report business just fair. The door factories 
around the Bay continue to operate at about the usual rate, 
while the cut-stock and door departments of the mountain 
pine mills are in steady operation. The fuel problem is 
affecting the window glass factories and production is re- 
ported to be at its lowest. This condition may have some 
effect on prices. 


Sash and door trade in Chicago while marked with con- 
siderable activity is slowing up a little. However, this is 
the beginning of the slack season and manufacturers are 
surprised that trade has kept up as long as it has. There 
is the usual seasonal demand for storm sash and doors 
and retail dealers everywhere are asking for prompt ship- 
ments in order to get stocked up before real severe weather 
comes. Prices on all items remain firm and dealers look 
forward to the opening up of a big trade in this territory. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers and jobbers are 
still busy with estimates and contracts for city work, which 
is coming in in unusual volume for so late in the season. 
Country trade is falling off, except the storm sash and door 
demand, which is showing up strong. Retail yards are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs until inventories are out of 
the way. The fall demand on the whole has been much bet- 
ter than usual and dealers are optimistic over the prospects 
except as to prices, the high cost of raw materials giving 
them a slight margin to work on. 

Baltimore factories are still getting orders with sufficient 
freedom to keep going practically full time and sash and 
doors are called for in large volume. The outlook is re- 
garded as very favorable, the numerous big undertakings 
considered promising an exceptional amount of millwork 
and a decidedly hopeful feeling prevails in the trade. 

Dwelling house construction is active at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the local mills have a good volume of business on 
hand, in regular work and in storm sash and doors. As 
long as the weather remains as favorable as at present it is 
thought that business will continue good and the volume 
will probably exceed that of last year. City trade is said 
to be a little better than that in the country. 


Operations of the mills in the Cincinnati territory are 
somewhat hampered by scarcity of well seasoned material. 
Some of them have run low on their stocks of lumber and 
are having difficulty in finding what they need in the yards. 
There has been an increase of bookings during the week and 
all the mills have orders enough to carry them thru the 
winter. 


St. Louis reports that while there is some evidence of a 
little lagging in the sash and door trade the demand is 
still unexpectedly good. About all the buildings of conse- 
quence that will be started until next spring are already 
under way. Some of the mills are still working on orders 
to fit these structures. At the end of the season the mill- 
men state that all things considered, this has been a pros- 
perous season. 

Demand at Kansas City holds up better than might be 
expected so late in the season. From now on demand will 
lessen, but it is not probable that the lighter call will be 
reflected in prices, as dealers will have anticipated the de- 
crease. Prices are stationary, being especially strong in all 
items of glazed sash and panel doors. Country call is espe- 
cially well maintained, while city demand is not so strong 
as might be desired. ; 


Business is just fair at the San Francisco sash and mill 
work factories. The door factories around San Francisco 
Bay continue to operate at about the usual rate of produc. 
tion. The cut-stock and door departments of the white 
pine mills in the mountain districts are in steady operation 
with a good demand, but scarcity of lumber of the proper 
grades may force curtailment at some of the plants before 
long. The car shortage is not so acute as two weeks ago, 
altho it is by no means at an end. With only moderate 
stocks of No. 2 shop lumber at the mills and a good 
eastern demand, the outlook for future business at good 
prices is bright. 


At Tacoma, Wash., the fir door market continues very 
firm. Orders are reported offering freely. The acute car 
situation continues unabated. Factories are away behind 
on shipments and are cautious about new business. Condi 
tions are all such as to keep door values trending upward, 
holding them very firm. = 

Window glass factories in operation expect to take ad- 
vantage of every favorable opportunity and good weather 
from now on and get out as big a production as possible 
while fuel is to be had, so as to. have a supply when prices 
advance later on. It is predicted that there will be serious 
curtailment of production this winter, caused by the shut- 
ting down of plants, in whole or in part, temporarily or for 
the remainder of the fire. The car shortage is also hamper 
ing the window glass industry in making prompt deliveries. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





Quantity, Delivered at 
ARTICLE feet Navy Yard Bch 
Ash, white .........Miscellaneous.. Various ......--++ 471 
dar, white, square 
ae orgecces ci ... 84,000 feet ... Philadelphia, Pa... po 
Cypress, arete. yo? . 24,000 feet ... Washington, D. C.. 47 
for boat build- 
—. Deklba cee ea 35,000 feet ... Philadelphia, Pa... 4 
Decking, yellow pine.180,000 pounds. Philadelphia, Pa... ry 
Fir, Douglas.........Miscellaneous.. Various .....-..+- my 
Ts ee ee . 11,000 feet ... Washington, a 
Knees, hackmatack .. _150........ Philadelphia, Pa... Hi 
Logs, lignum-vitae... 22,500 pounds. Philadelphia . in 





Miscell Puget Sound.....- tt 
Oak, white .......... scellaneous.. Various ...... sees 
Oak. white plank..... 40,000 feet ... Puget Sound, Wash. 
Partition, yellow pine. 40,000 feet ... Boston, Mass.....- 


) 
Pine, North Carolina. Miscellaneous.. Various .......+>> 472 
Pine, longleaf, yellow. Miscellaneous.. Washington, 1). C.. Y 
Pine, white .........Miscellaneous.. Various .......+++ rn) 
Pine, yellow ......+.. Miscellaneous.. Various .......+++ i 
Re fJuniper dock. ..825.......000. Norfolk, Va....-+> 
oles, spruce, spars é ws 
and shores se 7 | SRSA Brooklyn, Norfolk. e 
Redwood, California. . Miscellaneous.. Brooklyn, N. ‘..-: is 
Shingles, redwood....100,000....... Mare Island, €al.- i 
Spruce, southern ....Miscellaneous.. Various .......--: 2 


PPI PIII III II 


HAS ENOUGH TIMBER TO OPERATE FIFTEEN 
YEARS 

Boyer, W. VA., Nov. 28.—To avoid any misun derstand 
ing in the trade the North Fork Lumber Co., of t : 
city, advises that it is under the same management S 
the firm Gilfillan, Neill & Co., at May, W. Va. The No : 
Fork Lumber Co. is a West Virginia corporation, with t 
capitalization of $300,000 and owns a tract of rw 
11,000 acres of virgin timber, consisting of red and wi 
oak, maple, birch, basswood, cucumber and hemlock, 
larger percentage being oak. The company expe ss 
operate here for fifteen or more years. The stockhol We 
of the company are: -J. W. McCullough, Prion ail 
Md.; A. E. Stonecipher, South Bend, Ind.; A. D. this 
Elkins, W. Va.; O. Latt and G. ©, Hamilton, of 
city. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 2i.--The first step toward securing deep water for 
Lake Chiurles was taken this week when Calcasieu Navigation 
District No. 1 was organized, commissioners appointed, and 
on called for Dee. 27, when a bond issue of $260,000 


lect 
will “@ -oted for the widening and deepening of the Inter- 
coastal “anal. George Lock, of the Lock-Moore Lumber Co., 


is president of the board of commissioners and S. T. Wood- 
: er of the Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Co., one of 








ool <sioners. The Iron Mountain Railroad, which has 
its southern terminals here, is deeply interested in the con- 
templated work and will bring an immense timber tonnage to 
Lake Charles when deep water is secured. Most of the local 


mills have announced that as soon as the Intercoastal Canal 
has been deepened to 12 feet, which is to be the first step, 
they will reénter the export business. 

The car shortage is still felt in local lumber circles, but by 
keeping 2 keen lookout and “grabbing” all cars available the 
mills have managed to keep going, despite the fact that cars 
furnished are only about 60 to 75 percent of the number 
requested. The mill of the Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Co. is 
operating five days a week, but the others are running full 
time so far. The price of lumber is maintained satisfactorily, 
and the demand is very good, so that aside from the car 
shortage conditions are excellent. 

Two local mills are to raise wages shortly. The Hodge 
Fence & Lumber Co. will raise the wage scale 20 percent on 
Dec. 1. This’ affects all classes of labor. On Jan. 1 the 
Caleasicu Longleaf Lumber Co., one of the Long-Bell mills, 
will raise wages, in accordance with a recent announcement 
by high officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

“At Lockport this week was launched the four-masted 
auxiliary schooner George T. Lock, built by the Clooney 
Construction Co. It is 184 feet long, 37 feet wide, and 14 
feet deep, cost $50,000, and has a cargo capacity of 750,000 
feet of lumber. It was built for the Aiken Towboat & Barge 
Co., of Pensacola, Fla., and will be used in the lumber carry- 
ing trade between Pensacola and Cuba. The Aiken company 
operates twelve craft, seven of which were built at the 
Clooney yards. 

The estate of H. C. Drew, a pioneer Calcasieu Parish mill- 
man, is valued at $285,000 in an inventory completed this 
week, Half of the estate goes to the establishment of a 
manual training school here. Mr. Drew established one of 
the first sawmills at Lake Charles, and was a big purchaser 
of second growth timberland at a time other mill owners 
refused to handle it. D. R. Swift, who died here this month, 
left an estate valued at $335,000. He made his start in life 
by turning a deal in timberlands along the Sabine River, 
while he was in his teens. He was for several years in the 
logging business and operated a small mill a short time. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 27.—Altho several additional mills have withdrawn 
from the market and others have closed down their sawmills 
in the last week, the volume of business is very heavy and 
demand is as good as could be expected. The question of 
price is a secondary consideration, as several mills have re- 
ported that they have received many orders in the last ten 
days with the price left up to the mill. The question is, 
when can the lumber be shipped? The railroads continue 
to furnish many cars for their own supplies to be shipped 
in; also a few of the larger car companies are doing the 
same. The general consensus is that nothing definite will 
be forthcoming until after the first of the year. 

The Mexican market shows a slight increase in demand, 
but the mills are not encouraged to any great extent. Re- 
ports are that foreign governments are in the market for 
large schedules calling for 1-inch up to heavy timbers, but 
as yet local mills have secured no part of the business. The 
export demand has doubled in volume over any other week 
in the last several months and from indications prospects 
are of increased demand in the next week or so 

Call for prime is much better than last reported and prices 
are very satisfactory. Many of the mills report that they 
have a well assorted stock on hand, are desirous of moving 
it, and that the demand is very encouraging. Twelve by 


12 and smaller timbers also are in better demand and prices 
are being obtained that could not be secured a week ago. 
Railroad material of all sizes is in splendid demand, with 


the call for stringers very brisk on all lengths, especially 28- 
foot, and prices holding steady. The volume of 14- and 16- 
foot is about double that of last week. A few orders are 
reported calling for 30- and 82-foot stringers. Caps are 
moving in fair volume and prices are advancing steadily. 
Twelve by 14 and 14x14-14 rough heart are in more fre- 
quent demand than other sizes and lengths. Mills in this 
section have booked orders for over a million feet of caps 
In the last week. Ties which have been moving in such good 
volume still continue to hold their former place, and prices 
are firm on many sizes and advancing on other sizes. 
_Heavy construction timbers continue in good demand. 
No. 1 square surfaced S & E leads in volume. Prices on all 
grades and sizes are advancing daily. Demand for smaller 
timbers shows about the same volume as last week but prices 
have advanced about 50 cents. Rough heart and No. 1 
equ a i & S are in better request than other workings. Oil 
“i ‘evors are moving in larger volume than for some time. 
a0 S have advanced $1 to $1.50 in the last week. Paving 
ock stock is not moving in such large volume as last re- 
porte’ but prices are about the same. Sills show quite an 
smpr venent in volume over last week, with prices advancing 
«py nely, 36- and 38-foot being in better demand than 
mene eneths, Prices for plaster lath have advanced about 
¥ cents simee last reported, and the demand for both Nos. 
a ‘ very good. Byrkit lath in ‘all lengths are in fair 


- '' and prices show but little improvement since last 


1) 
Volk 
por} 
of Fi 
good . 


on? 


‘on in all grades, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, moves in large 
ind prices are advancing daily. Several mills re- 
“ing Issued several lists this mont!i, with an advance 

ts to $1 on each list, and that the demand is very 
the advanced prices. Many mills report shortages 
edly i items and an oversold condition on others. Others 
in dj 'f cars could be secured they would have no trouble 
The -* ng of all the dimension on the yards, in all grades. 
than. on of shipping is more important on this item 

Ca any other, and prices are governed accordingly. 
ald, terial demand could hardly be improved upon, con- 
et the many mills that are out of the market and 
cari ‘at have withdrawn from the market. In the last 
gti mills in this section have booked orders for over 
ee us feet of car material. calling for all sizes and 

s\\s. 4wo by 6-8 and 10-foot No. 1 decking is in especially 


good demand; also 1x4 and 6 B and better siding moves in 
great volume. Demand for lining and roofing is very much 
better than last reported. In fact, all car material has im- 
proved in volume and prices have advanced accordingly. 
Shiplap continues to hold its former place as to demand and 
prices on all grades, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are advancing satis- 
factorily. The volume of No 3 moving is very much larger 
than last month and the increase will be even greater if the 
present demand continues. Boards in all grades, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, are moving in good volume and prices are advancing 
satisfactorily. The volume of No. 3 is about double that 
shipped last month, with prices advanced about $1. 
Fencing continues to hold its former place as to demand 
and prices on all grades are advancing. One by 6 still con- 
tinues to lead in volume, with 1x4, 1x4 CM and 1x6 CM in- 
creasing in demand and prices on all sizes advancing steadily. 
Molding is not moving in such large volume as last reported, 
but prices are about the same. Casing and base are in fair 


demand with prices showing an increase of from $1 to $1.50. 


Jambs also move slowly and prices are about the same as 
last reported. B and better surfaced is moving in good 
volume and prices on all sizes are increasing steadily. C, 
surfaced, also moves in good volume and prices are advanc- 
ing accordingly. The volume of rough finish shipped is 
about double that shipped last month, and prices show a 
very satisfactory advance. It is hoped that the demand on 
all finish will continue as several of the mills have a well 
assorted stock on hand and are anxious to move it. 

Prices on drop siding are advancing daily, and the de- 
mand for all grades is much better than at last report. B 
and better still continues to lead in volume, with inquiries 
for Nos. 1 and 2 increasing. Demand for bevel siding is 
only fair with prices showing but slight increases over last 
month. Partition demand in both 4- and 6-inch is improving 
very satisfactorily, with B and better in both sizes leading 
in volume. The volume shipped this month is very much 
larger than that shipped last month. Ceiling, especially %- 
inch, moves in large volume and prices on all grades show 
an increase of about $1 since last report. One-half inch and 
%-inch still continue to move slowly, but prices on both 
sizes show a marked advance. Flooring, 1x3, moves in fair 
volume only, compared with last week, and prices on all 
grades show but a slight increase. Flooring, 1x4, in all 
grades moves in good volume, with prices very much better 
than last reported. B and better edge grain and B and 
better flat grain and No. 1 flat grain lead in volume with 
prices on these three grades showing the larger advance, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 26.—The car shortage continues to be extremely 
severe, the worst this section has ever experienced, and 
prices of and demand for lumber are strong, with no tend- 
ency to break. Premiums for shipment may not be quite 
so plentiful as they were a few weeks ago, but some are 
still offered for prompt shipments. Demand is so heavy that 
many mills are unable to accept all business offered because 
they can not promise prompt shipments. Many big schedules 
are circulated and indications are that this will continue for 
some time. Some schedules are for fifty cars of lumber 
and more. Many mills are oversold, and for this reason 
it is hardly probable that a loosening up of the shortage 
would have the effect of reducing prices for some time. 

There has been such a brisk call for B and better flooring 
and drop siding that many lumbermen are unable to fill or- 
ders for those materials. To find straight carloads of B and 
better flooring in this territory is almost impossible. Straight 
ears of flooring as a rule are not being sold, except to fill 
old orders. The demand is strong on practically all items, 
including railroad materials, yard stock and timbers. Be- 
sides the brisk domestic trade, stimulated by the fine prices 
crops. have brought, a gratifying export trade is developing. 

Building activities are continuing strong, but the car 
shortage is having its effect upon construction work also. 

Citizens of Jennings, La., at a recent meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, endorsed a plan for a tax bonus to 
be voted the Gulf Coast Lines to build a railroad from 
Elton to Jennings, in Jefferson Davis Parish. There was a 
committee named to put the matter before the taxpayers of 
three wards. The Gulf Coast Lines offer to build the road, 
with a tax bonus. 

An ordinance has been adopted by the city council of 
DeRidder, La., extending the city limits so as to include the 
plant of the Hudson River Lumber Co., incidentally taking 
in 280 acres, mostly of timber. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—Lumber manufacturers of southeastern Texas 
during the last six weeks have refused all orders they could 
not readily fill in their effort to relieve as much as possible 
the car shortage situation and to keep the market steady. 
This condition in the face of a big domestic demand for yel- 
low pine has sent prices to a high level. While some bene- 
fit is hoped for in the release of coal cars as a result of the 
Louisville hearing, the relief is not expected to be mate- 
rial. Some local dealers are using refrigerator cars for ship- 
ping lumber. The retail business in Texas is excellent under 
the conditions and the business along the border is also 
good, according to Thomas Spencer, of the Spencer-Sauer 
Lumber Co. 

Rex H. Browne, manager of the Liberty Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Big Creek, Tex., reports that the hardwood market 
is unusually strong, especially in gum, ash and cottonwood. 
Prices on oak are stiffening perceptibly, he said, and are 
high on other hardwoods also. 

A large number of the lumber fraternity were in at- 
tendance at the hearing conducted in Houston last week by 
Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo and the Federal 
farm loan bank board to decide upon the location of a 
regional bank, the cities of San Antonio and Austin pre- 
senting claims with those of Houston. Among others who 
participated in the discussion was C. H. Flato, jr., a well 
known lumberman of Kingsville. Later in the day the mem- 
bers of the board were guésts of honor at the Peace and 
Prosperity dinner given at the Rice Hotel, at which John H. 
Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., presided as toast- 
master. 

The export market for yellow pine continues quiet with 
comparatively few inquiries coming in and not many cargoes 
leaving local ports. The only shipment of the week up to 
Saturday consisted of 17,841 pieces of staves and 979 pieces 
of pine decking for Manchester via Charleston on the steam- 
ship Niceto de Larrinaga. 

Buckner Chipley, vice president of the Gillican & Vizard 





The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 


know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


If it’s made 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.’&°bsc' Chicago 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


-Large Stock of Tents | 
From the Receiver’s Sale of Thomson ! 
pairs eins ip 
ti t, . 
feet of Side Wall, for sale cheap. Also 300 Teats, our own make, and a 
large stock of covering made from second hand tents. 


Write us for Bargains. 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co., 1007 W. Madison St., Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST | 


— ) 
It'sthe application of lumber to uses forwhich 
it is best suited that wins trade and holds it. 


Let us tell you the uses to which each of the 
" Fir, Spruce, 


























following woods are best suited. 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch = CSlifornia White 
Yard Stock California Sugar 
and . Idaho White 
Factory Lumber. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
q Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, m.- 











Idaho White Pine Mrs. Asency 


General Offices, 
McKnight Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 





BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., Boise, Idaho. 
BONNERS FERRY LUMBER CO., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho. 

HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Sandpoint, Ida.; Kootenai, Ida. 
McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 
MILWAUKEE LAND CO., St. Joe; Idaho. 

POTLATCH LUMBER CO., Potlatch, Ida.; Elk River, Ida. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


NDEX-(3 ALENA aaa 


Lumber Company 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

L MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles , 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shi ts by all roads. 

















Co., New Orleans, was in Houston last week in connection 
with the shipment of turpentine and rosin shipments thru 
this port. While here he stated that 9,000,000 pounds of 
rosin had been shipped out of Houston by the company this 
year, most of it going to Europe. A large cargo was shipped 
from Texas City last week. He also said the company had 
1,000 men in the field in eastern Texas. 

Preparations to fight the Adamson 8-hour law are being 
made by all the Texas railroads, the first to institute in- 
junction proceedings being the Santa Fe at Forth Worth. 
The receivers of the International & Great Northern and 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines will apply to the Federal 
court for permission to file suit. Within a few days the 
Southern Pacific also will apply to the Federal court of this 
district for an injunction, Attorney H. M. Garwood an- 
nounced. E. P. Curtis, national vice president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, who was here last week, stated that 
if the occasion arose after Jan. 1, 1917, the men surely 
would favor a strike order. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—Prices are gradually growing stronger and the 
demand seems to increase steadily, but there are still no 
cars available for the shipment of orders. Less than 50 
percent of the orders received are being filled, because of the 
lack of cars. 

Despite the shortage of cars officials of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. and heads of the various departments of that concern 
are very optimistic regarding the future of the lumber in- 
dustry. John Henry Kirby, president of the company, said 
a few days ago that he looks for an early loosening up of 
the car situation, an increase in prices early in 1917 and a 
continual increase in the demand for all kinds of lumber. 
Mr. Kirby based his opinion first on personal observation 
and second on the reports received from his mill managers 
and field men. 

The officials and department heads of the Kirby company 
held their annual get-together conference in Beaumont 
Thursday and Friday of last week, Nov. 23 and 24. Tha 
mecting began with a banquet and ended with another one. 
These were held at night. During the day private matters 
of concern to the company were discussed. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Noy. 27.—The lumber interests of Mississippi are behind 
a law which will be pushed at the next session of the legisla- 
ture to prevent forest fires. During the last week thousands 
of acres of standing timber in southern and eastern Missis- 
sippi have been destroyed or damaged by fires. These fires 
originated from the long spell of dry weather. The pro- 
posed law would put a penalty on anyone starting a fire in 
open or timbered lands and provide for officials whose duty 
it would be to see that the law is enforced. It is claimed 
that many of the fires originated by farmers burning off waste 
and pasture lands in order to secure a new growth of win- 
ter grass. The new law would prevent this by requiring 
that, when such burning is done, proper precautions be taken 
to prevent the spread of the flames. 

Mills thruout the State are curtailing their forces and 
outputs on account of the car shortage. The latest large 
mill to take action of this kind is the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., which on Sunday laid off a night shift in its mills at 
Sumrall. This throws 400 men out of employment. The 
day shift only will be worked until the car shortage is re- 
lieved. ‘. 

The Jeffris Lumber Mills, located eight miles from Natchez 
on the Louisiana side of the Mississippi River, resumed op- 
eration Monday after being shut down for more than a 
year. The mill has a capacity of 75,000 feet a day and em- 
ploys 100 men. 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Co., with main offices in this 
city, has opened up a branch at Monroe, La. B. F. Wake- 
field, secretary and treasurer of the company, will take 
charge of the Louisiana office. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—Increasing demands, which can not be met on 
account of the car shortage, have forced the price of prac- 
tically all grades of yellow pine to a new high level. As 
nearly all the large producers are already sold up to their 
capacity to deliver for the next two or three months, with a 
normal car supply, it can be readily understood that, with 
conditions as they are and the car situation becoming more 
acute each day, this is strictly a sellers’ market, and there 
are about as many price lists in effect as there are shippers 
who are in a position ‘to make fairly prompt delivery. 
A comparison of new lists with those issued sixty days ago 
shows B and better flooring ranging from $2.50 to $3 higher, 
No. 1 about the same, and No. 2 $4. Drop siding has ad- 
vanced from $1 to $2.50 a thousand. Ceiling is up from 
$1 to $2. Number 2 shiplap, dimension, and timbers are 
in good demand at from $2 to $3 advance. 

Those who are catering to the car material trade are en- 
joying an excellent demand for all items of stock used in 
car construction and could do the most lucrative business 
for years were it possible to make delivery. 

The officers and directors of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., and the New Marathon Lumber Co. just completed their 
annual inspection of the plants here, and seemed well pleased 
with progress made during the last year. Among those in 
the party were W. H. Bissell, president; B. F. Hammond, 
vice president; Walter Alexander and M. P. McCullough, of 
Wausau, Wis.; Charles Winton, of Minneapolis; John D. 
Ross and Jacob Mortenson, Chicago; Dr. W. O. Carrier, 
Waukesha, Wis.: M. K. Bissell, Escanaba, Mich., and Charles 
Edgar, Essex Falls, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Noy. 28.—With the inventorying season at hand the de- 
mand from the country yards may be expected to quieten 
down from now on. Many of the big lineyard concerns close 
their books Dec. 1 for the year and others begin their in- 
ventory taking later in December. 

Last week was a little less favorable than the preceding 
one so far as the weather was concerned as there have 
been snow flurries and cold rains in much of the Kansas 
City territory, but despite these conditions the demand has 
kept up very well. This week is opening with every indica- 
tion of favorable building weather and altho it will be 
broken by the Thanksgiving holiday it will, in all prob- 
ability, bring a good volume of business. 

An increase of wages of common labor in eleven of the 
manufacturing plants of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas is to become effective Dec. 1. The 
rate of advance is not announced, but the change will add 
$250,000 to the company’s annual expenditures. 

The plant of the Springfield Walnut Co., of Springfield, 
Mo,, has been reopened because of the increased demand re- 
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cently for walnut gun stocks. 


The plant closed 

after several months of big orders. tast Tom 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange ‘0. hag With 
drawn its salesmen indefinitely. The company is Accepting 
only such small orders as particularly fit its stocks ‘at 
can be shipped at the convenience of the mill. ‘he Salesmey 
probably will remain off until the first of the year, jf is 
expected that orders for spring shipment wil: be Accepted 


soon. The car shortage caused the company’s «ction, 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 27.—Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine continye to 
accept orders on a restricted basis, and for shipment a 
promptly as the empty car supply will permit. Despite all 
efforts to curtail business orders continue in excess of ship. 
ments. Rather than advance prices further humber of 
mills have withdrawn from the market, and are making yp 
active solicitation for business. 

The car situation shows no improvement. Warren mij; 
are shipping about 25 percent of their capacity, and railrogg 
officials refuse to hold out any promises of relief. A repre. 
sentative of one of the eastern lines in Warren this wee, 
advised that his line had been able to increase its daily 
delivery of empties to the southern lines at Hast St. Loni 
It is earnestly hoped that the increased demurrage and pe 
diem charges will have a tendency to release more cars, 

The present congestion of freight is deplorable, (no 
large retailer in Detroit, Mich., advises he has had 150 loads 
in Detroit on track for from thirty to sixty days, and is just 
now beginning to get them unloaded. A New England whol. 
saler advises the tracks in his section are full of both 
empties and loads which can not be moved, some on account 
of congestion, but a large percentage on account of lack of 
motive power. 

Warren mills are cutting stock for orders and piling down, 
hoping they will soon get plenty of cars, rather than throw 
their men out of work by closing down. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 25.—Last week North Carolina pine suffered a slight 
slump in demand as compared with the excellent business 
done the week previous, yet sales were of such volume ip 
certain items as not to cause the manufacturers any uneasi- 
ness. There was a decided increase in the sale of the better 
grades of edge lumber and while some of these were for 
future delivery this does not cover a longer period than 
January, denoting that some buyers are already preparing 
for their spring trade before further advances in the market 
take place. ‘The mills are still securing $1 to $1.25 a thousand 
better than current delivery prices for next year’s business, 
The box makers are not coming on the market for lumber in 
large quantities, but their trouble seems to be more with 
labor at their plants than from a scarcity of orders. Several 
old war munition contracts are yet unfilled and some new 
business along this line has developed within the last week 
or two. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia still lead in the demand but 
more activity is noticed in the New York market and further 
developments at that point are momentarily expected by the 
mills. The stock sizes of box and cull lumber continue to 
move out rather freely and prices have sympathetically 
strengthened with 4/4 edge box, which is usually the barome- 
ter for the pine market. Demand for box bark strips has 
fallen off somewhat but sufficient sales have been made 
recently to enable the mills to maintain the market on its 
present level. The whole tendency of the rough lumber 
market at present is to advance, altho this will not be ex- 
ceptionally rapid. The growth of the market is being mate- 
rially retarded by the transportation facilities and also by 
the lack of good labor, both at the manufacturing end and 
consuming points. 

The slight advance in prices noted within the last few 
weeks has been offset largely by the increased transportation 
rates, this applying especially to those mills in position to 
ship by water and secure business based on prompt delivery. 
Whetber the market will advance strong enough to allow 
some overrun for the operators is hard to say. Prospects 
for higher transportation rates are good, for the barge 
companies are very independent in their attitude. ; 

So far as dressed lumber is concerrféd, demand continues 
good and operators expect this to continue until early spring 
when further improvements are expected. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 27.—Continuance of adverse conditions and rising 
prices were the features of the lumber market here last 
week. Demand for lumber of all kinds has been good, but 
the amount arriving here from supply sources has been dis- 
appointing. The wholesalers have had numerous inquiries, 
both from the retailers and from the larger industrials and 
consumers, and the yardmen have had their pick of busines*. 
Buying is unusually active. Those who are short are try- 
ing to cover before it is too late, and in the building line 
the first storm and cold weather seem to have caused a jump 
in activity in an effort to beat the weather. The activity 
applies to all lines of lumber, both as raw material and 
worked products, with perhaps less feverishness in the hard- 
wood trading. General business is good. Manufacturers in 
almost all lines are well booked up and far enough ahead to 
make the prospect good. The railroads are buying liberally 
altho so short of cars that in some instances they are mas 
ing no request for deliveries. Embargoes on all lines are 02 
again in some parts of the city, but none of the roads has 
put back the entire city embargo as it was a couple of 
weeks ago. Many cars which were sidetracked at that ag 
have been unmoved, however, and the sidings and yards tt 
all nearby points are full to overflowing, a large part of a 
for Philadelphia. Financial conditions are good, money * 
cheap and there is little complaint of collections. 

The most sensational wood is yellow pine and there is : 
price basis on it. Some dealers are afraid to quote ys 
at all on account of the uncertainty of securing it and 
no-top conditions at the mills, while others have advance 
all prices from $1 to $3. Still others are selling an gern 
sional car at little above the prices of two weeks ago. Nort 
Carolina pine is also unsettled, but average advances of = 
$1 to $2 are being asked and received. Box, roofers od 
flooring are firmest, with sizes gradually tightening. Spruce 
is steady at the new, higher prices and is a ready onl 
Hemlock seems to have settled at the advanced base, wie 3 
is pretty generally adhered to in this territory. Cypress ‘4 
mand continues steady and strong and prices hav« advan 
except in cases of odd sales. Cypress shingles, both ee" 
and hand made, are in good demand, and few are otfered 
cept as futures. Cedar shingles are also active and ane 
White pine stock lists are fast becoming badly broken val 
prices are tightening, with western stocks in about eo 
shape as northern. Lath of all kinds of wood ané in 
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sizes . in demand, with the market short. Among the 


's ash, basswood and oak in red and white and in 
na quartered are in strongest demand, with little 
stock offered. Hardwood floorings are also in 
Maple, birch and beech are ready sellers and 


hard 
plain 
reall} 
good ari rnd. 


these stocks are low, too. Poplar is offered freely, but prices 
are firt Gum is gaining in volume of sales, with prices 
steady. Cherry is in demand beyond the supply. Mahog- 
any and the fancy woods are in demand enough to deplete 
the present stocks and prices are high. 

BANGOR, ME. 

Nov. 25.—A bill will be presented at the coming session 
of the legislature to devise ways and means to preserve the 
pine growths of Maine from the ravages of the white pine 
blister rust. The rust breeds upon the currant and goose- 
perry bushes as an alternate host, or, in other words, unless 
the currant and gooseberry bushes exist, the white pine 
blister rust can not exist. After having worked on the pine 
for a few years the rust or the pollen breaks open in pimples 


and is scattered by the wind until it rests upon the foliage of 
the currant or gooseberry, and it there completes its life 
circle by rebreeding and being blown back to the bark of the 
white pine. 

It is claimed that the only way to stop the rust is to 
remove the currant and gooseberry bushes, by means of the 
eradication of the wild currant and gooseberry bushes in all 
parts of the State. The legislature may enact a law com- 
pelling each individual to remove the wild currant and goose- 
berry bushes from his own premises or it may appropriate 
funds for doing the work. 

The sawmill of the Sterns Lumber Co., of Bangor, in East 
Hampden, was shut down Saturday after an unusually busy 
and successful season. For two months the plant was run 
day and night, for the first time in many years, 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Noy. 27.—Higher quotations and a general strengthening 
of demand have featured the market during the last week. 
Shippers generally are taking advantage of the adequate car 
supply to get forward heavy supplies for winter requirements. 
The only complaint heard from dealers is over the efhbargoes 
imposed by railroads in New England and other centers 
supplied by the local market. 

Representatives of the boards of trade and shipping inter- 
ests of the Tonawandas, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lockport, N. Y., and 
Niagara Falls will meet in conference at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in Buffalo on Wednesday afternoon of 
this week to consider the alleged discrimination in rates 
charged these communities by the Great Lakes Transporta- 
tion Co., of Buffalo. Local shippers state that they will 
urge the adoption of a formal protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the rates. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Noy. 24.—Fir millmen in this locality report the acute car 
shortage continuing in full sway, with no relief in sight, and 
any kind of a car that can be secured is used. List No. 14 
which has just been put into effect is reported as being 
maintained without difficulty, and some of the mills even 
ask higher prices. Orders piled up in the yards awaiting 
cars continue to grow and several mills are facing a shut- 
down. Orders for yard stock are many. Car material is 
still active with good sized inquiries out. Included in the 
recent car material business was an inquiry from the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy for about 5,000,000 feet, part car mate- 
rial and the rest timbers, ties and stringers, This is the 
fourth large Burlington bill of the year. 

J. M. Hannaford, president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., was in the city Wednesday on a tour of inspection 
of the company’s lines. He asserted that the car situation 
is a little better than it was the first of the month and that 
he looks for a marked improvement next month. Mr. Hanna- 
ford said that the Northern Pacific has 700 cars under con- 
struction and will soon start building 300 more at its shops. 
General business, he said, is excellent in all parts of the 
country. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. finds demand for lum- 
ber continuing strong with the car situation in full control 
of the market, and anything that looks like a freight car be- 
ing eagerly sought after by all the mills. The St. Paul and 
the Dempsey Lumber Co. mills, with the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co.’s plant, evidently will soon become the center of a flock 


of shipyards building both fir and steel vessels. Three big 
plants incorporated during the week will be located on the 
tidelands near these mills. 






Advices received by local lumber shippers indicate small 


hope for lower vessel freights, they say. Few foreign sail- 
ing vessels are bound this way and new ships are snapped 
up before the keel is laid and, with sharp advances in At- 


lantic coast rates, advices to shippers here are that vessel 
freights trend upward. 
‘her relic of the past brought back by prevailing high 






freigh* rates for vessels is the barge Big Bonanza, for the last 
seven years in the trade between Tacoma and Alaska hauling 
Sypsian at the end of a tow line. It has been sold to the 
Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco, by the Alaska Barge 
Co., ond will be rerigged and enter the coastwise lumber 
trad iow being at Everett loading for its first voyage. 
Once © famous Atlantic clipper ship, the Big Bonanza was 
buil f oak at Newbury, Mass., more than forty years ago. 
It wil! quickly far more than repay its original cost under 
prevailing charter rates. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


25.—Manufacturers in Everett have never in the 
of lumber and shingle production in the Northwest 
é car shortage crisis approaching the seriousness of 
th ‘ent. Various means are being employed by Everett 
to transport their products. The H. 0. Seifert Co., 
* to ship kiln dried lumber and building materials to 
parts of the country are converting flat cars into 
sful prototype of the regulation* box car. A frame 
‘of covered with tar paper makes the car waterproof. 
; ‘ of preparing a flat car for carrying kiln dried mate- 
ne Approximately $35. 
; jas P. Melnikoff, chief engineer in the cabinet of 
t] civ of Russia, and the Rev. Vladimir V. Alexandrof, 
! the Russian Orthodox Holy Trinity Cathedral, San 
‘0, and advisor to Mr. Melnikoff, were in Everett 
ard and interviewed the various industries of this city. 
visited the new Weyerhaeuser mill at the Delta and 
other industrial plants. Their visit to Everett was 
‘rincipally to, investigate a large modern sawmill, the 
t mills being widely known as typical of the latest 
ora 5S In sawmill work. This visit is part of an extended 
Tp ceing made thru the United States to study industrial 


Seo 


and agricultural conditions for the Russian Government. 
Mr. Melnikoff expressed himself as surprised at the large- 
ness of the mills and was very much impressed with Everett’s 
lumber industry. 

Several shingle and lumber mills have been compelled to 
close down because of lack of cars and lack of space to store 
their output. The Rucker Bros.’ mill, at Lake Stevens, and 
the Cargo and Eclipse mills of Everett are shut down. It is 
expected that other mills now operating will be compelled 
to close down soon, as their yards and storage sheds are 
swamped with lumber and shingles. Mstimates made by 
railroad traffic men in Everett vary regarding the duration 
of this record breaking car shortage. Some officials believe 
this condition will continue six months longer while one 
well informed transportation man asserts there can be no 
remedy for shippers before the close of the European war. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—Local railroad agents vary in their statements 
concerning the car shortage. The Great Northern Railroad 
reports an improvement and the Northern Pacific declares 


_ the situation to be graver, with no promise of immediate 


relief. The Bellingham & Northern finds itself in the same 
position as for the last two weeks, but it is able to get 
50 percent of its normal supply. The Great Northern re- 
ceived almost no cars last week, but this week it obtained 
twenty-five or thirty empties for Bellingham, a third or 
more of them being flats. Its local representatives are hope- 
ful that there will be a steady improvement, but there is no 
feeling of hopefulness at the Northern Pacific offices. On 
this road certain mills have been forced to curtail within 
the last week or two. Stocks at the larger mills have piled 
up so rapidly that some of them have secured a number of 
flats and converted them into box cars. 

Two sailers are loading at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills docks and one sailed this week with a full cargo. The 
schooner Coquitlam City will sail early next week for Sydney 
with 1,000,000 feet. The schooner George S, Curtis berthed 
there this week to load about the same quantity for Aus- 
tralia, and the barkentine Koko Head cleared for Port Pirie, 
Australia, with 1,400,000 feet of lumber. The company has 
hope of obtaining another schooner, which will arrive with- 
in a few days, if plans do not miscarry. The E. K. Wood 
mill is loading only one vessel, the schooner Belfast, but it 
expects a steamer about Dec. 15. Among the other possi- 
bilities for December is the British steamship Kentra, which 
has been secured by the Bloedel Donovan interests to carry 
2,000,000 feet to the United Kingdom. Of this 200,000 feet 
will be spruce for aeroplane construction. 

A large quantity of box shooks has been shipped by Ana- 
cortes mills within the last fortnight from Bellingham. No 
shooks are being shipped now, because the Morrison Mill 
Co., the principal box producer of this part of the State, is 
remodeling its box factory. 

The steamship Redwood, first of the Pacific American 
Fisheries fleet to be built in this city, is being rushed to 
completion in the hope of launching it about Jan. 1. At that 
time the keel of another freighter will be laid. The Firwood, 
now building, will be launched early in 1917. 

Owing partly ‘to trouble on the Bloedel Donovan logging 
railroad, in swampy ground, a defect that is being remedied, 
log shipments to Bellingham by rail have declined. The 
daily receipts run from eighty to eighty-five cars, fifteen or 
twenty cars below the average. The Northern Pacific’s re- 
ceipts are from fifty-five to sixty cars a day and the 
Bellingham & Northern’s about twenty-five. 

Announcement. is made that the Methow & Eastern Rail- 
way, in which J. J. Donovan and James A. Loggie, local 
lumbermen, are interested, will begin the construction of its 
first section from Pateros to Winthrop, a distance of 45 
miles, on or before Jan. 1. Eventually the road will extead 
from Puget Sound to Spokane and if Bellingham is made its 
Coast terminus, as is quite possible, it will pass thru heavy 
stands of fir and cedar. 

The Bellingham & Northern has begun laying rails on the 
last uncompleted section of its Goshen-Welcome branch and 
all rails will be down within two weeks. The McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co. will then lay rails on its connecting spur pre- 
liminary to establishing a logging camp a few miles from 


Welcome. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Nov. 25.—Business continues slowly to improve. Cargo prices 
on Oregon pine seem to be strengthening. Vessels in which 
to transport’ lumber are becoming scarcer and scarcer and 
there has been an increase from $5 to $6 a thousand feet in 
the rate from the Humbolt County redwood mills to southern 
California ports. As a result of this increase, prices on red- 
wood also are strengthening, with a general increase of $1 a 
thousand feet in prospect. 

While there has been no advance in prices on Oregon pine, 
the mills are scrutinizing orders carefully and are not 
eager to accept any difficult specification. Prices on kiln 
dried flooring and ceiling are very low, but it is expected 
that quotations before long will range $3 or $4 higher. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 27.—Peter J. Noel, head of the Peter J. Noel Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Fort Francis, Ont., a lumberman well 
known in this section, disappeared mysteriously in St. Paul 
on Oct. 3, and after fruitless efforts by the family and 
friends to locate him they have asked the public to assist 
them. 

J. M. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has 
gone to the company’s mill at Kentwood, La., where he 
will remain for several weeks. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. of Sand Point, Ida., has moved 
its local sales office to the new offices of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., 926 McKnight Building. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., hard- 
wood wholesalers, is on a business trip to the East. 

O. W. Schultz, of this city, has sold his retail yards at 
Kasson and Mantorville, Minn., to the Gipson Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, which has several other yards in that terri- 


tory. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 27.—A formal protest has been filed by F. M. Ducker, 
traffic manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of this city, in behalf of the members 
owning and operating sawmills and who therefore are big 
shippers of lumber, against various interstate carriers thru- 
out this section who are distributing tariffs, effective Dec. 
5, which will greatly increase demurrage charges on all 
interstate shipments. 

Joseph Tyrell, of Madison, and O. H. Ulbricht, of Milwau- 
kee, president and secretary, respectively, of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, were here recently to 
attend the monthly meeting of the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
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Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 
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When Wanted 


by sending orders to 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


BRANCH: 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


706 Lumber Exch., 
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Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 
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PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 

















LONG FIR JOISTS“. 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=== 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


warns: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our § RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Spaciaty | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description | 
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PACIFIC COAST 






CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelied Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Cedar “Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "*snasizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a?moone, Representative. 


d h Bidg. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 4’ bwenst ‘Reprasentat 


M.T. OWENS, Representative, 















aus 7 
Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 

Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine : 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 















q > 6 W:I-MSKEE LUMBER ow 
ANUFACTURERS 


AND WHOLESALERS 
General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIR & CEDAR 












Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 











Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD |] WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. 
PINE gun 8tt inate Gackinen, 8 Oe 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


-s RED CEDAR 
ss SHINGLES 


BUY 


Se FROMTHE = We solicit “Specialty” Business 
‘= 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “°Wasn. 


PLL 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


304-5 Broadway Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 











change and made addresses, the evening having been devoted 
largely to planning for entertaining the State convention of 
the association here Jan. 11, 12 and 13. It was announced 
that men eminent in the building world will be here to make 
addresses and at a meeting open to the public lectures, illus- 
trated with moving pictures and lantern slides, will be given, 
showing notable structures of the world, buildings in course 
of construction, and scenes and causes of accidents. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 28.—With varicus items showing new strength and 
the market continuing very strong generally, lumbermen in 
this territory report very satisfactory conditions of the 
lumber industry. Birch and basswood in the hardwoods 
and hemlock are the predominating items. The building 
situation continues satisfactory for this season of the year, 
and the demand from manufacturing and industrial sources 
is well up to the average. The month will close with a 
very favorable showing. 

Logging operations in the vicinity of Marshfield have 
been very active since the advent of the cold weather, and 
in addition to the log harvest a large number of men and 
teams are being engaged in getting out bolts and ties, so 
that in the main the prospect for a lively winter’s work 
in the woods is very promising. Wages are good and prices 
of wood products have encouraged lumbermen to plan for 
a heavy season. 

The R. Connor Lumber Co., with mills at Stratford and 
Laona, and home offices at Marshfield, will cut its usual 
amount of about 30,000,000 feet. The Upham Co., which 
owns a large tract in the vicinity of Ogema, has started on 
a 6,000,000 cut. The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., with 
mills and timberlands at Park Falls. will cut about 15,- 
000.000 feet of which a part will be brought to Marshfield 
to be made into veneer. 

The Milwaukee Real Estate Association, which will en- 
tertain the tenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards at the Auditorium in this 
city July 24 to 27 next year, has put plans under way for 
the Milwaukee Home and Real Estate Show which is to 
precede the convention. This educational exposition will 
be held April 9 to 15. Space will be taken by the various 
industries which have to do with the planning, building, 
material supply and equipment of a home and these ex- 
hibits will be made to produce the evolution of the modern 
home from the first plan to the final completion. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Noy. 27.—There is a good demand for lumber, both for 
contract for 1917 delivery and for lumber in stock. While 
it has been freely predicted that the lumbermen will enjoy 
a great prosperity after the war, it seems probable that 
they will enjoy it from now on. 

Alger, Smith & Co. resumed manufacturing at their Rices 
Point sawmill last Monday morning, with a day crew of 
225 men, and beginning Dec. 4, a night shift will be 
put on, requiring 175 men. The company has seven camps 
in operation, mainly in Cook County. 

Swamps and lakes are frozen over quite solidly. There 
is eight to ten inches of ice on the lakes, and quite bare 
of snow. Snow began falling Monday afternoon. Good 
conditions for logging are expected. Camps for the produc- 
tion of pulpwood, ties, poles and mining timber will be 
active in northern Minnesota. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. is operating both of its 
large miils at Virginia, Minn., at capacity, and will get 
out a large quantity of logs during the winter. The com- 
pany is operating eighteen camps. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 27.—The general tone of the lumber market is 
strong and the demand is larger than usual at this season. 
Advances are being made in a number of woods and supplies 
here are getting considerably depleted. The northern mills 
are advancing prices about as much as those in the South, 
and in some cases the advance is as much ‘as $6 to $8 over 
the prices prevailing a short time ago. 

Building permits for this city last week numbered seventy- 
five, with forty-seven wooden dwellings. The total costs 
were $211,300. 

The industrial activity and expansion in a number of 
towns in western New York, including Lockvort and the 
Tonawandas, make it difficult to find homes for the work- 
ingmen, and it is stated that several hundred new houses 
will be built this winter. All available houses in good 
repair are occupied and rents are soaring. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 28.—With contracts for $4,265,000 worth of build- 
ing awarded in New England last week, lumber dealers 
believe that even the coming of cold weather will not inter- 
fere with the record-breaking volume of construction work 
that is making the year 1916 memorable. Up to Nov. 22, 
$188,148,000 in building contracts had been awarded—the 
largest total on record in New England. This exceeds by 
almost $13,000,000 the figures for 1912, the next: largest 
total, and is almost $27,000,000 in excess of last year. 
This margin of excess is so large that even with a con- 
siderable slump in building activity for the rest of the 
year—which present conditions indicate to be a very remote 
possibility—the year 1916 will undoubtedly be the most 
active building year in the history of New England. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there is the stiffest 
kind of a market for northern and eastern lumber and 
that wholesalers here are talking about the probability of 
quotations reaching a still higher level before there is a 
turn in the other direction. In the opinion of the majority, 
lumber prices will remain firm all winter and next spring 
the market for northern and eastern lumber will open up 
at a very lofty level. There has been some cold weather 
and snow in the lumbering sections of the East, sufficient 
to wind up the activity of the summer mills, but the 
ground is still too soft and open to permit the starting 
up of the winter mills. In the meantime available supplies 
in first hands are vanishing and the mills hesitate about 
booking big orders even at the advanced prices in the fear 
they will not be able to fill them to as good advantage as 
they will a little later on. 

The car shortage and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad’s embargo against the transportation of full 
carloads of lumber originating on connecting lines are the 
only big stumbling blocks at present in the direct path of 
general prosperity for the lumber trade here. As indicating 
the important orders still to come this year the followire 
figures on the comparative volume of building contracts 
placed during the last three weeks are of interest: Value 
of contracts placed for New England construction during 
the week ended Nov. 8, $3,178,000; during the week ended 


———, 
Nov. 15, $3,173,000; during the week end Noy. 99 
$4,265,000. 4 

The money market here is stiffening, proba! 


due 

heavy calls made upon the bankers by the an ‘oun gaa 
of many New England industries, added to tho large sums 
local bankers are loaning to the British allies. Ip Boston 
call loans have been marked up further to 4 percent, Time 
money to brokers is mostly 4 percent for six onths and 
41% percent for a year. The discount rate of ‘he Federal 
reserve bank is unchanged at 3 percent for ten (yg or legs 
3% percent for more than ten days and up to irty days, 
and 4 percent for thirty to ninety days. ; 

No relief is in sight from the acute shortac of Woods. 
men that is forcing many lumbering concerns asiderably 
to abridge their plans for this winter’s production of logs 
The “help wanted” columns of the daily new-papers ar 
full of advertisements for men to work at the lumber camps 
but not enough can be secured despite the very attractive 


wages and working conditions offered. This has become a 
great problem to the loggers of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, particularly, because they have no nearby large 
cities to call unon. No men are offering their services Ai 
the regular labor centers of northern New England, and 
the heavy demands of the munitions factories with the 
very high wages offered the munitions workers make it 
impossible to secure enough men at Boston and other large 
cities of southern New England. 

John B. Martin, former election commissioner and penal 
institutions commissioner, has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the city. He succeeds D. Frank Doherty, who 
resigned recently after a bitter row with Mayor Curley 
over purchases of lumber for city work. Doherty claimed 
he resigned because the mayor wanted him to place business 
with a firm “whose past dealings with the city in my opinion 
have resulted unfairly to the city.” 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—The car shortage is being seriously felt by mills 
north of here and it is believed that those cutting for the 
interior trade will be forced to run on reduced time unless 
relief is soon obtained. The car situation has no effect 
on the export lumber business done thru this port, as only 
40 percent of the cars owned by the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad are on foreign lines. The company uses the equip- 
ment in hand to move consignments to shipside, absolutely 
refusing to allow any more cars to leave the home line. 

The French steamship Omnium took on 35,721 oak cross 
ties at this port last week and cleared for New Orleans to 
complete its cargo. The ties are for the French Govern- 
ment. There are about 45,000 oak cross ties here awaiting 


the arrival of the British steamship Cardiff, which is due, 


about Dec. 20. These ties are from the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, Miss. 

The lumber business is quite brisk, there being twelve 
vessels in port taking on pine lumber for Cuban, South 
American and transatlantic ports. 

The clearing of the site for the big sawmill to be erected 
at this place in the spring by the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, is progressing satisfactorily. Mr. Hines 
has reserved the standing pine timber on three forties of 
the section embracing the site and will have the one hu- 
dred and twenty acres converted into a park. 

Twelve vessels cleared this port durirg November, carry 
ing 10,163,000 feet of pine lumber and 1,161,000 feet of 


oak cross ties. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 27.—Price lists of many mills have been cancelled 
on short notice and in some instances salesmen have been 
withdrawn from the field. This has been caused by the car 
shortage and the inability of the mills to move their produc- 
tion and ship their orders. The market has advanced stead- 
ily and some notification that sales would be subject to 
telegraph prices has been received. Dimension shows an 
advance of $1 to $2. Premiums are still in force for quick 
shipment. 

The feature of the week has been the reduction of 
working days and cutting off of night shifts by the large 
mills. The Mississippi Lumber Co., at Quitman, is said to 
be contemplating a full shut down, if railroad equipment 
conditions do not improve. Several big mills already have 
cut off night shifts and are working only four and five 
days a week and say that further reduction will be neces- 
sary if some change is not forthcoming. 

The railroads are beginning to howl, for they are suffer- 
ing financially, they claim. One railroad man said that the 
demurrage they received on equipment last month amounted 
to. about one-tenth what could have been .made on moving 
freight and named a figure close to a half million dollars. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Noy. 27.—The situation in the lumber trade here has 
undergone but little change from last week. Prices con- 
tinue good, some dealers in fact reporting them to be 
better than ever. Demand is strong for lumber of all 
grades, the only handicap being imposed by the car short- 
age, which has necessitated the refusal of many attractive 
orders. Local railroad officials declare that they and their 
roads are doing everything possible to relieve the situation, 
and promise a betterment soon. The fact that many of 
the roads are busily building new equipment indicates that 
this promise will be fulfilled. 

Machinery dealers say that the demand for sawmill 
material is improving steadily, indicating that the mills in 
this district are preparing for great activity this winter. 
Local building operations are good despite the lateness of 
the season. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 

Nov. 25.—The lumbering industry in this locality this 
winter is more active than it has been at any time 
the last six years. C. W. Beardsmore, of Priest Rivet. 
who last year took over the sawmill plant of Jurgins Bros. 
at Priest River, has a camp within two miles of [onners 
Ferry where 100 men are employed cutting yellow pine, fir 
and tamarack. The camp will run for two years 

Kitchen & Kelly, formerly of Sandpoint, have a cmp two 
miles south of Bonners Ferry and expect to be sjere for 
another year getting out logs for the A. C. White {umber 
Co., of Laclede. About 80 men are employed. : 

The Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. has resumed cperation 
at its camp near McArthur and is fluming logs and posts 
and poles from the camp located about six miles fom the 
Spokane International and Great Northern rai! ays at 
McArthur. 

W. H. McArthur has a camp at Burn’s Spur, on te Great 
Northern Railway, where he is logging for the Dover Lu 
ber Co., of Dover. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. is preparing f< better 
than the usual run next season and Logging Super: tendent 
Stewart is operating two camps north of the city. Another 
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; \oyie Springs is being run by Contractor Perry 
mee rhe company also has four contractors working 
sg ‘ong, he logs will be driven down the Kootenai 
et cst spring. The sawmill and planing mill of the 
compiny is being overhauled and repaired preparatory for 
the early spring resumption of work. 


he @ureka Lumber Co. of Bureka, Mont., has just 
ane of the most successful seasons in the history of 


ge orn, he cut was 60,000,000 feet. The company 
plans to install several new machines in its planing mill 
this winter and to puild a logging railroad in the spring. 
The Meadow Creek Lumber Co., of Meadow Creek, Ida., 
has begun work on a contract for 100,000 ties and a quan- 
tity of bridge timbers and rough lumber awarded it by 


the B. & B. Mining Co. at Troy, Mont. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Nov. 25.—San Francisco lumbermen were busily engaged 
mont of this week in entertaining and conferring with 
President R. H. Downman and other officials of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and their party, who 
arrived here on Wednesday, ending their tour of the West. 
While the local men may have neglected seme of their 
regular business duties, the work that they are doing on 
the various committees for the future welfare of the 
industry as a whole is invaluable. 

San Francisco’s bank clearings last week amounted to 
$87,285,000, a gain of $35,994,000 over the same week of 

year. 

a Oe the domestic cargo business in fir lumber has not 
been unusually active during November, there are several 
new projects in view that will tend to increase the Cali- 
fornia demand when they are carried out. Among these 
are the proposed construction of a new oil refinery at San 
Pedro by the Union Oil Co., the building of a bridge across 
the southern portion of San Francisco Bay at Dumbarton 
Point, for the use of vehicles, and the construction of a 
new railroad to San Diego, by a combination of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad and the John D. Spreckels interests. 

The strike of the lumber handling stevedores in San 
Francisco was brought to a close on Noy. 22 when the 
350 men on strike voted to accept the terms of the 
employers and to go back to work under the wages in force 
prior to June 1, Fourteen of the twenty-four lumber yards 
of the city were affected as well as the coastwise steam 
schooner lumber trade.- At one time 800 men were out. 
he workers walked out with the longshoremen and the 
river and bay steamboat men. With the return to work of 
the lumber handlers the last of the troubles of the water 
front meu are brought to a close. 

The offshore freight market is steady and chartering of 
lumber vessels for export business is quiet. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. Coasting lumber freights are firm, 
with considerable difficulty in securing steam schooners for 
the needs of lumber shippers. Coastwise freight quotations 
are $6 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

The San Francisco lumber and shipping firm of Sudden & 
Christenson has again chartered the big freight steamer 
California, formerly known as the Algoa, to parties engaged 
in the nitrate trade with South America. A deal for the 
sale of the vessel for a large sum recently fell thru on 
account of the purchase money from Burope arriving in 
this country too late. 

The Parr-McCormick Steamship Line has purchased the 
steam schooner Speedwell trom A. F. Estabrook, this city. 
Fred Parr says the vessel probably will be maintained in its 
present freight and passenger carrying service between Coos 
Bay and San Francisco. Mr. Estabrook formerly owned the 
steamers Bandon and the Fifield. 

The tug Goliah came into port from Port Angeles on 
Tuesday, towing the Pope & Talbot lumber barge Washtucna 
and in the afternoon sailed north again with the empty 
barge Washnugal. The tug was four and a half days bring- 
ing its tow down coast. Pope & Talbot are transporting 
large quantities of lumber from their mills on Puget Sound 
in these barges and avoiding the necessity of chartering 
more steamers. 

The lumber and shipping firm of Fair & Moran, this city, 
has opened a branch office at Room 400, Sutro Building, 
Los Angeles, which will be in charge of Jack Rea. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with general 
offices in this city in charge of General Manager A. A. 

3axter, continues to make encouraging progress. The fol- 
lowing firms have recently signed up with the new organ- 
ization: the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. ; 
the Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland; Wilson Bros. & Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., and the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash. A phenomenal record has been made 
since the offices were opened for business on Nov. 1. The 
total umount of business booked is now 28,200,000 feet of 


lumber. The vessels for exporting this lumber are already 
chartered. Forty-seven mills are now included in the organ- 
ization and all that is necessary for them to do is to 
“keep « stiff upper lip’ while the export trade is improving. 
At a meeting, held on Noy. 21, an advance in price equiva- 
lent i. $1 a thousand feet was made on all sizes of fir ties. 
On Novy, 24 all other lumber was advanced 50 cents a 
thousand feet. This makes the export prices on all lumber 


othey than ties and mining timbers as follows: For ship- 
Ment curing the rest of this year, $10.50 base at the mill; 


for the first quarter of 1917,' $11 base; for the second 
quartcs of 1917, $11.50 base. 

M. A. Burns has returned from Castelia, where the 
M. 4. Burns Lumber Co.’s sawmill recently closed down 
for season after making a total cut of 12,000,000 feet 
of s and white pine lumber. It was his intention to 
cut ij 


» than double that amount, but the car shortage 
int | with eastern shipments. The company’s box fac- 
tory, «Lich has cut 5,000,000 feet of shooks this year, will 
cont: in operation two months longer. There has been 
as improvement in the car situation during the last 


Wee. ov two, and some lumber shipments are being made 
to tie cast. An order has been taken for cedar pencil slats 
for ment to Japan. 

‘s. st, A, Burns Manufacturing Co. is running its red- 
ingle mill, located north of Eureka, at full capacity. 
S01 ii shipments of dry redwood shingles have been 
ae ’ Texas and there are good inquiries from other 
Sta. The freight rates on shingles to Chicago by the 
all. oute are 24 cents less than by the old water-and- 
“a cm. This company is kiln-drying shingles and also 
oa tock of about 9,000,000 air-drying for shipment next 
J :: improbable that the C. & O. Lumber Co., this city, 
‘tart its sawmill at Brookings, Ore., before spring. 
as will continue on the numerous improvements being 


it the plant. The company has built a model town 


2 “vookings, ineluding a hotel, offices and cottages for 
Iprovees, 


The State commissioner of corporations has granted per- 
mission to the China Lumber Co. to sell fifteen shares to 
E. W. Rudloff and one share each to S. M. Hart and C. P. 
Ross, at a par value of $100 a share net, and to issue 
eighty-three shares to the Hammond Lumber Co. in payment 
of indebtedness. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s big plant at Pittsburg, 
Cal., is quite busy, especially in the redwood pipe and tank 
departments. The mining boom, with copper up and plati- 
num quoted at $105 an ounce, has benefited California and 
all of the western mining States, so that there is a brisk 
demand for tanks and pipe. Irrigation projects, also, are 
in the market for quantities of wooden pipe. The Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co. recently finished the construction of a 
cyanide process installation for the Holqum Pxploration 
Co., operating mines in Cuba. H. B. Worden, of the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ pipe and tank department, visited the 
plant, which is the first cyanide system ever installed on 
the island. Among the recent redwood pipe contracts is 
one amounting to $200,000 for the Lindsay-Strathmore 
irrigation district, near Exeter, Cal. This includes about 
ten miles of machine banded pipe, ranging from 14 to 28 
inches in diameter, used as laterals, and eight miles of 
48-inch redwood-stave pipe mains. A 20-mile system of 
8- and 12-inch machine-banded pipe has been completed for 
the city of Lovelock, Nev. A battery of tanks is being 
built for the Utah Copper Co., and another for the Ray Con- 
solidated Co., in Arizona. A tank system has been com- 
pleted for the Nevada Douglas Consolidated. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. has removed its San Fran- 
cisco offices temporarily to Room 206, Fife Building, await- 
ing the completion of its permanent quarters in one of the 
new upper stories that have been added to the building. 

A. B, Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
who has been confined to his home in this city by illness for 
the last five weeks, is now recovering. 

Fred C. Talbot, secretary of the firm of Pope & Talbot, 
has recovered from a severe illness. 

Willis J. Walker, an official of the Red River Lumber Co., 
who spends much of his time at the plant at Westwood, is 
in the city. 

Dr. E. B. Perrin, a large owner of Pacific coast timber- 
lands, is here from Williams, Ariz., accompanied by his son. 

Among the lumbermen who were San Francisco visitors 
during the week are the following: A. L. Coggins, of Sacra- 
mento; W. R. Spalding, of Visalia. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Nov. 28.—Montgomery lumbermen, shingle and lath, an} 
yellow pine and hardwood dealers and manufacturers are 
going thru an unprecedented dull season for this time of 
year, Business is not near that of a year ago, but the 
lumbermen are still hopeful and believe that January and 
February will bring better business with a possible increase 
in price. 

Manufacturers along the Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic 
Coast Line and other roads operating from Montgomery re- 
port that already a change is noted in the car shortage 
situation and it is the general belief among lumbermen that 
another month or so will bring normal conditions and that 
plenty of cars will be available. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 27.—Local lumbermen agree that a continued im- 
provement in market conditions will be realized if the mills 
thruout the yellow pine belt will continue curtailing to 
such an extent as to hold production on a level with ship- 
ments. The car situation is no better. Local plants are 
continuing their curtailment program, output being cut from 
25 to 40 percent. The market is reported as showing a 
somewhat stronger tendency,with heavy advances in some 
items. 

Of much importance to this section was a meeting held 
in Port Arthur, Tex., Nov. 24, at which citizens of the 
three ports, Orauge, Beaumont and Port Arthur, agreed to 
work in harmony for the improvement of the Sabine-Neches 
waterway system. Congressman Dies, among others, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Improvement of harbors, an ultimate 
80-foot channel from the Gulf to Port Arthur, Orange and 
Beaumont, and improvement of the Intercoastal Canal were 
recommended. E. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., headed the Orange delegation. 


_ MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 27.—Those engaged in the interior trade here state 
that it is better than it has been at any other time 
since 1907, the only handicap to an enormous volume of 
business being the car shortage. The demand is so great 
that it is expected to hold for a year at least, and many 
jobbers are laying their plans accordingly. The railroads 
buy heavily and there is large demand for construction mate- 
rial. Yard stocks are not as good as they ought to be, but 
a marked improvement in this respect is expected after the 
beginning of the new year. The car shortage is still serious 
and no relief is in sight. Some mills get but 20 percent of 
their requirements and many others not so much. 

The export movement during the last two weeks has been 
very small, aggregating only 1,835,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber, which was about equally divided between Cuba and 
Argentina. In addition to the yellow pine exports there 
were exported 111,000 feet of oak, 19,000 feet of ash and 
141,000 staves. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 27.—Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the 
Southern Pine Association, has gone to Washington to 
attend a meeting, beginuing today, of the National Indus- 
tria! Traffic League’s committee on car demurrage and stor- 
age, which has been summoned at the request of Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner McChord. Mr. Moore has compiled 
comparative statistics of the yellow pine industry for sub- 
mission to the commerce commission, which show that 
whereas, during October, 1915, the shipments of 153 mills 
exceeded their production by 15.14 percent, during October, 
1916, the shipments of the same mills were 14.9 percent 
below production. On Oct. 27 last, 159 mills reporting to 
the association had orders on hand for 27,304 cars which 
could have been shipped if the requisitions for cars had been 
filled. The volume of orders unshipped has increased 
steadily since that date, 154 mills reporting, in the bulletin 
issued today 30,085 cars being booked and unshipped. 

The slight and scattering easement of the car shortage in- 
dicated by reports received from various sources last Mon- 
day proved more or less deceptive, since it appears today 
that the shortage in yellow pine territory is about as severe 

iP; 
~ aie concluded their tour of the mills, the salesmen of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. reassembled in New Orleans 
last Saturday for the annual dinner tendered them by the 
company, which was given at the Monteleone Hotel Satur- 


day night. Among those present were a number of the 
cypress manufacturers, including George W. Dodge, of 


Napoleonville, president of the company; Messrs. Wigginton 
and Weldon, of the Bowie Lumber Co.; E. G. Swartz, of the 
Burton-Swartz Co.; C. S. Williams, of the F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co.; H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Co.; John Vetter, of St. Bernard, and Mr. Wilber, 
of Plaquemine. Manager Frank N. Snell officiated as toast- 
master and the event proved memorably enjoyable. Today 
the salesmen are taking a post-graduate course in grades at 
the St. Bernard Cypress Co.’s plant at Arabi, just below 
New Orleans. On its conclusion they will return to their 
home stations and territories. 

The New Orleans Public Belt Commission announces the 
completion of a belt extension to the foot of Jordan Avenue, 
where the line meets Bayou Bienvenue Canal. The exten- 
sion was ordered some weeks ago and is one of the indirect 
products of car shortage, since its purpose is to provide 
rail facilities for freight barged in via Bayou Bienvenue, 
Lake Borne Canal and the Gulf. Primarily it is designed 
to facilitate coal shipments from the Alabama fields, and 
bidders on the city’s own coal supply will have the option 
of submitting proposals for delivery to the municipal belt 


via that route. 
SEATTLE, WASH. : 


Nov. 25.—Victor Thrane, Chicago, a member of the firm 
of J. D. Lacey & Co., is a visitor in Seattle this week. Mr. 
Thrane arrived in time for the opening of the new suite of 
offices occupied this week by the western department of 
J. D. Lacey & Co. The organization formerly had two Pa- 
cific coast offices, but the offices in Portland, Ore., have been 
closed and have been consolidated with the headquarters in 
Seattle. The Pacific coast, or consolidated western depart- 
ment of this concern, is in charge of B. W. Bawden, for- 
merly manager of the Seattle branch. The headquarters 
are in suite 626-630 Henry Building, and Mr. Thrane ex- 
pressed great pleasure at being present at the opening of 
these handsome offices. James D. Lacey & Co. are one of the 
oldest established organizations of timber experts in the 
United States. The organization’s headquarters are in Chi- 
cago and its southern department maintains offices in New 
Orleans. 

U. K. Swift, manager Lester W. David Lumber Co., of 
this city, returned during the week after a month’s absence 
in middle western and eastern lumber centers. C. H. Dite- 
wig, who has been representing the company in Minne- 
apolis, has also returned to Seattle. Mr. Ditewig expects to 
remain in Seattle indefinitely. 

Ralph Lowe, jr., assistant secretary S. A. Woods Machine 
Co., Boston, Mass., arrived in Seattle the latter part of this 
week to confer with George E. Youle, the Pacific coast man- 
ager for that company. Mr. Lowe came by way of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway line and stopped at numerous 
points in Canada en route. He expects to remain in Seattle 
and other Coast points for an extended visit in the interest 
of his company. 

M. H. Grover, manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
Hilt, Cal., large manufacturer of California pine, was a 
visitor in Seattle this week. 

E. F. Tindolph, western manager for the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., returned to Seattle this 
week, reporting the sale of twelve Grand Rapids dry kilns 
to the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. for its new plant at 
Emmett, Ida. This will make a total of twenty kilns of the 
Grand Rapids type now in use by the Boise-Payette com- 
pany at its various plants. Mr. Tindolph also reports the 
sale of four Grand Rapids kilns to the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., at Hilt, Cal. 

G. M. Harty, president of the Harty Bros. & Harty Co., 
Chicago, dealers in sash and doors, arrived in Seattle this 
week on his first visit to the north Pacific coast. Mr. 
Harty is making a survey of the lumber situation in the 
Coast territory with a view of possibly locating on the 
Coast. 

J. M. Hannaford, St. Paul, president Northern Pacific 
Railroad, was in Seattle this week. Mr. Hannaford spoke 
of the present car shortage as one of the most serious 
in the history of the country, but stated that the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes will release a good many 
cars used in the grain trade and cause some easement of 
the situation. He stated that the peak of the shortage 
should be reached within the next two or three weeks. He 
said that he looked for a sharp increase in the number of 
cars available before Jan. 1. 

Of all supplies used in the lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast, wire rope for logging purposes is one of the most 
important and one used in great quantities. Manufac- 
turers of wire rope have found difficulty during the last 
year in supplying the demands of their customers and each 
day the situation apparently grows worse. Up to date these 
manufacturers have managed to take care of their cus- 
tomers by parceling out the supply very carefully. One of 
the representatives of a large wire rope concern states that 
uses for heavy wire rope are increasing rapidly and the 
loggers of the Pacific coast are now using 50 percent more 
tonnage in rope than they were three years ago. This has 
been brought about by the different methods of logging and 
the use of extremely large rope. 

A committee on arrangements for a conference on the 
handling of logged off lands in this State has arranged for 
a dinner to be held on the evening of Dec. 8, to afford an 
opportunity for the business men of Seattle to become in- 
terested in logged off land problems. The recommendations 
of the recent State conferences held at the University of 
Washington will be put before this meeting. These recom- 
mendations call for the creation of a State forest by the 
purchase of nonagricultural land and its reforestation, the 
establishment of county agricultural districts to aid the 
farmers in clearing land and the submission to the people 
of the constitutional amendment providing for changes in 
the plan of taxation and loaning of State funds for the 
improvement of logged off State lands. 

Invitations have been received for the regular annuai 
Thanksgiving high jinks to be given by the Metropolitan 
Lumbermen’s Club in its club quarters on the top floor of 
the Stuart Building, this city, Tuesday evening, Nov. 28. 
That the entertainment committee this year has planned 
something well worth while goes without saying and as on 
such occasions in the past many lumbermen and other mem- 
bers of the club will be present and have an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with one another. 

Friday night, Nov. 24, H. C. Henry, president of the 
Pacific Creosoting Co., of this city, took members of Seattle's 
city council and the heads of executive departments in the 
city to Wenatchee, Wash., having arranged for a special car 
on the Great Northern’s Oriental Limited train to accom- 
modate the party. The object of this visit was to let the 
Seattle officials inspect the creosoted wood stave pipe line 
that is being installed in the Wenatchee district and to ac- 
quaint them with this type of construction for their con- 
sideration in rebuilding the Cedar River pipe line. 
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to us suggest you wire us night letter. 


Address, 
**Ability’’ 


Care American Lumberman 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CoO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








“The 
Pecan 
Business” 


New Edition Free. 


A practical guide showing how to bud pecans. Tells 
ow to grow trees |2 inches in diameter by the end of 
the 8th year which yielded 400 lbs. nuts per acre. 





Trees, nuts, groves for sale direct without 
agent at attractive reduced prices. 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





g JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY = 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1519-pone Main 2179 | NEW ORLEANS J) 
















TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, prestyterin Bide, NEW TORK, N. Y. 




















John Edinger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales representa- 
tive of the Vilas County Lumber Co., of Winegar, Wis., 
was in Chicago Tuesday conferring with J. A. Gorman, 
sales manager of the-company, which has offices in the New 
York Life Building. 


R. G. MeWethy, who for several years has been a lumber 
salesman for HE. A. Neufeld, of Green Bay, Wis., is new 
associated with the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
Wis. His headquarters will be at the Republican House, 
Milwaukee, and he will represent the company in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and lower Michigan. 


Cc. L. Cross Lumber Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
which specializes in cypress, gave each of its customers a 
turkey just before Thanksgiving. However, it was not the 
real live kind that this year costs 40 cents a pound, but a 
fine caiendar illustration of the wild turkey that was very 
good to look at, but could not reduce the high cost of 
Thanksgiving living. The wild turkey calendar was one of 
a series of calendars that have been sent out each month to 
the company’s customers. 


J. M. Nichols,» of Parkin, Ark., of the Lansing Co., 
Lansing, Mich., which has its mill point at Parkin, was in 
Chicago a part of the week and said that the car supply 
problem was becoming more serious and that altho the com- 
pany was well sold up on its hardwoods, its yard was still 
quite full, on account of being unable to get shipments away. 
For this reason the company had ceased taking orders. The 
Lansing Co. at Lansing is an extensive manufacturer of 
wheelbarrows, trucks and scrapers. 


G. H. Royce, secretary of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Scranton, Pa., was a visitor in Chicago last Friday, having 
stopped here on his way home from a visit to the J. J. New- 
man and Homochitto plants at Hattiesburg and Bude, Miss. 
Mr. Royce reports the shortage of cars still a serious problem 
in the maintaining of the Newman interests’ usual prompt 
service, but after an inspection of the timber the company 
will cut in 1917 he is equally sure that Newman quality will 
be kept up to the former high standards and that an occasional 
disappointment in service will be more than compensated in 
the value of the lumber received. 


John H. Kirby, president, B. F. Bonner, vice-president and 


general manager, and Harry T. Kendall, general sales 
agent, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 


spent the early part of the week in Chicago in conference 
with Ray Wiess, sales agent in this territory for the com- 


pany. Mr. Kirby left Monday morning for New York and 
Mr. Kendall left Monday evening for Kansas City. Mr. 


Bonner remained over until Wednesday and then returned 
to Houston. Mrs. James Schuyler Stewart, of Houston, 
daughter of Mr. Kirby, after a visit with friends for sev- 
eral days in Chicago returned south on Wednesday. 


In his usual characteristic manner W. P. (Bill) Vivian, of 
Detroit, Mich., entertained a number of friends at the Fel- 
lowcraft Club of Detroit, on Friday evening, Nov. 24. “Bill” 
is a hunter and likes to let his friends ste the ‘real thing” 
occasionally, hence the venison party. Ex-District Attorney 
Clyde Webster officiated as toastmaster. The other guests 
were Norman Maddocks, Morris Hayward, John Livingston, 
John Whittegar, Joseph Sinclair, William H. Bee, High Wil- 
son, Thomas Hilton, J. Ward Howland and William O. 
Womelsdorf, of Detroit; W. A. Hadley, of Chatham; L. Allen, 
of Windsor; George F. Kerns, E. J. Wellmuth, R. 8S. Andres, 
of Chicago, and L. B. Huddleston, of Cleveland. 


Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber Co., Ray- 
mond, Wash., manufacturer of fir, spruce and hemlock, was 
in Chicago a part of the week. Since leaving home he has 
visited San Francisco, Ogden, Salt Lake City, and mid-west- 
ern cities. Speaking of conditions on the coast he said that 
the car supply was light and that millmen would be much 
pleased with the present lumber situation if they only were 
able to get sufficient equipment to move their stock. Speak- 
ing of spruce he declared his company was selling a lot of 
upper grade spruce for export, to be used in the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. He found no trouble in obtaining $100 a thou- 
sand feet for clear spruce suitable for aeroplane stock 
and some sales had been made in excess of that figure. 
On his return to the Coast he expects to stop at Iowa points 
for a visit with relatives. 


The Chicago sales offices of the Oregon Lumber Co., of 
Ogden, Utah, and the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
which, since the opening of the Lumber Exchange Building 
have been in 1331, have been removed to 307-8 of the same 
building. N. H. Huey, who represents the former company, 
and F. D. Wherritt, representing the latter, now have en- 
larged and more desirable quarters. David C. Eccles, of 
Ogden, president of the Oregon Lumber Company, was in 
Chicago part of the week and left here for Minneapolis, to 
stay a few days before returning west. Mr. Eccles said that 
mills in the producing territory in which his mills are located 
are suffering keenly from lack of cars and that the problem 
of the car supply is becoming more serious; that stocks are 
light and prices are gradually reaching a higher level. Altho 
the company has suffered considerably from two recent mill 
fires, arrangements had been made whereby its output will 
not be lessened, as the mill at Austin, Ore., will now be 
operated night and day. 
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wood in 


that dry stocks of both northern hardwood and hemlock are ts it 
ments 


becoming scarcer, and that some of the manufacturers are 


practically sold out in many items. Speaking of his own The f 
company, he stated that it is almost out of No. 3 hemlock three ye 
and that basswood, altho very scarce, is one of the hard. of the n 
woods most in demand. Northern manufacturers, he declared, ~—o 
say that their logging this winter will cost them consider- if met 
ably more than last season, which means naturally that still aeeteee 
higher prices will prevail for northern products from this ae — 
winter’s logging. Another lumberman interested in northern advanta 
operations who is of the same opinion as to the higher cost and a 
of logging this year in the North is George J. Farnsworth, a aiees 
of the Oconto Co. and the Bay De Noquet Co., of Oconto _sacageon 
and Nahma, Mich. Mr. Farnsworth, at his Chicago office, can be. 
upon his return from the North told the same story about tion th 
the scarcity of mill help and woodsmen and the increased of the 
cost of logging that are expected this winter. authori 
George C. Flanner, president of the Flanner-Steger Land 
& Lumber ,Co., Steger Building, in speaking of the labor Us 
problems that the northern operators must face this win- 
ter expressed a belief that a little later in the winter 
operators will not have the difficulty in obtaining men ; MISS 
that they have at present. Mr. Flanner is of the opinion irrigati 
that a good many men who have wood’s experience, but lower I 
are now employed in the cities due to the many factories proof a 
offering work, will have a natural bent to return to camp ties th 
operations during the winter. He said that the mill people water. 
at Blackwell, Wis., find that it is easier within the nee 
last two or three weeks to obtain workers, especially this ch 
owners of teams. The high cost of feed is one of the 


| 


| 


reasons why team owners desire to obtain work in lumber 
operations, because this work not only means their own 
keep for the winter but that of their horses. The con- 
pany expects to operate four camps, employing about 400 
men during the logging season, and the cut will be about 
20 percent hemlock and the remainder hardwoods, prind- 
pally maple, birch and basswood. Mr. Flanner said that 
he had been informed that some of the operators who, a 
short time ago, nad tried to obtain labor thru the various 
agencies had found the supply growing to such an extent 
that orders for men with the agencies had been can- 
celled. 





BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO BUILD GARAGES 


The trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has just issued a booklet en- 
titled, “Your Garage; How to Build It,” that is one of the 
most attractive and readable bulletins yet issued by the 
association in its campaign for the increased use of wood 
in building. The booklet was prepared by Charles R. W. 
Edgcumbe and first gives consideration to the essentials RE 
in garage construction and then presents a list of the =e 
things to remember in building a garage. As stated in the 





text the object of the book is “to show how a garage that of ee 
will provide adequate housing for the average motor car = 
owned by the average man can be built at a very reason- eaka 
able cost.” Thruout the booklet emphasis is laid upon the ae 
necessity for getting good lumber, of having good workmen Tew 
put up the building, and generally using first class material 

in order to exercise true economy. Garages of all sizes are REC 


described and detailed drawings are given showing just how 
the buildings should be arranged. The booklet is worth : 
having and should help in increasing the sale of wood for WI 


garage construction. pine 
Ann AA of WV 
AN IMPORT OPPORTUNITY — 

: . : ‘ , 
That there is a growing interest among the railroads to siste 
keep lumbermen and other interests in touch with import Atlai 
possibilities is evidenced in the fact that the Louisville & low | 
Nashville Railroad has communicated with the Lumbermet’s is to 
Association of Chicago relative to a possibility in Brazil. to 1 


F. S. Griffin, general agent of the company in Chicago, bas TI 
written the association officials that a foreign agent of the and 
company advised that a lumber dealer in Para, Brazil, de- its ¢ 
sires to get in touch with American importers of lumber who the 
desire to handle cedar and pau rosa (a wood of South Amel- 





Buil 
ican species, said to be suitable for piano cases. Its byproduct stocl 
is said to be used in perfumery). Mr. Griffin states that of 1 
the name of the dealer can be obtained by applying to the com 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 18.0 
D. C., and mentioning Inquiry 79,896. rem: 

four 

cont 

ARRANGE FOR CHICAGO HOO-HOO CONCATENA- ping 
TION -— 

A meeting of the newly appointed executive committee but 
of local Hoo-Hoo was held Wednesday noon at the en mill 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, where forma mill 
decision was made to hold a concatenation at the assocla- whe 
tion rooms on Monday evening, December 11. The con- her 


catenation will be preceded by a dinner, and present indica- the 


tions are that a large class of kittens will be present for whi 
the festivities that will give them their first (law? of 7 
light. cut 

Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, and Emerson D. the 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, of St. Louis, Mo. cut 
are expected to be present. Secretary-Treasurer Pennant gro 
also expects to attend concatenations at Detroit on Dec. An 
13; Cleveland, Dec. 14, and Buffalo, Dec. 15 or 16, the cha 
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date for the latter not having been definitely decided upon 
“ss er meoting of the executive committee on Wednesday 
the fol! wing committees were named: Nosebag—John W. 
Andersoe, A. H. Ruth, Minor E. Botts; Stunts—Alfred R. 
P. Scheckel, R. R. Slayton, and BE. A. Lang; Loopcat— 
Stacy c. Bennett, F, M. Baker and E. A. Lang 3 Spieler— 
Minor i. Botts and George Wilson-Jones; Publicity—L. E. 
Fuller, epairman; A. C. Quixley and Tom A. Moore. 

A m « of the permanent Nine, with alternates, and 
the executive comminttee will be held at the association 
rooms Dec. 6, to put on the finishing touches to the prepa- 
rations for the coming concatenation. 

ISSUES HARDWOOD REGISTER 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, with offices 
in the McCormick Building, Chicago, has just issued Volume 
V., of its “Consumers” Register,” and copies were mailed to 
the membership this week. Volume V. is the largest and most 


complete edition of the work thus far published by the as- 
sociation and covers a much wider range than ever before, 
reaching into several sections not previously touched. Its 
subject matter is drawn from twenty-six different States 
extending from New Hampshire to California and from 
Georgia to Canada; in fact, there is no particular part of 
hardwood consuming territory that is not represented. 

This valuable volume states the lumber requirements for 
1917 of over 600 of the leading factory consumers of hard- 
wood in the United States and Canada. These require- 
ments in the aggregate exceed 1,500,000,000 feet. 

The first volume of the Consumers’ Register was issued 
three years ago, after requests had been received from many 
of the members for that kind of a service. The first number 
was comparatively small and more or less experimental, but 
{t met with such success that each succeeding issue has been 
enlarged and made more valuable. Officials of the associa- 
tion say that the consuming trades were quick to see the 
advantages of the work as relating to their own interests 
and have codperated in furnishing the statistics that are 
necessary to make the volume a success. That its value is 
generally recognized among the members of the association 
can be judged from the fact that at the last annual conven- 
tion the Consumers’ Register was officially adopted as one 
of the fixed benefits of the association, and the officers are 
authorized to publish it regularly semiannually. 





USING REDWOOD PIPING FOR IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


Mission, TEx., Nov. 27.—The use of redwood pipes for 
irrigation flumes is becoming more and more general in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. It is found that this material is 
proof not only against leakage but that it has lasting quali- 
ties that specially recommend its adoption for carrying 
water. Much of the land around Mission is watered by 
means of redwood flumes and in the section around Laredo 
this character of piping is largely used. ‘The exposed method 








REDWOOD IRRIGATION FLUME LAID IN TEXAS 


of conveying water for irrigation purposes is not entirely 
satisfactory in the valley region for the reason that the 
leakage is so great as to clog the soil and make drainage 
necessary. These objectionable features are eliminated when 
redwood piping is used, it is claimed. 





RECEIVES RECORD PRICE FOR NORTHERN CORK 
PINE 


_ What is believed to be a record price for northern cork 
Pine was obtained recently by the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
of Winegar, Wis., which maintains its sales office in Chi- 
cago. ‘the car shipment was slightly less than 20,000 feet 
and the price obtained was $1,777.39. The shipment con- 
sisted Gl uppers and 8/4 selects and went to a buyer on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


The lumber is described as being as mel- 


low and white as it is possible to obtain in the North, and 








to 4 used for pattern stock. Its average width was 14 
v inches, 

ore vilas County Lumber Co. which cuts both hardwoods 
it \ hen lo k as well as pine, is now practically sold up on 
lig Dine, according to J. A. Gorman, sales manager for 
>in ‘uy, which has its office at 325 New York Life 
a s. However, the company plans to have a large 
ve ella nc. and in logging this winter about 3,000,000 
ool . iil be felled from which to saw cork pine. The 
Papin xpects to saw from this winter’s logging supply 
Poe ’ feet, 12,000,000 being pine and hemlock and the 
ong ‘* hardwoods. Some of the cork pine trees to be 
jena ‘he holdings of the company in northern Wisconsin 
pny aloe much as 7,000 feet each. The stand of the cork 

Divs s 4S among the hemlock, where it thrives best. 
alae unt of the difficulty in securing labor, the mill of 
“gts ea A ill be operated this winter on a day basis only, 
mill | the company is able to secure enough men, the 
aie hs. rated day and night the whole year around. The 
sigalg tw o-band equipment and cuts 60,000 feet daily 
scien “ng hardwood and 100,000 feet daily When sawing 
ghee pine, based on a ten-hour run. The holdings of 
ahi any include 22,000 acres, approximately 10,000 of 
an “main to be logged. 
dicen ‘pany is now paying considerable attention to. the 


the pro ands that it owns and is calling the attention of 
it aan eye Settlers to the desirable farm lands that the 
ais on cts offer. The ranks of settlers in the North are 
pane Rapa the country about Winegar is getting its share. 
chased ae is stated of where a year ago a settler pur- 

* “00 acres of cut-over lands from the company and 


the potato crop alone this season paid for the property. The 
cut-over lands sell for from $10 to $15 an acre, and the 
estimated cost of logging is from $12 to $15. Other good 
crops besides potatoes are raised, and there are promises of 
importance from a dairy standpoint. There is a fine auto- 
mobile road just finished from Marenisco to Winegar, a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, which is the last link in a fine high- 
way from Green Bay thru to Winegar. 

Vilas County is noted for its many beautiful lakes, there 
being 2,700 of them within the county. At present there 
are many summer homes located on these lakes, and from a 
standpoint of a resort country the county is advancing. The 
company is making it a point to leave a fringe of trees around 
the lakes when logging, making the lakeside property more 
desirable for summer homes. Summer home sites are sold 
from $150 to $500, the higher priced ones including as much 
as thirty-five acres. 

The company employs at Winegar, which is located on a 
Chicago & North Western spur from Mercer, Wis., 250 men 
about the mill and yard. The woods operations are now about 
seven miles from the mills and the company owns forty 
miles of logging railroad. This winter three camps employ- 
ing about 100 men in each will be operated. 

W. S. Winegar, president and general manager of the 
company, divides his time between the mill and the Chicago 
sales office, and the sales in this territory are looked after 
by J. A. Gorman, who is not only thoroly experienced in the 
sale of northern woods, but is a well known and popular 
member of the local lumber fraternity. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER OPENS BRANCH 
OFFICE 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York, manu- 
facturer of logging machinery announces the opening of a 
branch office at Los Angeles, Cal. The new office is in 
charge of Charles A. Baechtold, and is located in the 
Hibernian Building. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Novy. 22 to Nov. 28, inclusive, nine vessels brought 
2,854,000 feet of lumber and 8,000 ties to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—800,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Wotan, from Marinette, Wis. The 
next largest cargo—375,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer I. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Nov. 22—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
328,000 feet; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 
a. feet; steamer Susie Chipman, Marinette, Wis., 200.- 

eet. 


t _— 25—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 195,000 
eet. 


Nov. 26—Steamer City of Grand Haven, Hessel, Mich., 
<_— ties; steamer NV. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 354,000 
eet. 


Nov. 27—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
pa ad feet; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 370,- 
eet. 


Nov. 28—Steamer Wotan, Marinette, Wis., 800,000 feet. 


COMMISSION DEFENDS ITS AUTHORITY 


Houston, TEX., Nov. 27.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has filed in the Federal court at Austin its answer 
in the case of the Eastern Railway Co. et al. against the 
Railroad Commission of Texas et al., alleging that the Fed- 
eral court for the western district of Texas is without juris- 
diction to set aside or annul its order relating to tariffs 
prescribed for Texas lines which was decided upon July 7, 
1916. It denies that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not have jurisdiction to issue rates contained in Tariif 
2-B. 








BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 27.—In response to an invitation 
issued in behalf of the carriers by A. C. Fonda, chairman 
of the Texas Tariff Bureau, officers and members of the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League left their respective cities 
tonight for Austin to meet and confer with representatives 
of various Texas lines relative to the now famous freight 
rate muddle in Texas. Various features of Tariff 2-B will 
be the chief topics of discussion and, according to Mr. 
Fonda’s invitation, the railroads will endeavor to readjust 
certain situations which have not yet been brought to their 
notice but which may be pointed out by the industrial 
traffic men. 

The invitation to the league and Texas shippers generally 
was received by C. A. Bland, traffic manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce and secretary of the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League. He at once notified every member of the league. 
Mr. Bland left tonight for Austin. 

This being the first joint conference invited by the car- 
riers, it is expected that the meeting will bear fruit and 
some plan may be devised whereby the many-angled rate 
controversy, with the Texas railroad commission and ship- 
pers on one side and the carriers and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the other, may be settled, or at least 
clarified. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 27.—Plans to continue the man- 
agement and operation oi the American Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Albuquerque, N. M., have been completed here by Otis & 
Co. These plans, however, are subject to confirmation by the 
United States district court of the district of New Mexico. 
The fact that the Cleveland interests have bought the prop- 
erty outright is denied here. It is stated with authority 
that Otis & Co. simply are acting as managers for bond- 
holders. As soon as confirmation is received here the com- 
pany will reorganize, according to statement made here last 
week. Meanwhile the operation of the mill at Albuquerane 
will be continued, because of the heavy demand for white 
pine, of which the company controls $00,000 acres. 


New York City, Nov. 28. 








Empire Woodworking Co, 
(Inc.), 56 Cooper Square; petition in bankruptcy. The 
liabilities are listed at $8,102 and assets of $6,113. 


STRATFORD, Conn., Nov. 27.—Elliott W. Peck has been 





appointed receiver for the Stratford Lumber Co. 


CLOVERDALE, ORP., Nov. 28.—Beaver Lumber Co.; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


The Marshall-Robinson Lumber Co., of Chicago; petition 
in bankruptcy. 





Tue Australian Government is expending $29,000,000 
for new dock and pier construction and in deepening the 
entrance to the harbor at Port Melbourne, 


. 
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4 Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging Ay P 
Ye superintendent, lumber jack, retail dealer or @) 

x © yard foreman, you'll find in the following list 4Y 

é of books interesting and instructive reading. 


Promote the efficiency of your company by 
acquainting your men with 





Lumber and Its Uses 
By R. S. Kellogg 


- _It gives you in con- - 
densed, every-day Eng- 
lish just the information 
you need. 350 pages, 
with 59 illustrations of 
interesting reading. 
Easily worth$5.00ofany 
lumberman’s money, 
but is sold for only$1.00 
postpaid. 


“Official” 
The Lumber Estimator 
By James M. Leaver 


A revised and en- 
larged edition. It isthe 
arbiter of contracts be- 
tween buyer and seller 
and its application toes- 
timating, invoicing an 
checking has standard- 
ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and 
accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size 9% x 
1134 inches. Price, $10.00 per copy. 


The Official Estimator 
By James M. Leaver 
A new publication covering in the most complete man- 
ON ner—on the Decimal Principle—the whole field of figur- 
g ing for Surface Measure and Board Measure, Thick- 
SM nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 
Mt and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber —— 





PEs, | 


LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 
R.S. KELLOGG 





Size 4'4 x 1134 inches, substantially bound and indexe 
$6.00 per copy. ° 


* k Manual for Northern Woodsmen 

‘oP By Prof. Austin Cary 

%4 Coversland surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 

f ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 
tables. Pocket size, canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


In Forest Land 
4 A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 
>» lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 
S19) sentiment. It is designed particularly for gift and woden | 
WS purposes. Beautifully printed, illustrated and 


xg Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 


i Glory of the Pines ["— : : 
a A story of real life “al —— 
OR among the dangers <1 
0 Xi and wonderful beauty Pe, 
Ng of the forests of the 
: we North, andintheliberty 
and loneliness of wil- 
air derness toil wheremo- 
NSK notony and solitude te 
MYC tame strongmen. | be 
Nos Illustrated, postpaid, 
Me $1.25 net. 


The Woods 


” Alater book of forest 
(Wg verse containing t he 


y later productions of i 


ound. 











GLORY, OF TI 


“the lumberman poet 
Q’g and another delightful 
D addition to the litera- ; : ‘ 
> V} ture of the industry. hy WILLLAM CHALMERS COVERT 
ty) Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. eon = 
Vy Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 
AY) Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
AIK@ timber and sawlogs: contains over 200,000 figures that can 
a be relied on. Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 
QV? lap and pocket, $3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 
Ni The Lumberman’s Actuary 


2 \) Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- yh 




















BSY¢ tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6to$75a -g¥ 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- \? 
a sand. In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. y 





Send us your orders now while assortments are com- ; 
plete and we will mail books direct to any address you 

x K 
’ 


say in time to reach destination by Christmas, with a 
Greeting card bearing your name. y 
dy Write for a complete list of books we sell. vs 
‘i American Lumberman 37 
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\' (RQ ‘The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth’’ VIN 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.’ 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co.’ 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


Desdiax Fir 


High quality lumber, uni- 
form millwork and grades, 
well balanced stocks and 
modern facilities enable us 
to load 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


CHICAGO. Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. When you want entire sat- 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) isfaction, send us your or- 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, ders. 


2D ie, Fret et) Better try a car today? 




















a x 
PF Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 

ve 910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 

RS 











San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 














is 


SS 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 








San Francisco Agents: 


ne CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. #4 
Fir and 


Cedar IP IL IING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














LIN FOREST LAND fai ieti'touanés., It isin it 
| BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH thirdedition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 27.—Logging and other work in the woods is re- 
ported making much more satisfactory progress since tke 
practical completion of the gathering of the cotton crop, 
The high prices paid for picking cotton attracted many 
negroes from the woods and from the sawmill and logging 
camps, but with this now almost over lumbermen report a 
much better supply of labor in all departments. The 
weather is ideal for getting out timber and this work is 
being pushed with all possible dispatch. There is nothing 
now but a shortage of cars standing between the lumbermen 
of this territory and a very large and profitable business 
and manufacturers are anxious to get out a supply of tim- 
ber that will be full enough to enable them to work their 
mills at capacity when the car situation eases. 

Local lumbermen who own timberlands in Mississippi are 
rejoicing over the decision of the Mississippi Supreme Court 
holding the acreage tax or occupation fee, as per the acts 
of 1912, null and void on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Demand for cut-over lands in eastern Arkansas, north 
Mississippi and west Tennessee is increasing rapidly and 
indications point to an unusual volume of business therein 
during the next few months, particularly as the high prices 
of cotton will stimulate the cultivation of as large an area 
as possible. But, notwithstanding the natural demand now 
being experienced, owners of these lands are preparing to 
form an organization that will exploit these lands in every 
possible way and bring them as prominently before pros- 
pective investors as can be done. This organization wiil 
be formed at Memphis tomorrow or arrangements will be 
perfected by which the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will undertake the handling of the cut-over land 
problem as a separate department. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, will leave Memphis this evening 
for Little Rock, where he goes to assist a number of promi- 
nent Arkansas lumbermen in organizing a club which will 
be patterned somewhat after the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. It is expected that there will be between forty 
and fifty charter members and What the constitution and by- 
laws will provide for meetings at least once a month for the 
handling of such matters as are of vital importance to thosc 
identified with it. 

Officials of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., whose plant was 
burned here a short time ago with a loss of approximately 
$300,000, announce that contracts will be awarded Nov. 29 
for the construction of a new and larger factory than the 


one burned. 
BRISTOL, VA. 

Noy. 27.—There is considerable activity in the lumber 
business in this territory and manufacturers and wholesalers 
are very optimistic regarding the prospects for spring busi- 
ness. Most of the lumbermen have had a good year and ex- 
pect 1917 to be a still better one. 

The Cortrim Lumber Co.,, headed by George M. Speigle. of 
Philadelphia, which recently leased the band mill of the 
Peter-McCain Lumber Co., in this city, is preparing to op- 
erate the mill at an early date. 

The Holston Lumber Co. has outfitted. a large mill and 
has begun the development of a tract of hardwood timber- 
land on the Norfolk & Western Railway, between Glade 
Springs and Saltville, Va. 

A number of eastern hardwood buyers are in this section 
engaged in shipping out stocks. 

The Bristol Planing Mills are cutting a good sized area 
of hardwood timber near Abingdon, Va. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 27.—The lumber trade continues to show firmness 
in every particular. This is true both in hardwoods and 
yellow pine. Retailers buy only what they need for the 
present, as they do not want to accumulate stocks at pres- 
ent high levels. The car shortage is the worst feature at 
this time, as shipments are delayed to a large extent. In 
hardwoods buying is equally distributed between yardmen 
and factories. The lower grades are probably the strong- 
est at this time. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good steady demand with firm prices. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are still having 
a good run of business despite the lateness of the season. 
Prices are strong and slight advances have been recorded 
recently. 

John L. Vance, of Columbus, was reélected president of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association at the annual 
meeting of the organization held at Huntington, W. Va., 
last week. The association has for its objective the canali- 
zation of the Ohio River in order to afford a 9-foot stage 
the year around between Pittsburgh and Cairo. Resolu- 
tions were adopted demanding that Congress adopt a con- 
tinuous contract system in order to carry forward the im- 
provements. Construction of more locks and dams in the 
lower river was urged. Petitions will be forwarded to the 
War Department asking for alterations on a number of 
bridges ‘‘to secure free and easy navigation and that there 
be no obstructed interchange of commerce on rivers tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi.” 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Noy. 28.—The car shortage is still seriously handicapping 
manufacturers in this territory, mostly thru the growing 
coal famine. Thus far only a few Evansville plants have 
been forced to shut down.by the coal shortage, but unless 
relief comes shortly a general curtailment may become neces- 
sary. Some local plants are using corn cobs mixed in their 
coal to make it last longer. The railroad officials here differ 
in their opinions as to when any real relief from the car 
shortage may be expected, one saying that he looks for little 
or no improvement until early next spring. Some of the 
large coal mines along the Evansville & Indianapolis Rail- 
road are operating only half time, not being able to secure 
enough transportation equipment to move their coal. 

Trade has been fairly good during the last week, but 
not quite as active as the week before. Poplar lumber 
has shown a particularly strong tendency. Most of the 
Evansville mills continue to operate on steady time, and they 
report on the various grades of lumber as follows: Ash, 
in fair demand; beech, fairly good; cherry, fair; chestnut, 
fair; cottonwood, good ; cypress, both rough and dressed, fair 
only; elm, strong; gum, red, sap, dressed and quartered, 
strong and constantly growing stronger; hickory, good; 
quartered white and red oak and plain white and red oak, 
all in good demand ; rough and dressed poplar, improved over 
last week; plain sycamore and quartered sycamore, both in 


fair demand; walnut, moving more briskly. 
report that walnut moves better than it has f 
Maley & Wertz, local hardwood lumber manufs: 
been sending walnut to England, where it will 
manufacture of aeroplanes. 

The various wood consuming factories in Evansville and at 
Ifenderson, Ky. ; Owensboro, Ky.; Jasper, Ind., ond Tel] Cit 
Ind., are being operated on full time and trade wi :h furnitu, 
plants here is especially good. Reports from the South and 
Southwest state that trade prospects are bettcr now than 
they were this time last year. 

Building operations in Evansville are fairly active and 
architects and contractors say they have plenty of work on 
hand and in sight. It is expected that building will be Active 
until cold weather sets in, Much building has been plan 
for next spring and summer in this city. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. ,28.—The lumber trade here is seriously hampered ani 
restricted by the transportation delays and embargoes, and 
the manufacturers of lumber are under the necessity of ey. 
tailing mill operations at a time when the demand for they 
product is fully normal and consumers are urgent for deliy. 
eries. Yard stocks here are badly broken, but prices are firm 
and higher and profits on the business that is being done ap 
satisfactory. The stock report of the Hardwood Manutx. 
turers’ Association of the United States, issued late last week 
shows increase of stocks in some grades of the four woods 
covered—oak, chestnut, poplar and cottonwood—hbut th 
decreases in some of the other grades are so great as to mom 
than offset the increases, and the general showing of the pr. 
port is that there has been considerable decrease of stocks 
of all the four woods. ‘There were increases in firsts anj 
seconds of plain white oak, and in No. 1 and No. 2 comm 
and sound wormy, but heavy decreases in No. 3 plain white 
and in all the grades of red oak. There were big decreas, 
in quartered white firsts and seconds and in the same grat 
of quartered red, and of quartered white No. 2 common. 4s 
to poplar, the decreases are in firsts and seconds, select, Nos, 
3 and 4 common and the quartered stocks, while smaller 
increases are reported for the other grades. Panel and wite 
stocks are much lower. The only increases in chestnut are 
in sound wormy and Nos. 1 and 2 common wormy. The 
only increases in cottonwood are in No. 1 common and bo- 
boards. The explanation for the heavy decreases in stocks 
is that scarcity of transportation facilities has driven the 
mills to heavy curtailment of operations. 

The A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., this city, has plans for the 
extension of its branch at Evanston, and will spend about 
$40,000 on improvements which will double the capacity of 
the plant there. A millwork building, 200 feet long ani 
two stories high, and a 300-horsepower plant are the first 
buildings to be erected. Later the units of the power plant 
are to be increased so that the whole plant will be operated 


by electricity. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 28.—The arrival of cold weather, which has caused 
a reduction in building operations, and the car shortage cor- 
ditions have had a tendency to limit the demand for lumber 
in this territory, but because of the difficulty in procuring 
shipments the stocks in the local yards are being drawn 00 
rather heavily. A fair amount of business is being trans 
acted for this season of the year, and despite the perples- 
ing problems that now confront the trade dealers generally 
are optimistic. A fair volume of business is done by the 
hardwood men; altho the demand is not as heavy as it was 
a few weeks ago. The impression prevails that relief from 
car shortage conditions will come in time to permit dealers 
to restock their yards by the beginning of the next building 
season. Consuming plants now are by far the heaviest 
buyers. 

The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of ‘Texas, has qualified to transact business 
in Indiana. R. A. Wheeler, of Indianapolis, has been named 
the company’s agent. ; 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Noy. 27.—The retail trade in the three western prairie 
Provinces continues brisk in face of the somewhat sevele 
weather that has now set in. Farmers are meeting theit 
obligations in a most encouraging manner and generally pay 
for their lumber with cash. 

For the first time in five months, the timber cut fot 
British Columbia will run under 100,000,000 feet. ‘he cut 
for October will run 83,000,000 of all classes of logs. This 
brings the total cut for the ten months up to 827,087,410 
feet and is better by over 138,000,000 feet than the cut 
for the whole of 1915. With two months still to go there 
appears to be no doubt that the record for this year will ru 
well over the 1,000,000,000 feet mark, and will be close to 
double the production for 1914, when the output was 553, 
891,197 feet. 

As an indication of the prosperity of the lumber dealets 
in western Canada, C. W. Lamb, of the Citizens Lumber C0. 
of Raymond, Alta., reports that his company did mor 
business during October than they did during the whole 
of 1915. 

Two large pulp mills are contemplated in the West. J. D. 
McArthur, well known Winnipeg lumberman intends to erect 
a pulp and paper mill within the limit of the city of Win 
peg which will turn out fifty tons a day. There are great 
areas of timber very suitable for this purpose in norther® 
Manitoba and it is expected that the contemplated new in- 


Local dealers 
“ Some time, 
Turers, haye 

used in the 


dustry, when completed, will be one of the largest in Maui- 


toba. 





TO CONTINUE OPERATIONS OF NEW MEXICAN 
PLANT 

CLEVELAND, OuI0, Nov. 27.—Plans to continue the ma 
agement and operation of the American Lumber Co. 8 
plant at Albuquerque, N. M., have been completed het 
by Otis & Co. These plans, however, are subject to 
firmation by the United States district court of the dis 
trict of New Mexico. The fact that the Cleveland inte 
ests have bought the properties outright is denied her 
It is stated with authority that Otis & Co. are simpy 
acting as managers for the bondholders. As soon a °° 
confirmation is received here the company wil! be 10 
ganized, it was stated here today. Meanwhile tie produt 
tion of the mill at Albuquerque will be continued, 
eause of the heavy demand for white pine, whieh 
300,000-acre property produces. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—The Ensign Yellow Pine Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ensign Yellow Pine Co. (inc.), 
of Delaware. 

ARIZONA. Prescott—The Clark & Adams Co, has been 
succeeded by the Prescott Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Des Arc—F. H. McCormack has_ bought 


the retail yard owned and operated by George W. Proc- 
tor under the firm name, Des Arc Lumber Co. The new 
owner will handle the yard under its old name, having 
taken personal charge of the plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Le Grand—The J. M. Loiseau Lumber 


Co, has been succeeded by the Merced Lumber Co., of 
Merced 

FLORIDA. Bonifay—The Bonifay Lumber Co. has 
been sueceeded by the Babois Lumber Co. : 

GEORGIA. Macon—The Murphy Building Co. has 
been succeeded by W. J. Marshall & Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago & Riverside Lumber 
Co. has inereased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$300,000. 

INDIANA. 
Co. has increased 
$300,000. 

Evansville—The Fullerton-Powell 
Co. is out of business here. 

IOWA. Stratford—The Williams Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Independent Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Boone. 

KANSAS. Beagle—C. J. Hayes has been succeeded by 
the C. J. Hayes Lumber Co. 

Elisworth—F. E. Demuth has sold his yard here to the 
Lambert Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, from which office 
all buying in the future will be done. 

Nekomah—The F. T. Kershner Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by R. Moresch. 

KENTUCKY. Mayfield—O. S. Wagner has been suc- 
ceeded by the O. S. Wagner Lumber Co. 2 

MAINE. Portland—Raiph L. Abbott has bought the 
interest of Robert E. Cleaves in the Abbott & Cleaves Co. 

South Brewer—The Bangor Lumber Co. has_ bought 
the Sargent sawmill property here, owned by the Sar- 
gent Lumber Co. The equipment includes a single band 
and horizontal resaw. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Suburban Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hudson Cement Supply Co. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The Learned Cedar Co. has 
moved to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Galesburg—S. M. Rice & Son have been succeeded by 
Zinn & Austin. 

Ithaca—Alverson & Hannah have been succeeded hy 
E. J. Alverson. 

Lapeer—The Wilcox Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by F. R. Cutting. 

Marshall—-Dey & Storr have been succeeded by Deuel 
& Buchanan. 

MINNESOTA. Bombay—The Bombay Farmers’ Mer- 
cantile & Elevator Co. is not in the lumber business here. 

NEBRASKA, Millard—Von Dohren Bros. have been 
succeeded by William Von Dohren jr. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Sayers & Scoville Co. is in- 
creasing its capital from $150,000 to $650,000 and has plans 
for a new factory that will be the last word in modern 
factory construction and equipment. 

OKLAHOMA, Stringtown—Kennedy Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Hargrave-Burgin Lumber Co., of Kiowa. 

Tulsa—The Cosby Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Albany—The Cameron Planing Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by the Albany Planing Mill Co. 

Marshfield—A lease has been taken by George Stephen- 
son, H. E. Welch and G. D. Windbigler on the Stone- 
cypher Shingle Mill. The capacity of the plant will be 
increased to 80,000 feet daily. 

Scio—The Scio Planing Mill Co. has dissolved part- 
nership, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia—Joseph T. Pearson 
ae been succeeded by Joseph T. Pearson & Sons Co. 

nc.) 

_ TENNESSEE, 
liquidating. 

Meinphis—The Nickey & Sons Co. (Inc.) is liquidating. 

TEXAS. Ballinger—E. V. Bateman has sold his in- 
terest in Hardin & Bateman; now H. H. Hardin & Co., 
with headquarters at Fort Worth. 

Keltys—The San Augustine County Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

* Sy Bic William Robinson Lumber Co. is clos- 
1g out. 

Ag Arthur—The Port Arthur Planing Mill is closing 
out nere. 

_WASHINGTON. Bremerton—The Bremerton umber 
Co. has been taken over by the Bremerton Mill Co., in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

ronasket—Carl Refsing has bought the Mount Hill 
lumber mill_here. 
_ Valouse—The Potlatch Lumber Co. has removed to 
Spokane, with offices in the Arthur D. Jones Building, 
corner Lincoln and Main Streets. 
‘VEST VIRGINIA. Lewisburg—The A. H. Goad Lum- 
ber Co. is closing out. 
_oyer—The North Fork Lumber Co. here is under the 
“wns management, as the firm Gilfillan, Neill & Co., of 
May, W. Va. 'The stockholders of the North Fork Lum- 
be 0. are: J. W. McCullough, Friendsville, Md.; A. E. 
ccipher,’ South Bend, Ind.; A. D. Neill, Elkins, W. 
Va: O. Latt and G. C. Hamilton, of Boyer. 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—The Giddings & Lewis 

‘nfacturing Co, has been taken over by the Fred 

Ding Hstate. C. E. Cleveland, president and Henry 
“bing, Secretary and treasurer, have disposed of their 

vests and retire as officials. M. M. Cory has assumed 
‘agement of the Giddings & Lewis plant. The plant 
he enlarged and capacity increased. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


“RKANSAS. Luxora—Alden Land & Timber Co., au- 
zed capital $15,000; Alvin Wunderlich, president; 
‘as Denton, vice president and George J. Wunger- 
secretary and treasurer. 


2ELAWA RE. Wilmington—Blue Hen Lumber Co., au- 
11d d._ capital $150,000; Paul Cranston, Clifford V. 
bid ering and Charles W. Bush. 
“ORGIA. Gainesville—Gainesville Tie & Lumber Co.; 
“mb Johnston and E. J. Cobb. 
~SLNOIS. —Chicago—Crosby-Gustus-Erzinger Co. (to 
‘ufacture fixtures), authorized capital $10,000. 
‘ TH ANA .Corydon—Jordan-Kanapple Lumber Co., 
Coy ized capital $506; David A. Jordan, Henry M., and 
oe Kanapple, directors. 
“<sper—The Schaaf & Schnaus Manufacturing Co. has 


Elkhart—The Elkhart Carriage & Motor 
its capital stock from $100,000 to 


Hardwood Lumber 





Jellico—The Jellico Lumber Co. is 














incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000; A. J. 
Schaaf, G. W. Schnaus and Otto Schaaf. 

Washington—Plainville Cooperage Co., authorized cap- 
ital $3,000; Frank Cummins, C. L. Cummins and Ethel 
M. Cummins. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Old River Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; W. P. Williams, president; E. L. 
Williams, vice president, and J. H. Williams jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. i 

MAINE.  Bangor—Clifton Land & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Harold E. Ingraham, president; 
Harold B. Rogs, clerk; Charles R. Gordon, treasurer. 

Portland—Gordon River Timber Co., authorized capital 
$400,000; Albert F. Jones, president; James E. Manter, 
clerk; Croteau, treasurer. Directors, Albert F. 
Jones, T. L. Croteau, A. B. Farnham, George S. Soule 
and Clarence G. Trott. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Gulledge Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; R. V. Hayes, F. A. Goodrich, J. D. 
Ferguson, J. F. Herd, John A. Meyer, C. J. Trowbridge, 
A. Berning and E. J. Hart. 

MONTANA. _ Billings—Messenger Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Albert E. Platz, J. E. Messenger and 
G. W. Haskell. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—William R. Worth & Son 
(Inc.), (to manufacture and deal in lumber ete.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; William R. Worth, L. H. Taylor, 
S. C. Worth, W. H. Hatten and Alexander H. Sands. 


NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—McKinley Land & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Okin Woodworking Co. 
(ine.), authorized capital $1,000; Etta Okin, Louis 
Polakdff and Charles Polakoff. 

New York City—Cuban Dye Wood Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $2,000: Charles D. Gibbons, Henry Danzieger 
and Morris Schneider. 

Wellsville—Mark B. Hyslip Furniture Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $5,000; E. C. Brosn, Mark B. and C. B. 
Hyslip. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Andrews Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $100,000; I. H. Tucker, J. W. 
Best and J. H. Bentkno. 

Jonesboro—Jonesboro Sash & Door Co., 
capital $10,000; A . Kelly, W. W. Harrington and 
others. This company has acquired the plant of the 
Makepeace Sash and Door Co. J Makepeace is 
manager. 

Statesville—Carolina Acid Wood Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; W. E. Webb. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—Van Deren Lumber & Grain 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; F. A. Van Deren, Edward 
Spiers and S. K. Bernstein. 

Tulsa—Cobbs Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
L. E. Cobbs, R. B. Cobbs and C. K. Cobbs. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Louisiana Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $200,000. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—A. L. Carter Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; A. L. Carter, W. T. Carter and 
R. D. Randolph. 


VERMONT. Putney—Reed Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $2,000; John L. Clark, L. H. Bugbee 
and B. M. Reed. 


WASHINGTON. Marysville—Royal Cedar Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. J. Hatton, George Davis, Fred 
Hovlik, Gus Lindgren, W. S. Weed, Charles Lee, Bruch 
Hatch and James Bedford. 

Orient—Orient Box and Shingle Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; A. E. Akerly, president; O. G. Barnard, vice 
president; D. D. Townsend, secretary; George H. Temple, 
treasurer and J W. Fryett, manager. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. | 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Patton Sawmill Co. 
will erect a small sawmill and develop timber. 

Clanton—The Vida Lumber Co., of Vida, which recently 
bought the timber and turpentine privileges on 15,000 
acres of land near here, will build a sawmill to manu- 
facture lumber for mercantile purposes; also construct 
narrow-gage railroad to connect with Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad either at Clanton or Lomax. 

CONNECTICUT. Fair Haven—The Connecticut Sash 
& Door Co. has plans for a 5-story fireproof factory 
structure, 100 by 100 feet. 

GEORGIA. Jackson—J. T. Moore is interested in plans 
to establish a spool factory. 


INDIANA. Rochester—O. M. Hendrickson & Co. have 
announced plans for the construction of a new office and 
storage building to be completed about Dec. 15. The 
additions will be 45 by 15 feet and 25 by 18 feet and will 
give the company about 1,800 additional square feet of 
floor space. The present office buildings will be used for 
storage purposes, 


LOUISIANA. Transylvania—The Tensas Land & Lum- 
ber Co., recently incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $25,000, will erect a plant of ordinary mill construc- 
tion. Equipment will be installed to cost $8,000 and the 
mill will have a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 


MARYLAND. _ Baltimore—The George F. Wilson Co., 
Knickerbocker Building, will install woodworking ma- 
chinery to cost $1,500 to manufacture ladders, scaffolds, 
flag poles ete. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Co., of Louisville, Ky., will establish a plant with a 
daily capacity of 90,000 to 100,000 feet hardwood lumber. 
Machinery has been acquired. 

aia alt Gulledge Lumber Co. 
mill. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The A. M. Lewin Lumber Co. will 
make improvements at its Evanston (Ohio) branch to 
cost $40,000. A millwork building 200 feet long and two 
— high will be built and a 300-horsepower electric 
plant. 


TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Holston Lumber Co. has 
installed a large mill and begun development of a tract 
of hardwood timber located between Glade Spring and 
Saltville, Va. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—The W. A. Stark Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., has plans under way for the erection 
of a hardwood sawmill. ~ 

Hartburg—S.-M. Tomme & Sons will rebuild sawmill 
lately noted burned at a loss of $7,500. A mill construc- 
tion building, 20 by 74 feet, will be installed. The mill 
will have a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of southern 
yellow pine. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—W. P. Cake will build a planing 
mill and establish a lumber yard, expending about $50,000. 
The building will be 50 by 175 feet and average 88 by 
100 feet. Machinery has been acquired. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Lorentz—D. L. Arnold contemplates 
the erection, of a box and crating plant. 
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is erecting a 








Inspecting Blocks. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“Chinook Primes” 


are selected close grain live Cedar. Any blocks im- 
perfectly cut or poorly trimmed are sorted out. It’s 
this care in manufacturing that has placed “Chinook 
Primes” in the lead today. Let us tell you how they 
will last for 40 years without being painted. 


TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 
5-2—16” 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 





TRADE Mark 


In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4°", 5" and 6” “Clear A” Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. e aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 
square feet. 

We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 


The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped timber and havea 
capacity of 250,000 feet a day; with complete dry kiln and 
planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 











Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











ALIFORNIA 








\esheheeenia White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





“aici Harrison 1295 








MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
oc. Factory and Pattern Stock 








Shipments — 


REDWOOD 


Factory operators! At our Chicago warehouse 
we render just the kind of service you want— 


less than carload lots—and you'll find it a 
mighty good place to send your orders. Red- 


woed is unequalled for color, grain and easy- 
working qualities. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The W. H. Gillen Veneer Co. 
recently began manufacturing lumber ete. 

Mobile—The McConnell Chair Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing chairs ete. 

ARKANSAS. Danville—The Morse Bros. Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing yellcw pine lumber. * 

Wabbaseka—The Jefferson Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 


DELAWARE. Frankforé—Long Bros. have begun the 
lumber business. 
GEORGIA. Brunswick—The Brunswick Manufactur- 


ing Co. recently began wholesaling flooring, ceiling, mold- 
ing ana manufacturing wooden specialties. 

ILLINOIS. “Chicago—The General Millwork Co. re- 
cently began the sash, door and millwork business at 541 
West Washington St., with warehouse at Cicero. 

INDIANA. Cambridge City—The F. & M. Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently began manufacturing caskets etc. 

IOWA. Aurelia—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is opening 
a lumber yard here. 


KENTUCKY. Murray—Hood & Fain recently began 
the lumber business. 
LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 


with headquarters in Jackson, Miss., has opened a branch 
office here. B. M. Wakefield, secretary and treasurer of 
the company is in charge of the offices. 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—The Nufer Cedar Co. has 
opened a box and lumber plant and the Piqua Handle 
& Manufacturing Co. has started operating at its fac- 
tory here, with headquarters at Piqua, Ohio. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Acorn Lumber Co., 1014 
Fullerton Building, recently began the wholesale and 
commission lumber business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Washington Square 
Lumber Co., 93 West Third Street, recently began busi- 
ness. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Braden Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the commission business. 

OREGON. Albany—The Albany Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co. recently began manufacturing furniture etc. 

Albany—The Albany Planing Mill recently entered the 
trade. 

TEXAS. Brownfield—Higginbotham-Harris & Co. are 
opening a yard, having headquarters at Roscoe. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The W. R. Locke 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

WISCONSIN. Boyd—Cadott—Cornell—Downing—Fall 
Creek—Greenwood—Loyal—Owen—Wilson—The O. & N. 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, with 
headquarters at Eau Claire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Rowland-Sprague Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Belleville—J. T. Walker’s sawmill and 
grist mill burned Nov. 16. 
LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Nov. 26 the yards of the 


Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. were visited by fire, which 
destroyed 5,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, oak, ash 
and cypress, causing a loss estimated at $200,000, which 
is mostly covered by insurance. The sawmill and office 
buildings were saved, but several freight cars burned. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Bolton—The Waccamaw Shingle 
Co.’s plant was visited by fire Nov. 26; loss $200,000. 
TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Bristol Door & Lumber 
Co. sustained a fire loss of $5,000 when its mill here 
burned last week. The loss is covered by insurance and 
the mill will be rebuilt. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Grantsville—Fire destroyed the 
Wigner & Fleming planing mill recently; loss $2,500. 
Charleston—A sawmill operated by L. O. Steinbeck, 
Cc. A. Gates and other Charleston men at McKendree, was 
= by fire recently; loss $10,000. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 
(Concluded from Page 50.) 
where the group system of rates exists. Such a system 
necessarily disregards, to some extent, differences in distances 
and other elements that go to make up the cost of service. 
In continuing, the decision says that such conditions must 
arise where the blanket system of making rates is employed 
and are imperfections that must be borne by shippers and 
carriers alike where the differentials are made with proper 
care, as the commission maintains was done in this case. 
The decision is based on the same grounds as that in the 
case of the Southwestern lumber blanket case. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today announced that Docket No. 8965—Hilgard 
Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co.—has 
been assigned for oral argument in this city Dec. 22. This 
case involves alleged unreasonable rates on lumber from 
points in Texas and Arkansas to Cypress, I1l., and reconsigned 
to Cairo. 

The Atlas Lumber Co., of Seattle, has filed a complaint 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad, asking $304 reparation on 
a carload shipment of shingles to Convoy, Ohio, and recon- 
signed to Greensboro, N. C. The original consignee would 
not accept the shipment on delivery. It was stored on the 
right of way of the Pennsylvania, which moved the car 
east of Chicago and subsequently forwarded to a new con- 
signee. After arrival at Greensboro, the Pennsylvania co!- 
lected storage charges aggregating $391, part of which was 
subsequently refunded. 

The Cornell Wood Products Co., of Cornell, Wis., has filed 
a complaint against the Santa Fe and connecting lines, asking 
$2,582 reparation on shipments of wood board or wall board 
from Cornell, Wis., to points in Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa 
and other States. 

The commission has dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., of South Bend, 
Ind., against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
et al., involving the charges collected on a carload of 
lumber from Milvid, Tex., to Chatham, Ont. The shipment 
moved on a combination rate of 38 cents, which is held not 
to. have been applicable. The complainant asked that a 
thru rate of 34 cents be protected when reconsignment 
instruction were issued. The commission states that a 
combination rate of 41 cents should have been applied and 
that apparently there is an outstanding undercharge on 
the shipment. 

In another decision the commission awarded Charles K. 
Parry $25.60 reparation on account of unreasonable charges 
collected on a carload of lumber shipped from Lockhart, 
Ala., to Easton, Pa., reconsigned to Quakertown, Pa. The 


es, 
charges legally applicable are held not to have }).oy unrea. 
sonable, but the shipment is found to have eN over. 
charged. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co. of Wiggins, Miss.. has filed 
a complaint against the Gulf & Ship Island Ra‘ ‘roaq Co 
urging the Interstate Commerce Commission issue a 
reparation order for $9,144 on account of the ilure of 
the railroad to pay a switching allowance of $3 car for 


switching loaded cars of lumber from complaint t's 


US 
to transfer track. For some time the railroad pai oan 
ing allowance of $2.50 a car. On a showing by omplain- 
ant that the cost was much in excess of that care, the 
allowance was increased to $5 a car. This y subse. 
quently discontinued, the carrier stating that its counge| 
held the payments to be unlawful. 

A complaint asking $155 reparation on accou of un- 
reasonable rates collected on a shipment of lumber from 
Eagle Gorge, Wash., to Gordon, Neb., was _ filed by the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association on behalf of ihe Green 
River Lumber Corporation against the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
Nov. 29 until May 29 the operation of tariffs filed by the 


Bangor & Aroostook, Canadian Pacific and Maine Central 


railroads, naming increased rates on lumber and _ other 
forest products in carloads from points in Maine and from 


points in Canada to various destinations in New Nngland 
and eastern New York. 

The commission also suspended until March 381, next, the 
operation of tariffs filed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, 
Paul Railroad and connecting lines, naming increased rates 
on fuel wood from Michigan points. Various other tariffs 
proposing increases on the same commodity have been gys- 
pended by orders previously issued, pending full inquiry, 


- 





~— 


PROTEST AGAINST ADVANCED RATES 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 25.—Trafiic Manager Bland, of the 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce; L. L. Chipman, manager 
of the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
Aurelius Milch, Texas manager for the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., attended the hearing at New Orleans conducted 
last Friday by Examiner Bell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increase in rates on lumber from Louisiana milling 
points to Galveston for export. The old rate was 6 cents 
a 100 pounds. This was increased to 9 cents, but the ad- 
vance was suspended upon application of shippers. Then 
the rate was fixed at 7% cents. This also was suspended, 
pending the New Orleans hearing. The carriers also want to 
increase the rate to New Orleans from the same points to 
7% cents to place that port and Galveston on an equal 
basis. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Altho the demand for lumber is as good if not better 
than it was last week the trade can hardly, have much 
satisfaction until the railroads can make deliveries from 
the mills in more satisfactory way. Order files are 
filling up and local wholesalers receive advices that 
few cars are being furnished and the situation from the 
sar supply standpoint is no better—worse, if anything. 
This condition is beginning to get on the nerves of local 
lumbermen and much conjecture is being made as to 
where affairs will end if improvement does not come 
soon. Stocks at local yards as a rule are very lean and 
while most of the yards have orders placed for a good 
supply of lumber shipments are coming thru very slowly. 
Prices are firm on almost every wood and the tendency 
is upward. Demand is especially keen for railroad mate- 
rial of all kinds, not only for soft and hardwood car 
material but railroad ties as well. A lot of low grade 
stuff is moving, the demand coming from the box fac- 
tories, which are exceedingly busy in making containers 
for all kinds of products. Wholesalers say that mill 
stocks everywhere are becoming badly depleted and to 
find just what the trade wants is increasingly dificult. 
A big market factor, especially with northern woods, 1s 
the fact that the consuming trade begins to realize 
that higher prices must prevail on lumber logging for 
which will be done this winter. Northern producers 
assert that it will cost at least 40 percent more to log 
this winter than last, due to scarcity of labor and the 
higher cost of all supplies that go into a camp operation. 
Labor as a rule is not so efficient as woods operators m 
the past have been able to employ. 

If any wood is benefiting on account of the car short- 
age it is hemlock, altho northern mills also have their 
troubles in getting as many cars as they need. Demand 
is keen for all northern and southern hardwoods, espe 
cially red and sap gum and thick stocks of maple, elm 
and ash. The-stage has been reached where cottonwood 
is almost unobtainable. Prices are firm with all the 
northern hardwoods. Basswood is a mighty strong item 
and prices are exceedingly stiff. Birch continues to move 
along in its usual way and firm prices prevail. ‘The sit- 
uation with oak is gradually becoming better and many 
in the trade believe that this wood, in both plain and 
quartered, is coming back to more active demand. High 
prices prevail for all pines produced in the West and 
demand is keen. Fir continues to be affected scriously 
by ,the car shortage situation and it is difficult to get 
shipments into this market. Demand is good despite 
price advances. Cypress is going along readily and there 
have been price advances on some items within recent 
days. Heavy buying recently by car manufacturing 
companies and the railroads has helped both yellow pine 
and fir, yellow pine especially. Car material is very 
firm and railroads are also placing big orders for ties. 
The sash and door demand is more seasonable, having 
let up a bit, and the same can be said for red cedar and 
white cedar shingles. 
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DECE tit 2, 1916. 
‘hicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Repo vy J.C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPIS—WEEK ENDED NOY, 25 : 
Lumber Shingles 
1916 ..ecceeececeeecnseecees 59,534,000 9,469,000 
BQLD ono cocceeeeeemaeedintere 51,905,000 13,295,000 
i USO ss s-9-0:0 bis eis Noumea POCONO oF ie .0se hp lavas 
FVOCLAASC. o.acacle b svete eee 9 apolar owas Wierarener ee 3,826,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOv. 25 
Lumber Shingles 
JQIG .-- cee ceccscccccccceces 2,738,065,000 564,210,000 
TS ISIS: 2,087,483,000 459,908,000 
lr 650,582,000 104,302,000 
)'S—-WEEK ENDED NOy. 25 
Lumber Shingles 
1916 24,133,000 2,758,000 
1915 18,613,000 7,481,000 
INCTCOASA coerce esevecrevee 5,520,000 eee eT 
TC ELCASO:«.a:6:4.:908: 050509 waiver eave ng" ale sokete eens 4,723,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 25 
Lumber Shingles 
AGIG. xs.0s cae ss cawsaneee ore 1,284,424,000 323,670,000 
BOLD, oc. 0.o-e:e:a:aqetma a eerazete sees 1,006,057,000 336,889,000 
TINCTOASC 64 00da sie $ acd ORES poi eg es 
TRCCTOASE: <.6-0:8:4 5. srgte sua meted eeieas <ol> 13,219,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 
Week ended Nov. 25, 1916................4.+. 0,486,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the weck ended Nov. 28 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
Wamier 21 OD» i. ois.cislp pieisove Keim a ruses 6.48 SG 4 $ 3,075 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 51 136,550 

5,000 and under PO a6 es rasereonuecee 27 176,300 
10,000 and under NO oo i<a'9 8182 os0-4.8 16 238,500 
25,000 and under a ee 10 330,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 80,000 
J. Kirk & Co., 8-story factory building. . 1 750,000 
G. Campbell, 5-stcry apartment building. f 120,000 

WEAN? 5: ctsisws Slave he aae Wie ea neareacrws 111 $ 1,834,425 
Average valuation for week............ sams 16,527 
MObHIS DECVIOUS AVORK s\<.< c-<.0.056. elena 's dyere'.% 129 1,759,650 
Average valuation previous week....... eaten 13,640 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... 187 2,375,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 28, 1916....... «20. 8,078 104,893,061 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 7,422 88,304,277 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... - 9,999 78,434,610 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 10,024 82,741,450 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8,106 83,999,345 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,460 104,567,471 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,388 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,867 -82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,313 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,523 58,341,420 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Inquiry, gradually growing in volume, is for 
practically everything on the list; the advanced prices 
have not seemingly affected the demand. Northern pine 
quotations are up $1 to $2 on No. 3 boards and average 
higher quotations are a dollar on No. 4 boards over prices 
prevailing several weeks ago. Within the last few weeks 
there has also been an additional advance of $2 on No. 1 
common and some of the upper grades and shop show 
advances of $3 and $4 over prices of some time ago. 
There has also been an advance recently in norway prices 
and demand is good. Tamarack is selling well. One 
thing that has helped the demand for northern pine is the 
difficulty in obtaining stocks of western pines and the 
sash and door people are consequently taking more north- 
ern pine on account possibly of quicker delivery. 
Quicker delivery possibilities as a whole have affected 
the northern pine situation, giving the northern mills 
an advantage over those of some of the other producing 
sections. Wholesalers report that they find stocks in the 
North badly broken and many mills are out of a number 
of items. The call in this territory is chiefly for No. 4 
dimension and Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards; especially the 
lower grade boards, on account of the big demand from 
box factories and for crating purposes. There is also 
a scarcity of finishing stock and shop grades. Spruce 
shows no noticeable change. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy retail demand in the coun- 
try districts has stimulated wholesale trade and it has 
been unusually strong for the time of year. Cars are 
Scarce, but in this respect the northern mills have the 
advantage in supplying trade in their special territory, 
and they have been reaping a harvest. Factory lumber 
continues in good demand and stocks are becoming 
broken. The statistics show that northern pine mills 
have shipped nearly 100,000,000 feet more of lumber 


than (hey have manufactured in the first ten months of 
the year, and stocks will be still further reduced before 
Jan. i as very little lumber is now manufactured. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Demand has shown a good increase 
lately und prices are being advanced. Some wholesalers 
Say tiey are making a general raise of $2 a thousand. 
‘id seems to be well distributed over the various 
grac Stocks are depleted, owing to the small supplies 
bro: in during the last season. 





Neth Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is unusually strong. 
«ler reports an increase in business of 70 percent 
this month over the entire same month of 1915. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings of spruce dimension from the 
fastcrn mills are becoming so slight that wholesalers have - 
<a ulty in maintaining quotations on a very firm 
aga ‘t is practically impossible to buy an 8-inch frame 
tons under $30 base, Boston rail delivery, and $31 is 
anh ior $-inch, $32 for 10-inch, and $33 for 11-inch or 
e-inch frames, On the basis of these prices sellers gen- 
io will not promise delivery in less than a month. 
~uvers say it is hard to place an order and the commis- 
Sich men report they have much trouble finding lumber 
to i The supply of random also is light and quotations 
are very firm on the following basis: 2x3, $24; 2x4, $25; 
eX <0 1 2x7, $24; 2x8, $28; 2x10, $29; 2x12, $30. The 2x8- 
inch yandom is very scarce and $29 has been paid for rea- 
. 'y prompt deliveries. The tone of the market is 


for spruce boards and. good covering boards, 5 


inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $22 at the 


lowest. Matched boards, stock lengths, are very firm, the 
best bringing $27, while ordinary 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
matched are at $25 to $26. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand for spruce in the foreign trade 
keeps up and shipments are going forward with every 
steamer that takes out a general cargo. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Altho a healthy volume of business in white 
cedar products continues, there has been a letup in the 
movement, on account of seasonal conditions. The fact 
that weather has been favorable to selling poles and 
posts has been the factor in keeping trade up longer than 
usual this year, but with the approach of cold weather 
the trade expects a falling off. With the pole trade the 
high price of lineman’s hardware and copper has inter- 
fered somewhat with business, but even with the high 
prices general business has made necessary the placing 
of a lot of poles, especially for transmitting power. The 
time is at hand also for lessening of the post demand, 


‘ but where fair weather still prevails country dealers find 


a very active request from farmers. One factor that will 
likely keep the pole and post business active longer than 
usual this season is that the consuming trade is beginning 
to realize that both poles and posts—in fact, all cedar 
products—next year will bring considerably more money 
on account of the increased cost in logging this winter. 
Those who are in a position to know declare that logging 
in the North will probably cost 40 percent more this 
season than last, on account of higher pay for woodsmen 
and the higher cost of maintaining camps. The week did 
not witness any change in quotations on white cedar 
shingles. There is a big demand for white cedar ties, 
the railroads buying in large volume and paying a good 
price. White cedar ties are selling f. 0. b. Chicago at 65 
to 70 cents. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for cedar posts has kept 
up later than usual. Some pole business is still re- 
ported in spite of the lateness of the season, and long 
poles are especially in demand for power transmission 
lines. Producers feel independent and are beginning to 
put up prices, believing that dry stocks will be ex- 
hausted early next spring and prices will go to a new 


level. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Demand for hardwoods, both northern and 
southern, is growing, but considerable dissatisfaction 
exists on account of inability to obtain deliveries. Prices 
are very firm on almost every item of northern and 
southern hardwoods, especially so on thick stocks. A 
good word is continually heard for oak, the demand 
seemingly being much better for both plain and quartered 
than for some time. Some in the trade sincerely believe 
that oak is again on the uptrend. Demand is especially 
good for No. 1 common and prices can be considered 
steady. The furniture people are taking most of that 
grade. Both red and sap gum are coming into a firmer 
market and the demand, wholesalers say, is greater than 
the supply, as it is becoming more difficult to find dry 
stocks at southern mills. Poplar and southern and 
northern maple and elm are good woods from the market 
standpoint and prices obtained are satisfactory. Demand 
for thick elm and maple is especially keen. Northern 
maple in firsts and seconds, 8/4’s, is selling at $46.50 and 
No. 1 common, 8/4’s, at $36.50. With the other northern 
hardwoods birch is moving well, and there is a fair de- 
mand for ash, mostly for thick stock. Unselected birch, 
FAS, inch, is selling at $48; No. 1 common at $28 and No. 
2 common at $20. One of the best items with northern 
hardwoods is basswood, the prices being very stiff. 
Firsts and seconds in 4/4’s sell at $43; No. 1 common, $33 
and No. 2 common, $24. Basswood is going mostly to the 
piano and furniture trade, especially in No. 1 and No, 2 
common, and there is also a big demand for No. 3 
common 4/4’s, the price obtainable being $19. Wholesal- 
ers say basswood in 5/4’s, 6/4’s and 8/4’s is practically 
out of the market. The railroads are buying heavily of 
hardwoods and there is an especially good demand for 
white oak ties, these being easy to sell at rather fancy 
prices. Ties, 6x8, 8-foot, are selling at 88 and 90 cents; 
7x9, 8-foot, 6-inch, 15 cents higher. <A lot of nice busi- 
ness prevails with veneers, prices being good. There is 
reported a healthy demand for Washington. cottonwood 
for core stock. It is with hardwoods as with almost 
every other wood—comparatively an easy matter to get 
orders, but difficult to obtain delivery. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that the re- 
maining stocks of northern hardwood are all in strong 
hands, and that in many cases holders are putting up 
prices and purposely refrain from pushing their stocks 
on the market, knowing buyers will be bidding for it 
before spring. Supplies of birch, maple and basswood 
are much lighter than normal, while demand for them is 
unusually strong for this time of year, and thick stock 
especially is hard to find in any quantity. Southern hard- 
woods sell freely where they can be supplied with prompt- 
ness, but car conditions put an embargo on stocks from 
many mills. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood prices are steady and the 
demand keeps up well. Many factories which prefer win- 
ter cut stock are putting in their orders and manu- 
facturers expect increasing business of that nature right 
along. Recently there has been an especially noteworthy 
eall from Canada for hardwood logs, particularly elm. 
This is a new feature in the local market. There is a 
strong call for posts and poles, but the manufacturers 
do not expect demand to hold up long. Oak flooring is 
strong and demand is fair. Maple flooring has advanced 
from $1 to $2 a thousand on all items since the first of 
the month and the advanced prices are being well main- 
tained. Demand for gum is fair and the prices are very 
firm. Car conditions’ in the hardwood district are re- 
ported as unimproved and shipments still are being very 
much interfered with. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The call for both kinds of gum still 
continues brisk. Boxmen, wagon makers and furniture 
factories are doing a heavy business and from them 
comes most of the demand. The liveliest demand, how- 
ever, is for car oak, and the dealer who can deliver it 
can get his own prices. The volume of the demand, 
moreover, seems to be rising. Other oak items are re- 
ported as practically dead on this market. The same 
is true of most lines of ash. 





CALIFORNIA 








P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
facturers of Port Orford Cedar and 
savé money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 


of the best. And with well balanced stocks 


constantly on hand we can supply your every need 
in both dry and green lumber in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


























GD TY MG a a cme: 


Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
“now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
w= your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


| 
“Noyo Brand” | 
| | 


7 








j Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
i Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 
Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee | 


% prompt shipments and satisfaction. , 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
flees [|] —— | — | — | —— | —— | — J. vail 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Albion, California. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Help Reduce the 
=’ =. Cost of Living 


Present high ‘ 
prices of grist 
mill products 
will, no doubt, 
cause more farm- 
ers to grind their 
own grain. You can profit by this in selling them our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


Set one up in your yard and invite your farmer 
friends to bring in their oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., to be ground on shares or for so much a bushel. 

It works two ways—gets you acquainted with their 
lumber needs and as our agent, enables you to sell a 
mill occasionally to those who want one at home. Try it. 





Write for particulars today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY,PA. | 











Slow Speed Saves Power 
and power isa big item in the overhead 
expense of all factories. That's the rea- 
son so many are installing the 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of Blower systemo 
for wood-working factories and saw mills. Let 
our engineers study your blower problems and 
advise with you on one suited to your needs. 


Write for particulars today. 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 
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HIS bookcovers 


every phase of 


Lumber Shed hed construction 


Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 


s 
American Lumberman patens. Chicago 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama- Pate GRAND PRIZE 


Internationa! Exposition 














ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

















AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *“*°.°R°? FORGINGS =a y! 
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Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues satisfactory and, 
with the slight improvement in the car situation, the 
movement of southern hardwoods to consuming and dis- 
tributing centers is increasing somewhat. There is a 
particularly good call for gum in all grades and dimen- 
sions and the movement is liberal considering the extent 
of the dry stock available and the number of cars ob- 
tainable. Prices are exceptionally well maintained on all 
descriptions of gum as the demand is active enough to 
take everything offered around the current level. The 
lower grades of cottonwood are in large request from 
the manufacturers of boxes, particularly in Nos. 1 and 2 
common. The higher grades are also readily taken and 
the entire cottonwood list occupies a wholesome position. 
There is a reasonably large movement of oak in all 
grades but it is admitted that there is room for improve- 
ment. Ash, cypress, hickory and elm are all in good 
request. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand is satisfactory, but deliveries 
are greatly hampered by the car shortage. All items 
of poplar move splendidly, in contrast to the poplar sit- 
uation six weeks ago, when demand was nil and prices 
away off. The oak market is active, the demand coming 
from the East as well as from the furniture manufac- 
turing districts. Walnut manufacturers report a brisk 
demand for veneers from the furniture trade, and they 
look into the future with optimism. The excellent de- 
mand for gum, elm, ash and cottonwood continues, and 
prices on all are steady. No slump in the market is 
expected before in the late spring, if then. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. The car short- 
age and railroad embargoes, however, are interfering con- 
siderably with business. A merchant with a fair sized 
and well assorfted wholesale stock does not find it hard to 
get the very firm prices that are fully justified by 
general business conditions. Qugtations on inch thick- 
ness of the firsts and scconds grade of the hardwoods in 
most request are very firm on this basis: Basswood, $44 
to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, 
$63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; 
sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—The marked preponderance of opinion 
is that definite gains have been made of late and that 
the favorable indications have every aspect of continu. 
ance. The trend of values is unmistakably upward and, 
while no great advances have been scored, there is every 
indication that the rise will keep up. Some of the in- 
creases, like those in maple flooring, have been con- 
siderable and price lists are revised at rather frequent 
intervals. Chestnut is in good request, with most of 
the woods in general use showing strength. 


New Orleans, La.—While bookings are held down to 
some extent by the car-shortage-created difficulties of 
delivery, domestic demand continues to strengthen gradu- 
ally. Little complaint is heard on that score, but much 
against the car supply, which is still curtailing the move- 
ment drastically. With respect to species in greatest 
demand, the oaks and gums seem to be holding first 
place among southern hardwoods. Tupelo finds improved 
call and is making new acquaintances among the con- 
suming trade. Prices are up a little on a few items, 
and steady, it is claimed, all round. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows great improvement 
and industrial plants are anxious to get a fair amount 
of stock on hand before the weather becomes severe and 
the railroads are blocked. There is great delay in the 
receipt of stock from the mills, both in the South and 
West. Maple, thick oak and ash are among the woods 
now most in demand and prices are firm. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for No, 1 common oak shows 
considerable improvement. There is little change in No. 
2 common, and other items move fairly well. Bill timbers 
and ties are in big demand and are scarce. Prices remain 
firm, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is steady and an 
active movement thruout the winter is expected. Some 
complaints are heard over the eastern embargoes, which 
tend to divert orders to other sources. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade rules firm but the volume of 
business is restricted by the car shortage. Buying is 
pretty evenly divided between retailers and factories. 
Prices are strong and tend toward higher levels. Re- 
tail stocks are not large, and much buying is done to 
replenish stocks. Many orders are booked for shipment 
after the first of the year. Factories making furniture 
and implements are good customers and the same is 
true of vehicle concerns. Mill stocks are not very large. 
Car stocks are in good demand and prices are firm. 
Quartered and plain oak stocks are strong. Ones and 
twos quartered oak sell at $82 at the Ohio River, and 
No. 1 common is quoted at $53. Prices on plain stock 
are: Ones and twos, $57 to $59; No. 1 common $36; No. 2 
common, $26, and No. 3 common, $16.50. Chestnut is 
strong and ash is gaining in strength. Basswood is ac- 
tive, while other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is improvement in the hard- 
wood price situation due to material decrease of stocks 
at the mills and increased demand for lumber of all kinds. 
This is especially the case with the oaks, white and red, 
chestnut, poplar and cottonwood, the woods covered by 
the stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States. All of these woods are in much 
smaller supply than a month ago, and prices are higher. 
Consumption has continued on a heavy scale, for all the 
building grades and the furniture factories end carriage 
building shops are busier than is usual at this tim2 of 
the year. There has been a strong call for cherry, walnut, 
mahogany and other of the high priced wooas, but there 
is a searcity of all and prices are high and firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation is satisfactory, 
prices steady and demand good. Lower grades are espe- 
cially strong. There is an unusually large call for plain 
oak, largely from retail yards for use as finish. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Demand remains strong and business is done 
at good prices. No price changes have been reported dur- 
ing the last few days, but the tendency is firmer. A local 
wholesaler of hemlock reports that the demand is better 
than he has known for years. There is a scarcity of 
many items at mill points, especially 2x4’s in all lengths 
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es 

and timbers. There is an especially good mand f 
No. 1, while No. 2 merchantable and No. 8 j both tne 
and 2-inch stock are in much better request. The hem 
lock people seem to be suffering less from th ar short. 
age situation than other producers, and ar¢ king full 
advantage of the fact. Many buyers, unab!:. to obtain 
southern pine, are placing orders for hem| and the 
regular hemlock trade is ‘in bigger volume ‘1 usual 
making a healthy market situation. * 
Boston, Mass.—Dealers see a brighter futu: ». There 
are plenty of sales of clipped hemlock boards *\: $29, and 
really good eastern ciipped boards, 10-, 12-, 1). and 16. 
foot, are quoted at a little more. Hemlock plarik algo are 
firmer and inquiry is fair for this late season. The fact 
that competition from southern roofers has boon largely 
suppresssed thru the effects of the railroad situation isa 

considerable help to the hemlock board men hi 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With lake receipts practically 
at an end and yard supplies being diminished at an yp. 
precedented rate a further advance in prices i; expected, 
Indications are that the yards will be sold out i: ng before 


new stock is available next spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock situation is strong. The 
mills report a scarcity of stock. The amount of building 
going on here is somewhat larger than last year, 





Cincinnati, Ohio—Mills are far behind on deliveries and 
yard stocks have become further broken during the last 
week, the consumption being much greater than the re- 
ceipts. There has been strong demand for heavy con- 
struction timbers and for planks and other bridge and 
barn material from the country retailers, and from the 
railroads. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hemlock trade here. Retailers report a good demand and 
their stocks are rather low. Prices have advanced on 
the average of $1 a thousand, especially in the lower 
grades. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock is soaring and is now nearly 
out of sight. Short lengths bring $24. Many concerns 
have withdrawn from the market and will take no more 
orders until they have replenished their stocks. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues on its way of healthy de- 
mand and its movement is at firm prices. Wholesalers 
say that mill stocks are broken and they are having con- 
siderable ‘difficulty in obtaining some of the grades. Piano 
manufacturers and cabinet makers are taking a large 
volume of poplar, while lower grades move in steady 
fashion for box purposes. The poplar business, however, 
is chiefly with No. 1 and No. 2 common. 





Boston, Mass.—There has been little change in the local 
poplar situation. Inquiries for modest quantities are 
numerous, but there are not many sales of important lots. 
The market is quite firm. Sellers are disposed to hold off 
from closing contracts until they have had time to get in 
touch with the mill and make sure the lumber is there 
ready for delivery. Nice yellow poplar in inch thickness 
brings $63, and $60 is about the bottom for anything in 
firsts and seconds, inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—To some extent the poplar trade has 
shared in the upward trend of lumber generally, but 
with the foreign trade showing no gain, the market for 
the best grades is appreciably narrowed, while, accord- 
ing to some reports, inquiry for the lower grades has 
not been as active as could be desired. There seems to 
be nothing inherently weak in the situation, however, 
and the prospect is regarded as very promising. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is up to the usual volume at 
this season and prices are firm. Most grades move well, 
with the lower grades predominating. Assortments are 
fair, but arebeing added to considerably in order to keep 
up with the demand. Much delay is occasioned by the 
shortage of cars at the mills, which isexpected to last 
for a numberof weeks. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand is excellent and _ business is 
placed with a marked degree of regularity. The supply 
of cars is adequate, but eastern embargves are reducing 
the volume of shipments. Stocks are lower than for sev- 
eral years, with very little stock going on sticks. Prices 
are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The market is strong and prices firm 
to higher. There is an especially good retail distribution, 
and it is impossible for the mills to keep the yards fully 
supplied on account of the transportation difficulties. The 
call for shop grades is so urgent that more than the usual 
amount of the lumber coming to this market is going 
direct to the mills of consuming concerns without ever 
seeing the inside of the retail yards. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active and an advance of ‘ 
a thousand in the lower grades is announced. Retal 
stocks are not large. Factories are good buyers. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is not very heavy, altho there 
is some call for poplar siding at the recent advance of 
50 cents. Western white pine, red cedar and spruce are 
beginning to come into this market in competition with 
poplar for siding purposes. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The market for fir is becoming a little more 
active and prices are stronger. The chief difficulty that 
local wholesalers have is getting shipments thru from 
the West, and were it not for the car shortage the ve 
movement would be very large, according to general 
belief. Heavy railroad and car manufacturing ompany 
buying for material has stimulated the market. The ¢# 
supply situation, however, grows no better in ‘ne tif 
ducing territory and wholesalers feel much disappolm 
ment on this account. There is some talk of furt'er yin 
advances. What transit cars are in existence 2!¢ — 
disposed of. Retail yards are still buying and on t : 
account there is still a fair demand for yard stoc<. my 
gle manufacturers find it difficult to obtain cars ed 
shipment east and are making two quotations, ove bgp 
upon shipment in cars belonging to eastern Ir ads aes 
the other on cars on the roads that operate in pre 
ing territory. However, shingle quotations are ff av 
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— 
a bit chiefly to the fact that the shingle laying sea- 
son i pidly waning. There is a good demand for red 
cedat 12, but no change is to be reported in the 
spru‘ tuation. 

Taco Wash.—Fir lumber prices~continue to stiffen. 
Mills ‘in well loaded with orders. They are from 
50 te percent behind on shipments and take on busi- 
ness s'ovly. List No. 14 has been put into effect and is 
report well maintained. Many mills see enforced idle- 
ness abecd if the car situation-continues as at present, 
and son’ plants in the country already are shut down. 
Fir logs are unchanged. 


Seattic, Wash.—The market situation here reveals a 


continua! strengthening in prices with a fair volume of 
pusiness offered and much of it placed and unshipped, 
the laiter condition due to lack of cars rather than to 
lack of stock, the mills as a rule being well stocked. 
It seems apparent that the bulk of the heavy spring buy- 
ing wili be done on a considerably higher price level. 
The car shortage continues to be the principal element 
in the market situation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir is stronger, if anything. The 
mills hold firmly to discount sheet No. 14 in spite of the 
fact that orders from this section are rather sparse. 
The fir season is pretty well over here except for buyers 


who want to stock ahead, and few care to do that under 
present conditions. The mills have stock to sell, but they 
have more orders than they can get cars to ship and so 


they are accepting only those that are to their liking and 
at stiff prices. The spruce supply is a little better at the 
mills than it was in the summer and some spruce lath 
and finish orders are being booked, but the demand for 
spruce in this section never is strong. Prices are firm. 
Red cedar siding is getting some strength from the 
shingle situation, but the demand is light and the 
prices are not being advanced. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the market for fir, 
spruce and cedar from the Pacific coast mills. Until there 
are ships offered at reasonable rates to bring west Coast 
lumber here by way of the Panama Canal, the wholesale 
men say, important transactions in fir building lumber 
will be very few. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir prices are nominally strong, but 
little business is being done, on account of the difficulty 
in getting stock. Spruce is also quiet. A fair business is 
done in red cedar siding, which is firm in price. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Discount sheet No. 14 is out 
and shows an advance of approximately $1 on all items. 
The advance is attributed mainly to the inability of the 
mills to secure cars to move stock and the excessive de- 
mand for what lumber is placed in-transit. Dealers state 
that the mills need 10,000 cars to move the stock already 
ordered. Car construction work is taking greater quan- 
tities of stock than previously. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—The market for all pines produced in the 
West keeps up firmly and despite the fact that price 
advances have been made recently. With western pine 
the call is largely for No. 2 shop in 6/4’s and 8/4’s, while 
No. 1 shop also moves well in the same thicknesses. 
There is not much call for No. 3, except in 8/4’s. Within 
recent days there has been.a rather heavy demand for 
western pine car material, in both siding and roofing. A 
marked demand also exists for California white and 
Sugar pine despite price advances. There is also a good 
business with Idaho white pine and prices are firm. 
Mixed car orders are rather plentiful and box shooks 
are doing a good business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wholesalers report a lighter call for 
Idaho and California pine in the last few weeks. The 
factories are taking only what stock they need and 
naturally the yard call is not strong. The light mill 
stocks and the continued stringency of the car situation, 
however, combine to make the prices on all western pine 
items very stiff. Discount No. 4 continues strictly in 
effect on the Idaho items. Many mills have taken their 
salesmen off the road because their order files are getting 
hopelessly clogged with business that they are unable to 
ship. The car situation as regards the California mills 
Is a little easier, it is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—It is not as hard to sell western white 


pine here as it is to deliver it from the West. There is a 
great deal of complaint about slow deliveries. Quotations 
are very firm. Some grades and thieknesses are quoted 
by loca! wholesalers at higher prices than they asked in 


October. Carefully graded western white pine is quoted 


this weck as follows: Uppers. 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 
12/4, S114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$109; 16 4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$74.50; 1, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65.50 8/4, $67.50; barn boarcs, dressed and matched, No. 
.” , $36; 6-inch, $37; 8-inch and 9-inch, $37; 10-inch, 
REDWOOD 

Chicsgo.—Firm prices rule for redwood products and 
the < and is for almost everything on the list. The 
me & age situation now affects the California mills 
a iously and it is becoming more difficult to get 
Ship started east. Wholesalers also report that 
mill ; Ss are becoming more scarce, especially tank, 
cgi mills are entirely out of this stock. There is 


th ‘ood demand from the general yard trade and 
he iy business is good. 





oo ‘nelsco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market con- 
ket. n, with good inquiries from the domestic mar- 
late Jusiness is fair, with prospects of improvement 
ited | 2xport business on clears continues to be lim- 
ber ve scarcity of tonnage. Stocks of redwood lum- 
tio Ww reduced in the principal countries to which 
re made. 
- _City, Mo.—Redwood is stronger. Some of the 
vane wracturers have notified their connections to ad- 
prs ang 50 cents and finish $1 a thousand and 
buyer. «4 .2eings booked at the higher prices. Many 
ear Go the advance and got their orders in 
Mand f>, lat there has been a somewhat better de- 


redwood the last few weeks than there was 


earlier in the season. Call for redwood in this city is 
light, but the country yards continue to take a good deal 
of siding and finish where their trade is heavy enough 
to buy in carload lots. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine during the 
last week fell far below the record of the week previous, 
but nevertheless were larger than during any other week 
in the month. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 2, $22.25 to $23.50; No. 3, $17.50 to $19; 4/4 edge box, 
$15.50 to $16.50; 4/4 edge cu!ls and red heart, $13.50 to $15; 
4/4 cull red heart, $9 to $9.50. Six-inch box rough, $16.50 
to $17.50. Number 1, 8-inch rough, $29.50 to $30.25; No: 2, 
$27 to $28; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.50; box, $17.75 to $19; culls 
and red heart, $14.75 to $16. Number 1, 10-inch rough, 
$30.50 to $31.50; No. 2, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 3, $22.50 to 
$23.50; box, $18.50 to $19.75; culls and red heart, $15.50 to 
$16.50. Number 1, 12-inch rough, $33.75 to $35; No. 2, 
$30.50 to $31.50; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $19.50 to $20.50; 
culls and red heart, $16.50 to $18. Number 1, 5/4 edge, 
$26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; box, $16.50 to $17; 


“No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.75 to $29.25; box,:$16.50 to $17; No. 1, 


8/4 edge, $30.75 to $31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to 
$19.50; box bark strips, $10.75 to $11.25. Number 1, 6-inch 
dressed, $30.75 to $31.25; No. 2, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 1, 
8-inch, $31.75 to $33; No. 2, $29.75 to $31; No. 1, 10-inch, 
$32.75 to $33.75; No. 2, $30.50 to $32.50. Number 1, 12-inch, 
$35.25 to $37.25; No. 2, $32.50 to $34. Number 1, }#-inch 
rift flooring, $39.25 to $40.25; No. 2, $34.50 to $35.50. Num- 
ber 1, }%-inch flooring, $24.75 to $26.50; No. 2, $24 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $20.25 to $21.50; No. 4, $14.75 to $16. Number 1, 
%-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, 
$12.50 to $138.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. Number 1, yy-inch 


Loed 
Behind 


Knox Tractors 


ceiling, $17 to $18; No. 2, $16 to $16.75; No. 3, $13.75 to $15; 
No. 4, $11 to $11.50. Number 1, }?-inch partition, $26.50 to 
$27.50; No. 2, $24.75 to $26; No. 3, $21.75 to $22.25. Num- 
bers 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.50 to $23.50. Six-inch 
roofers, $17 to $18; 8-inch, $18.25 to $19; 10-inch, $18.75 to 
$20; 12-inch, $20.50 to $21.25; factory flooring, $18.50 to 
$22; lath, $3.10 to $3.25. 


Boston, Mass.—With normal conditions there ought to 
be a very fair market for North Carolina pine, but rail 
transportation thruout the East is far from normal. 
Prices are rather firm, but it is hard to name actual prices 
unde# such extraordinary conditions as at present control 
the situation. No orders for 6-inch roofers are booked for 
less than $21.50 or for 8-inch roofers at less than $22.50. 
In other words, there has been an advance of about $5 or 
approximately 25 percent in roofer quotations since mid- 
summer. The rock bottom figure now on rough edge is 
$30 for 4/4. There is more or less inquiry for North Caro- 
lina pine partition now that yellow pine partition is be- 
coming so expensive. Wholesale dealers consider $31 to 
be a reasonable price for No. 1, }$x3%4-inch. 








Baltimore, Md.—If there are any members of the 
North Carolina pine trade who had expected the range 
of prices to ease off, they have been disappointed. What- 
ever changes have taken place were invariably toward 
higher levels, and indications are that the top quota- 
tions have not been reached. So far the mills have 
gotten little benefit from the greater returns, which 
have hit the ultimate consumer without doing either the 
producer or the wholesaler any good. It looks now as 
if these two classes would also fare better, the producer 
especially getting a more adequate share of the advances. 
The millmen are holding out for increases and refuse to 


Replaced Twenty-Four Head of Horses 


The Heidritter Lumber Company of Eliza- 


beth, N. J., has a 1% mile haul from the 
waterfront docks to the mill. 

A few weeks ago a bridge near the docks 
was declared unsafe, making it necessary for 
the Heidritter loads to take a 3 mile detour. 
Had they been dependent upon teams, their 
hauling costs would have been quadrupled. 


As it is, however, their three Knox trac- 


tors with loads of from 5 to 25 tons take 
the long haul with a rush—3 trips a day 
with time to spare for delivering material 
to builders. 


The first Knox tractor purchased by the 
Heidritter Lumber Company reduced their 
costs so decidedly that two additional Knox 
tractors have since been ordered, the three 
having replaced 24 head of horses. 


Write for our big new bulletin “‘Hauling Costs Reduced” 
which tells the whole story of the Knox tractor. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








One customer makes bridging, another says he 
makes silo staves and window frames, while others are 
turning odds and ends into real money. Whichever 
way you use our 


Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig 


form. 


Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 





it'll make money for you. It's surprising the variety of work 
even an inexperienced yard hand can do on the Eveready 
with a few days’ practice. Once you install one in your yard 
you'll wonder how you ever got along without it. With it you 
can beat your competitors on Service and Lumber in usable 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Profitable Any Way You Work It 






Let us 
send you 
descriptive 
circular 
and 
testimonial 
letters 
from users. 


ARO, me os 


126ter) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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This Book Will Bring 
Your Library Up-to-date 


It represents the most thorough and com” 
prehensive study of the lumber business thus 
far undertaken by a competent economist. 
Is not a compilation of theories, but deals 
with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reasons back of them. A book that 
should be in every lumber library in the 
United States. 
information:— 


Contains invaluable price 


The Organization 
of the 


Lumber Industry 


By WILSON COMPTON, Ph. D. 


(Lately Instructor of Economics”at Dartmouth College 
and now of the Investigating Staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission.) 





With it on your desk you can readily 
answer any of the following questions: 


WHEN did lumber production in the Lake States 
reach its maximum? 

WHAT proportion of the American lumber cut is 
produced on the Pacific Coast? 

HOW MUCH timber is in private hands and how 
much is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

HOW have lumber prices fluctuated in the United 
States, as compared with corresponding price 
fluctuations in Canada? 

WHAT influence on actual prices has been exerted 
by associations of lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers? 

WHAT ten woods iead in volume of production? 

ON WHAT principles have lumber freight rates 
been fixed and maintained? 

HOW MUCH capital is invested in sawmills and 
what is the average mill’s production? 
WHAT have been the results of efforts to corner 

the supply of timber? 

WHAT have been the real factors in raising lum- 
her prices? 

HOW have lumber prices compared with the aver- 
age of all commodity prices since 1860? 
WHAT have been the real effects of the competi- 

tion of substitute materials? 

HOW have substitute prices fluctuated as com- 

pared with lumber prices? 





Cloth bound—154 pages with 23 diagrams and 12 


important statistical tables. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
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book orders for delivery well into the next year. The 
buyers are disposed to hold off, but their needs force 
them into the market. Stocks of box grades here are 
small, the wharves having been fairly well cleaned up. 
Practically no unsold stocks are to be found piled up any- 
where. Construction lumber is in more liberal supply, 
but has increased in volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf prices are strong and some 
wholesalers have again advanced prices on roofers 50 
cents, because of the difficulty of getting stock. Mills 
advise that they are unable to fill orders, even at an 
advance, It seems likely that this oversold condition will 
continue for a few weeks. Demand is good. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Mills report that the car supply instead of 
becoming better is apparently growing worse; conse- 
quently, there is scarcely any depletion of the order file. 
Some of the larger manufacturers, maintaining sales of- 
fices here, are reported to be on the brink of leaving the 
market again. There is a big demand for all common 
grades of yellow pine lumber and much inquiry for items 
on the left hand side of the list, despite the fact that 
delivery is difficult. There is a keen demand for edge 
grain and flat flooring, ceiling and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards, 
especially for No. 2 boards. No. 2, 8- and 10-inch boards 
sell at $21.59. Demand for car material is especially 
keen and firm prices rule for such stock. As indicative 
of the firm quotations on car material, the following 
prices are asked: siding, $34; roofing, No. 1, $29; sills, 
8x9’s, 36 feet, $37; 40-feet, $39.50; decking, $28.50 and 
framing, $30. There is also a big demand from the rail- 
roads for yellow pine ties, all heart 6x8 selling in this 
market for 88 cents, and 7x9 at 15 cents higher. Per- 
haps one of the stiffest items on the. whole yellow pine 
list is dimension; many mills are reported to be badly 
short on this stock. Reports from the mills indicate that 
they are not getting anything like the car supply they 
should get and the railroads are offering them no satis- 
factory answer to their appeals. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is about the same that it 
has been the last few weeks. In this immediate territory 
it is sporadic and only for immediate requirements. In 
the South, however, there is a well sustained brisk call 
for yellow pine. Mills are entering the market and then 
withdrawing within a few days when they get all the 
business they can see any chance for shipping in the 
immediate future. Last week a rather large line of 
transit cars was put out because of the increased demur- 
rage rule which was supposed to go into effect early in 
December. The suspension ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, however, put a new front on the 
transit situation and for a time transits were rather 
more plentiful than market conditions demanded, with 
a result that prices softened. There has been a strength- 
ening since then, but transits still are around 50 cents 
weaker than the highest point they reached this season. 
Mill shipments, however, have steadily increased in price 
and the manufacturers are seeking to retard rather than 
stimulate demand. Reports gathered by local lumbermen 
from a large number of southern mills indicate that mill 
stocks are only about half the normal. Orders now on 
file for timbers would keep the mills busy until spring, 
it is estimated. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There has been no appreciable change 
in the yellow pine trade or the car situation. Prices are 
good, with an upward tendency. Demand for B and 
better flooring is very strong, and the call for car ma- 
terial also shows an increase. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $36; B & better EG, $34.50; B 
EG, $33; C EG, $27; D EG, $20; No. EG, $24; No. 2 EG, 
$16; A FG, $25; B & better FG, $24; B FG, $22; C FG, $21; 
D FG, $19.50; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $15. Flooring—ix4- 
inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $33.75; C EG, 
$26; D EG, $20; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, $16; A FG, $27; 
B & better FG, $26; B FG, $24.50; C FG, $23; D FG, $20; 
No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $16. Ceiling—%-inch, B & bet- 
ter, $22.50; No. 1, $19.50; No. 2, $12; %-inch, B & better, 
$19.59; No. 1, $17.50; No. 2, $11; %-inch, B & better, $24.50; 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $16. Partition—4-inch, B & better, 
$24.50; No. 1, $20.50; No. 2, $16; 6-inch, B & better, $26.50; 
No. 1, $22. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $17; No. 1, 
$13; No. 2, $10. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25; No. 
1, $21; No. 2, $16. Finish—B & better surfaced, 1x4-inch, 
$24.50; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$28; 1x12-inch, $28.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $31; 11%4x4 to 12- 
inch, $29; 15-inch, $28; C surfaced, 1x4-inch, $21; 1x6- 
inch, $22.50; 1x8-inch, $22.50;,1x5 to 10-inch, $24.50; 1x12- 
inch, $25; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $27; 144x4 to 12-inch, $26.75. 
Rough finish—ix4-inch, $20; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x8-inch, $22; 
1x5 to 10-inch, $24; 1x12-inch, $24; 144x4 to 12-inch, $26.50; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $25.50. Casing and base—4 and 6-inch, 
$29; 8 and 10-inch, $31. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $33; 14, 1% 
and 2-inch, $36. Molding—70 percent. Fencing—1x4-inch, 
16 feet, No. 1, $18; others, $18.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16 feet, 
No. 1, $18.50; others, $19.50; 1x6-inch, 16 feet, No. 1, $20; 
others, $19.75; 1x6-inch, CM, 16 feet, No. 1, $20.50; others, 
$21; No. 2, 1x4-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $13.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 10 
to 20 feet, $14; 1x6-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $15.50; 1x6-inch, 
CM, 10 to 20 feet, $16; No. 3, 1x4-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.50; 
1x4-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, $11; 1x6-inch, 6 to 20 feet, 
$11.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, $12. Bearer—No. 1, 
%4x8-inch,.14 and 16 feet, $17; 10 and 20 feet, $17.50; }%x8- 
inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; 10 and 20 feet, $18; 34x10-inch, 
14 and 16 feet, $18; 10 and 20 feet, $18.50; }2?x10-inch, 14 
and 16 feet, $19; 10 and 20 feet, $18.75; %,x12-inch, 14 ana 
16 feet, $21; 10 and 20 feet, $20.50; 4%§x12-inch, 14 and 16 
feet, $24; 10 and 20 feet, $23; No. 2, %x8-inch, 10 to 20 





feet, $16; }2x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $17; 3,x10-inch, 10 to 20 
feet, $16.50; }42x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $17; %4x12-inch, 10 
to 20 feet, $16.75; }$x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $17.50; No. 3, 
%,x8-ineh, 6 to 20, feet, $11.50; 4$x8-inch, 6 to 20 feet, 
$11.75; %x10-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.50; }3x10-inch, 6 to 20 


feet, $12; %4x12-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12.25; }%x12-inch, 6 to 
20 feet, $12.75. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, 
$19.50; others, $19; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19.75; others, 
$19.50; 1x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19; others, $18.75; No. 2, 
1x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16; 1x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16; 
1x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $15.50; No. 8, 1x8-inch, 6 to 20 
feet, $12.25; 1x10-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12.50; 1x12-inch, 6 to 
20 feet, $12.25. Car material—1x4-inch, B & better siding, 
$23; 1x6-inch, B and better siding, $25; 1x4 and 6-inch sid- 
ing, $22.75; 1x4-inch, No. 1 siding, $20.50; 1x4-inch, No. 1, 
lining, $19; 1x4 and 6-inch, roofing and lining, $19.50; 1x6- 








—., 
inch, No. 2 siding, $15; 2x6, 8 or 10-inch, N:. j decking 
$19; 2x6 and 8-inch heart face decking, $1: 2x6 and 
8-inch, No. 1 decking, $20.50. Plaster lath—N... 1, $2: No 
2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $10; 8 anc )-foot, $11. 
12-foot and larger, $12. Stringers—7x16 and 16-inch, 9% 
feet, $30; 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 24 and 26 feet, 82s; 7x16 and 


8x16-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $25. All stringers, ugh heart 
90 percent. Caps-——12x14-inch, 12 feet, roug! neart, $29: 
12x14-inch, 14 feet, rough heart, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 19 feet. 
rough heart, $24; 14x14-inch, 14 feet, rough dheart, $24.50: 





14x14-inch, 16 feet, rough heart, $24.50. > \ls—Rough 
heart or dressed, 36-foot, $23; 88-foot, $25; -foot, $27: 
50-foot, $38. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch, igh heart 


$22; S4S heart, $24; 6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough he.irt $19; No, 
1 rough, $17; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $19.50. oj rig 
timbers—No. 1 rough, $21; 2x4-inch to 8x8-inch. $18; 2x19. 
inch to 10x10-inch, $18.50; 2x12-inch to 12x}: inch, $29: 
2x14-inch, 16 feet and up, $24. Paving block stock—No, } 
square, E & S, $14.50; No. 1S & B, $16; rough heart, $17 
Grooved roofing—1x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, 519; others 
$19.50. Dimension—16-foot, $3 and $3.40 off list; 10, 19 
14, 18 and 20-foot, $4 and $4.50 off; 22 and 24-fvot, $7 and 
$7.50 off. 





Boston, Mass.—Late advices from the southern pine 
millls reflect an air of confidence that is inspiring, to say 
the least. But the railroads are so tied up with freight 
congestion that getting a carload of lumber here from 
the producing districts is very difficult. Several of the 
important mills have notified their correspondents here 
that no more orders will be accepted except for indefinite 
future delivery. Wholesale men and manufacturers’ 
agents who have lumber coming by water, or who have 
well assorted wholesale stocks here, get very firm prices 
for everything on the list. Sales of 6-inch No. 2 common 
have been reported this week at $22 and more. Partition 
is very scarce, B and better, %x3%4inch, being offered at 
not less than $30 to $30.50. Flooring is decidedly firmer, 
the full range of quotations being: Quarter sawn A, $41 
to $43; quarter sawn B, $39 to $40; quarter sawn C, $33 
to $35. 


Baltimore, Md.—The longleaf pine trade is divided into 
iwo separate and distinct camps—those that believe that 
prices are not high enough to insure reasonable profits 
and which is made up of the great body of producers, and 
those who hold back with orders on the theory that the 
quotations have gone up too rapidly and that a reaction 
will follow, this latter class being buyers. These two op- 
posing tendencies serve to check the trade current ap- 
preciably, but necessity is forcing the buyers more and 
more to abandon their attitude. For the present the 
volume of business in longieaf pine locally is not of re- 
markable proportions, but the outlook is promising. 


New Orleans, La.—Further scattered advances of quo- 
tations are reported, constituting practically the only new 
features of the market, which is still dominated by 
shortage of car supply. Today’s bulletin shows a further 
decline of shipments, with the orders unshipped of the 
mills reporting now exceeding 30,000 cars. Demand is 
stronger for car and railroad material of nearly all 
descriptions, for most items of dimension and flooring, 
and for common boards. In spite of the demonstrated 
difficulty about making prompt deliveries in a time when 
equipment is signally lacking, the pressure ‘for early 
shipment is as strong as ever. 


Buffalc, N. Y.—The strength to the yellow pine market 
continues and the mills all find it difficult to make ship- 
ments, owing to the lack of cars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Another advance of $1 is re- 
ported on most items. Demand shows greater strength, 
particularly for roofers and sizes. Box factories take 
increasing quantities of yellow pine. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There are a fair amount of transits on 
track and prices remain firm. Yellow pine finish is 
strong, offerings are light and prices firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Some distributers claim to have re- 
ceived more lumber from the mills during the last week, 
but there has not been enough improvement in the trans- 
portation situation to take care of the total increase In 
demand, and yards generally are short of practically evely 
item, but get higher prices for what they have. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand rules as brisk as hitherto, 
with the business along the usual lines and of about the 
same character noted for some weeks: The call for 
mixed cars predominates, and the mixed orders take 4 
wide range, covering the entire list fairly well. Ship- 
ments seem to be a little easier. By some accounts 
there is better inquiry for the shop grades. Available 
stocks of scross ties have been pretty well sold out, It 
appears. Prices all around are firm as usual and some 
advances may be bulletined a little later, based upo 
active demand and broken assortments in some items. 


Chicago.—Cypress continues to move well, there being 
a good demand for mixed cars from yards and a very 
good demand from factories, especially those that manu- 
facture washing machines. The washing machine at 
tory demand is mostly for short stuff, B and better inc) 
stock. Three-inch tank is also in good request. Altho 
this is usually the time of year for retail yards to letuP 
in their demand for lumber, on account of the approaching 
inventory period, demand seems better than usual . 
cause the yard trade believes that prices are not going * 
break and it is well to lay in orders now. There oe 
been some price advances within the last few days: ‘ 
and C finish advancing from $1 to $2 and 6-inch A al 


B siding, $1; 1x6’s No. 1 common are also uP $1. = 
account of the extreme scarcity of cottonwood in the 
South’ there is also a keen demand for tupelo from 


box factcry trade. 


: i ve 

Kansas City, Mo.—The few cypress mills ‘hat — 

been able to get cars in which to ship their ‘ penny 
getting thoroly drained of stock and those that ave 


Ars: } It 
unable to get cars still are in that position, te poor 
being that it is more difficult than ever to ge! ph 
lumber. While ali items are scarce there is a. eSP 


cearth of C finish and of lath. Demand keens omar’ 
usually well as more yards are short of stock gr 
usually the case at this time of year and are dong pict 
thing possible to get their orders thru. There is 4 ae 
call from the factories. Prices are very firi: thruo® 
the list. 
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St. t.ouls, Mo. _trade holds up fairly well considering 
the +3 10 of the year.. ‘Demand is evenly distributed 
amo all grades of stock. Very little cypress is being 


received from the South. 


Baltimore, Md.—The local requirements in the way of 
cypress do not exceed moderate proportions. The out- 
look, however, is decidedly promising. — With an ex- 
ceptionally large number of buildings of all kinds pro- 
jected. cypress ought to develop an active inquiry and 





shoul! advance, irrespective of the general strength of 
the situation. Some marking up of the figures is to be 
noted, the retailers and the consumers having to pay 
more in order that the increases in the cost of produc- 
tion and handling might be made up. 

Boston, Mass.—Quotations on the entire list of cypress 
are y firm, but actual business is of moderate propor- 
tions on account of the great disturbance of rail trans- 
portation. The latent demand is here, for retail stocks are 


light, but the average buyer sees no advantage 
an order without knowing when the lumber is 














to be shipped. Retail and manufacturing consumers have : 
much trouble in obtaining thick cypress in any grade, 
even tho willing to pay very high prices. The following 


list shows oo on ones and twos: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, $53.25 to ae" 75; 10/4 to 12/4, 
366 to $68. For No. 1 shop the range is: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 to $39; 8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 

. ' 





Buffalo, N. Y.—An increased demand has developed 
lately and prompt delivery is emphasized. Supplies are 





fair. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—There is no material improvement in 
transportation conditions and the cypress yards continue 
short of stock in many items, especially in shop grades. 


Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade rules steady in every particu- 
lar, Eastern orders are good and rural dealers buy well. 
Retail stocks generally are light and prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Two kinds of quotations on red cedars are 
being furnished wholesalers in this market by the mills. 
These quotations are, if stock is shipped in cars off the 
eastern lines, $3.07 on stars, Chicago basis, and $3.41 on 
clears, Chicago basis. If shipments are made in cars off 
the lines that operate in the shingle mill producing sec- 
tions quotations are $2.92 on stars, Chicago basis, and 
$3.31 on clears, Chicago basis, making the premium on 
shipments in cars off the eastern lines 15 cents on stars 
and 10 cents on clears. No change is reported in white 
cedar quotations, extras moving at $3.35, Chicago basis, 
and $2.55 for standards. The lath market continues firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for red cedar stock for 
early delivery is still enough to consume all the transit 
supplies and keep prices on a high level compared to 
those ruling in the summer. Consumption is falling off 
and buying is noticeably lighter from week to week, 
however. : 


Seattle, Wash.—A very peculiar situation exists in the 
red cedar shingle market in that there is practically no 
difference in the prices of 5/2 clears and 6/2 star shingles. 
Both have weakened materially during the last week or 
ten days. As it is an unnatural condition for stars to 
bring as much on the market as clears and the conditions 
brought about by the peculiar situation in the car short- 
age, it undoubtedly will be a question of only a short 
time until a more nearly normal spread will develop in 
quotations and many manufacturers predict a further 
weakening in the price of stars, with a corresponding 
strengthening of the price of clear shingles, until such 
spread is brought about. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles holds 
up well. The car situation is in full control. Ability to 
ship makes the price. Stars in transit are reported sold 
as high as $2.40 and even $2.50, with $2.25 figured as 
about the market level. Many mills are entirely out 
of the market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for shingles the last few 
days has been especially brisk. Texas and Oklahoma buy- 
ers want stock badly and are willing to pay the long 

t hau® to get red cedar shingles because of the 
of cypress and the high prices that cypress 
s now bring. Demand is strongest for stars in the 
southern territory. In the East the stormy weather has 
cut down the shingle call to some extent and as a result 
the demand for clears has suffered. However, there has 
been some improvement the last week in the demand 
for clears altho prices are a shade easier than those 
quoted a week ago. Some transit cars of clears are go- 
ing As low as $2.40 while sales also are reported at $2.50, 
Coast basis. Stars are strong at $2.25, Coast basis, for 
transits. There are very few quotations on mill ship- 
ments to be had as few of the manufacturers care to 
load inemselves up with orders. Cars for the Southwest 
are harder than ever to get. Owing to the general high 
prices of shingles many buyers who usually demand 
clear re now taking stars and that is tending further to 











str en stars to the detriment of clears. The lath 
Situsicon js unchanged. Cypress, southern yellow pine 
an st Coast lath all are scarce and the quotations 
are very high thruout. 

N Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 


“4 1 ready call and are sold on mixed-car orders only. 
Shi stocks at mills are very low and broken more 
or in assortment. Mill supplies of lath are also 
depl ', but in recent weeks have been built up a little. 
Pri il around are very firm. 


Bost- 
are 
Dlie 


a, Mass.—The shingle market is quite firm. There 
mber of retailers who are anxious to obtain sup- 
nd some of them placed orders some time ago, but 
aa ; t yet received the shingles they purchased. Those 
ia short are willing to pay very high prices if they 
big ‘sSured of obtaining the lumber promptly. For 
business, the lowest price sellers will take for 
wl hite cedars is $3.60. The range on white clears is 
pa $3.50, but some’ manufacturers ask more. The 
te Oo) unswick manufacturers have much trouble getting 
bool, «che delivery of orders which have been on their 

‘oxS For Some time. The local: supply of red cedars is 
&ht and quotations are correspondingly firm. Clap- 
* are as strong as ever, with offerings of spruce 


Ordinary 








ver 





clapboards very light. Spruce extras are a strong $54 and 
clears $52. Furring is firmer, $22 now being the lowest 
price for 2-inch. Demand for 3-inch also is better, and 
$21 is asked. The lath market displays more activity 
and quotations continue to strengthen. Some sellers will 
still consider $4.50, last week’s high price, but others now 
ask up to $4.65. The market for 14-inch lath is equally 
firm as 33.90. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The local market is nearly bare of 
shingles in storage and for the few cars that are here a 
premium of about 50c above recent prices is asked. 
Prices will no doubt be strong this winter. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is rather mixed. 
Some dealers issue new lists showing an increase of 10 
percent in prices on rail shipments put thru without 
transfers. Consumers looking for stock for prompt de- 
livery take. up the offers as fast as they appear. Other 
dealers who can not assure prompt deliveries are disposed 
not to accept orders. Retailers and consumers are not 
anticipating their future requirements and there is little 
ordering for next season. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady shingle demand, 
caused by the continued pleasant weather which favors 
building operations. Prices are strong and inclined to 
advance. Retail stocks are only fair as car shortage 
holds up shipments. The lath trade is steady and prices 
rule firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles have dropped from $3.86 to 
$3.51 and $3.56. Following the break in prices buying 
lessened, and demand at present is not heavy. The car 
shortage affects shipments from the west Coast seriously, 
this reflecting on the stocks. Lath are reported active 
and No. 1 hemlock are quoted at $4.85 and $4.90, and 
white pine at $5.50 and $5.55. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—There is no change in the market for 
shingles .and lath, prices being strong and demand in 
excess of the supplies. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The shook and box board market re- 
mains firm. Demand continues steady on the same heavy 
basis as for some time. 
is called for by the munitions manufacturers, particularly 
in Connecticut. Box board producers having good round 
edge pine to offer find no difficulty in promptly disposing 
of inch boards at $21. Quite ordinary inch, round edge 
pine box boards are quoted at $20. When mixed with 
spruce and fir the quotation is about $1 less. Good pine 
shooks, }%-inch, sell at $28 to $30. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—At no time in recent years has the inade- 
quate supply of tight barrel staves appeared more evi- 
dent than at present. Steadily increasing prices and 
difficulty in finding supplies, besides the difficulty in 
obtaining cars to ship in, are causing great anxiety among 
the coopers. The packing season has opened and in- 
creasing prices are readily paid for barrels and tierces. 
Some of the southern stave mills contracted ahead are 
slow in filiing their sales; scarcity of labor and bad 
roads in the South being the main causes. Traveling rep- 
resentatives are scouring the stave districts and find 
few staves unsold. Circled heading is largely contracted 
for with firm and high prices. Whisky staves share 
the increasing demand largely for the alcohol trade. Gum 
syrup staves are active and sold as soon as offered at bet- 
ter prices. On account of lower cost many former buyers 
of oak barrels are substituting gum with satisfactory 
results. There is no demand for beer staves. Slack 
staves are duller than during any former year, flour 
mills confining their output to sacks, and the small 
demand for fruit barrels the last season leaves a large 
quantity of both staves and heading to be carried over. 
Coiled elm hoops are declining in prices. A few in- 
quiries are received for 30-inch white ash staves and 
square ash heading. There is no sale for hickory flour 
hoops. <A few cars of 9%-foot hickory box straps have 
been sold, but difficulties of obtaining cars prevent de- 
liveries, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves.........esceeeeeee 8.50 
No. 2,.284%4-inch elm staves, net M....... 75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

STAG SRE BON sca: 4nd a16.5 00 8:0 :54:610:0.0:4.004 69,0500 06 06% to 07 
No. 1, 17% l-inch gum heading, per set, 

POMEL od resicasse¥ bes eee acess 666 oessee ‘ 06% to 07 
Wit ORR IMFO -TIGKCER. 66. icc ccwdccncsacees «(te 1.85 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... -29 to .30 
Red oak tierces........... ec ccccescocccece 1.65 to 1.70 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum OE ie SR Ere e 7.00 to 7.50 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set. -29 
Tierce hoops........... vee ce eeses Soecepece “No demand 
Hickory box straps........ vWeduatovtseseeee 12.50 to 13.00 
M. R., 30-inch gum staveS........ceeeseees 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 it. 9 in., per on 9.25 to 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%- foot, per - 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, eed M. . 875 to 9.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per i SER Re «-. 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood keading, per B6tia 6 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 5.00 
pe OS a errr re ren ere .50 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels..... Cooeecosecceece .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.........esseees ° 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop ‘barrels. ° .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 45 
Half-barrels, 6-hoop.........cecececes eoese 37 ~=«to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......... ove ORO to 6.00 
Whisky staves..........ce6 Oana ew eagedewe 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M...-...eeeeee eseee 37.00. to 39.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M..... cokecwuvees 42.00 to 44.00 
POPIE GAITSIS 5.6 0c cccaicepetasscscaenes eee 1.25 to 1.35 
POE DOTIOIE, GER. Ccccicecdcvcdcesetecuscene 1.20 to 1.25 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a sharp advance on 
cooperage and coopers’ stuff. Demand has been very 
strong and the market is active. The great expansion 
of the manufacture of spirits and whisky is responsible 
for an increase of the price of spirits barrels from $2.50 
to $3 each and of whisky barrels from $3.40 to $4 each. 
Pork barrels are up 20 cents each, now being quoted at 
$1.10 and $1.15 each. Lard tierces are 10 cents higher 
at $1.45 to $1.50. These advances on the manufactured 
stuff. merely reflect the advances on staves and other 
coopers’ supplies. Staves for oil barrels are $5 higher, 
at $40 a thousand; staves ‘for whisky barrels, %-inch, $10 
higher, at $80 a thousand and %-inch sawed or bucked, 
$5 higher, at $80. Oil barrel headings sawed are $5 
higher, at $35 to $40 a thousand. 


- 


Much boxing and crating stock © 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 — a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 


lin 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No . owe except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 


Remittances to pocompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o oe containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE—OR RENT. 

Two manufacturing sites with buildings suitable for manu- 
facturing boxes, excelsior, etc. Water and steam power 
available. Ample supply of cheap timber. Inquire 

MENASHA WOODEN WARE CO., Menasha, Wisconsin. 


WE WILL ADVANCE CASH TO A GOOD 
GOING HARDWOOD PROPOSITION FOR 1917. 
Prefer mill located favorably to Pittsburgh, cutting Dimen- 

sion Oak and other Hardwoods. 

Would consider mills cutting a car or more a day. Sub- 
mit us your proposition, and, if attractive, you c: * ake a 
good deal with us. AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. 

Pittsbureh~ Pa.: 


WANTED—MANUFACTURER AND JOBBER 
Calling on trade in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. Wants 
to correspond with responsible southern manufacturer, Able 
to furnish a good quality of Red and White Oak for furni- 
ture trade and W hite, Oak timbers and dimension stock. 

Address “P. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED AT ONCE. 
One “Tower” or “American” Two saw Lumber Trimmer 
for 16’ or 18’ lumber. State condition and lowest cash price. 
HALL-WERLINE CO., Escanaba, Mich. 


A FINE LARGE TRACT OF CHOICE 
Yellow pine well located with a complete going plant. Oid 
established business 5) a ergo 
Address 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COST SYSTEM 
In manufacturing plants, lumber mills etc. We guarantee 
this system within a stated time; it is now in operation in 
several large manufacturing plants. Our system checks with 
labor and material charged thru ledger, therefore absolutely 
correct. Address “M. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











READY CUT HOUSE BUSINESS. 

I have complete running factory eighteen miles from 
Greater New York, Railroad siding, large storage shed. Want 
small working capital and party to sell ready cut rustic gua- 
rages, seaside cottages and children's play, houses. I am 
practical and reliable. . L. BELL, Cranford, N, J. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon ee are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and price: 

ALLISON COUPON. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 


German preferred—to act as yard foreman in lumber, build- 


ing material and coal yard in town of 30,000. Must be in- 
dustrious, sober and honest, with ability to handle deliv- 
eries. Write application in own handwriting. State ex 
perience and give references. 

Address “P, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SHIPPING & DELIVERY CLERK 
Familiar with sash, door and house trim business. Must 
be able to have deliveries and shipments made quickly and 
accurately. To have charge of the department but not 
strictly an office job. Man must be willing to get out and 
hustle the loading of teams or trucks or do anything that 
will hurry the work. Apply, stating age, experience, ‘salary 
expected and give reference. 

dress “Pp, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
By St. Louis Wholesale Yellow Pine firm having ample capi- 
tal. Must be thoroughly competent to handle yard and fac- 
tory trade and have initiative and executive ability. None 
other need apply. Give references, age, experience and 
salary expected. 
Address 





“Pp, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 

High grade man for superintendent of Sash and Door 
plant located in one of the North Central States manufac 
turing all kinds of Interior Finish; must be thoroughly 
equipped to manage and handle the’ entire plant. In re 
sponding give age, experience and salary expected. A splen- 
did opportunity for the “i man 
Address Fr. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 


Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the con- 
struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Coa- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postpaid, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 






























































































































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


DECEMD:': 2, 1916 





EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL MAN AS 
Foreman in sash, door and interior trim factory in Detroit. 
Must understand detailing, blue pr-nts, finish work and be a 
good executive head. Address, stating wages desired, and 
give full experience. “L. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Southern mill manufacturing all kinds of sash, doors 
and interior trim. Must be thoroughly competent and e:- 
perienced, capable of reading intricate plans, billing and 
detailing and must be well recommended. State age, experi- 
ence, references, and Salary expected in first letter. 
Address a care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE BUYER. 
Must be thoroughly competent and acquainted with mills 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. Give references, age, 
experience and salary expected. 
Address “Pp, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY LARGE WHOLESALE 
St. Louis Sash and Door house young man experienced in 
entering country orders and estimating from lists. Address 
giving age, experience, references and salary wanted. 
“Pp, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Familiar with retail trade in Northern Illinois, as book- 
keeper, stock-keeper and all around hustling salesman, to 
assist in managing retail yards. Desire a man to begin at 





ence, HOLCOMB BROS., Sycamore, II. 
WANTED-—YOUNG MAN 
Of intelligence and Yellow Pine Lumber experience. Good 


correspondent. 


Give full particulars. 
Address ae a f 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANAGER—WANTED. 

A German Yard manager who is a good bookkeeper, and 

has made good, may ~~" a desirable position by sending 
inquiry with past record t 

JOHN ° MUGGLI, Richardton, N. Dak. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good —_ ata Excellent opportunity for good expe- 
rienced manag: 
ECLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY, 





Clinton, Iowa. 


WANTED-TWO COMPETENT 
Barnbhardt loadermen. Wages satisfactory to right men and 
steady work. 
Address o 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago. 
Good prospects. 

Address 


WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Office mi Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 
Address “L. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 


In retail lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean 
record required. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “L. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS FOR LINE YARD 
Company, western ae gt 
Address E. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 
Address . 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“L. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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“‘ THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 
A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1.50 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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WANTED-—SALESMEN 
To sell the best British Columbia XXX and XXXXX Red 
Cedar Shingles; exclusive territory and good commission; 
also other grades. Also capable men to sell White Pine 
Siding and lumber. Write quick. 
Address “M. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED 
To represent in Pennsylvania a concern manufacturing na- 
tive Hardwoods, also Mine Rails, Pit Posts, Ties, Caps, etc., 
as well as doing large wholesale business in Yellow Pine, 
Hemlock, White Pine and Cypress. Advise territory covered 
and commissions desired. 
Address ae 


16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


oe es Bes 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


A Wholesale Company, well established, handling 
Fir and West Coast products catering to the spe- 
cial trade, Railroads, etc., wants a first-class, high- 
grade, thorough lumberman—one with knowledge 
of Yellow Pine preferred—for position in Chicago. 
Only a highclass man capable of handling the best 
trade will be considered. Don’t want a sport, but 
don’t expect an angel. The right man can expect 
satisfactory remuneration and a permanent position. 

If you have the ability and capacity for heavy 
earnings to yourself as well as to us suggest you 
wire us night letter, 


Address “ABILITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
White Building, Seattle, Wash. 





A HIGH CLASS WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Handling Yellow Pine, Cypress and miscellaneous Hard- 
woods, will have a —,, —— about January 1st for a 
high class salesman. an experienced man who is 
able to take $3,000.00 = "5 000. 00 stock in Company. Per- 
manent and promising Position for the right man. 

Address . 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of any 
number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 12x20— 
40, including also table of freights, weights and lumber, shingle, 
lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the different log 
scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid ; five copies $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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SALES MANAGER. 

A thoroughly efficient yellow pine sales manager desires 
connection with manufacturer or large wholesaler who wil! 
appreciate the services of a high class man with executive 
ability and experienced in the manufacture and selling of 
yellow pine in all its phases. My references are employers 
for past ten years who will testify as to my ability, integ- 
rity, habits and character. Can report for duty Dec. 15th, 
sooner if necessary. 

Address “M. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Would like to communicate with reputable concern desiring 
the services of a man with ten years’ experience and is ex- 
tensively acquainted among the hardwood manufacturers 
throughout the south. 
dress 


STENOGRAPHER-—PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Thoroughly competent, reached top present location, wishes 
position assistant to busy, man. Best-refs. 

Address . 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. A COLLEGE GRADUATE 
With technical training wishes a job or position where he 
can render his services with some lumber company or kin- 
dred concern. Communicate with 
“Pp, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants situation. Experienced in all departments. Good 
organizer, draughtsman and estimator. Temperate and a 
hustler. Now employed. Desires a change. References the 
best. Address “Pp, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY A HIGH CLASS 
Energetic yard or office man with 27 years’ experience in 
the lumber business and all its branches from stump to 





. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














market. Age 38; single; strictly temperate, reliable and a 
hustler. Know how to handle men. Quick and accurate at 
figures. At present employed by a large company handling 
lumber, sash, door, trim, ete., as yard boss. Wish to make 
change. Unquestionable references from company am now 


with for past 10 years. Am competent to handle anything 
where a reliable, hustling and accurate man is needed, 
Address “Pp, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


BAND SAW FILER DESIRES CHANGE 
By first of the year. Filing a 9 ft. mill—14 in .Band and 
Resaw at present. 
Address 





“Pp. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION AS Y. P. SALES MANAGER 
Or assistant. Prefer Kansas City, Chicago or St. Louis. 
Address. “Pp. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION LUMBER MANUFACTURERS! 

Experienced lumberman, over twenty-five years in the sell- 
ing and collection end of the lumber business, would like to 
represent manufacturers of established grades of spruce, 
hemlock, short and long leaf yellow pine, and hardwoods on 
a commission basis. For the past nine years have been sell- 
ing the lumber trade in New York, New Jersey, Long Island, 








and the Metropolitan district. Have handled principally 
Penna., Wis., and Southern stock. 
Address 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DO YOU WANT 
A young man who knows the retail lumber business thor- 
oughly? ‘Ten years manager of big yard with planing mill. 
,Good buyer and _ salesman, collector and mill estimator. 
Good habits and best of references. Desire position with a 
live growing concern where ability and hustle count. , 
Address “P. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia shingles and cedar Bevel Siding. We 
carry the accounts. Liberal Commissious paid. 
TIMMS, PHILLIPS & CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and yg tory traveled. 
ddress “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numérous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 
siderable money should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 












































































































































A-! MAN DESIRES POSITION. 





Experienced from Stenographer, Bookkeeper t Secretary 
of large manufacturing corporation. First class reference. 
Age 28. Married. Would invest. 

dress “Pp, 27,” care AMERICAN LUNinRMay, 
—— 
ATTENTION! 

Right or left hand, single or double, cut band sawyer, 

or mill foreman. Wide experience hard and soft wood, Can 


Good reference. 
. O. BOX 27, Slate Kun, Pa, 


ee) 
HARDWOOD FLOORING OPERATOR 
Now employed, but wants to change. Knows the business 
thoroly and can get results. Fifteen years’ experience kil 
drying and mfgr. my and oak flooring. 
ddress . 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


A COMPETENT WOODS FOREMAN 
Wants steady position. Am up to date in all logging ana 
railroading. 
Address 


come at once. 








“Pp, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Saw Mill operation - stump to car. Best of references, 
Address . 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


At BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION, 
Reference. Single or double mill, State wages in first let: 
ter. Can come at once. Address W. S. PAULE 

W. Va. 








Great Southern Hotel, Charleston, 


CLERICAL POSITION WANTED 
By man 35. 13 years’ lumber and millwork experience, 
fers location Atlantic seaboard. Engage immediately or 
January 1. Excellent references. 
S. B. DRURY, 2505 Pa. Dit} 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN AND 





Pre- 


Ave., Washington, 





Bookkeeper in lumber yard. Six years’ experience, Al 
references, 
Address “Pp, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Can make them stand up in any kind of timber. Single and 
have no choice as to Jocation. 





Address . 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS 
Logging Superintendent, Logging Engineer, or Surveyor and 


Estimator. 
Address 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
In the Northern Hardwoods wants Position. Can give good 
References. 

Address “Pp, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN OR MANAGER 
Employed but desires new connection. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling yellow pine, fir and oak. Enthusias- 
tic, aggressive worker. Familiar with Chicago and central 
markets Prefers salary and commission with manufacturer 
or high grade wholesale concern 

dress, “K 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


Understand Office work. Gilt edge references, 
“P, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Empire State 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


AN AGGRESSIVE EXECUTIVE 
Competent manager, well-qualified for responsible part in large 
affairs, is open for immediate engagement. Thoro knowledge 
of manufacturing and commercial practices. Timber, logging 
and lumber production, sales, accounting etc. 25 years’ expe 
rience. Reliable, resourceful, ee if record, habits, 
health and credentials right. Age 48. Will go anywhere, 
Address “G, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIMBER CRUISER. 
Open to Home or Foreign engagement, 
Address “M, 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
Or salesman; ten years’ experience marketing cypress and 
yellow pine; thoroughly understand shook business; age 
thirty-three, sober, good references; correspondence is in- 














vited. Address “M. 9,” care AMERICAN L.UMBERMAN. 
MANAGER, SALESMAN, ESTIMATOR 

Wants position after Jan. 1st. Twenty years’ experience, 

road, office, yard and factory. Present position thirteen years 


manager large retail yard with saw and planing mill. Also 
coal and builders’ — 


dress 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LINE YARD MANAGER 
Wants position. Married. Nine years with one firm. Record 
on extending credit and collecting accounts exceedingly 
good. Reference and bond 
dress “M, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position. Ten years’ lumber office experience. Whole- 
sale or sawmill office South preferred. 

ddress 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD TIMBER AND 
Land man, at present employed, is open for a position where 
a thorough knowledge of woods operations, timber estimating, 
timber lands and log, buying is the main asset. Keferences. 

Address “T,, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
OO 


EXPERIENCED LAND & TIMBER MANAGER 
Accustomed to handling tgs ige from the mill out desires 
to change employment Jan. 1, 1917. 

Address “L. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMvERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for 
Any kind of saws. worane to none at all this work. 

ddress . 20,” care AMERICAN LUM ERMAN: 


A NO. | RETAIL MAN t 

One who knows millwork and lumber, also somet!'2g — 
the psychology of salesmanship, Can get results. (pen 4 

first of year. 

Address 








a mill, 





“F, 16,” care AMERICAN Lum: SRMAN 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGE® 
Of Commissary. 10 years’ experience and can g*¢ 
Strictly sao. No cis arette fiend. 
Addres . 25,” care AMERICAN LUM? URMAN 





- results. 
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